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FOREWORD 


BY 
Rev. J. H. RUSHBROOKE .s.a., p.p. 


General Secretary, Baptist World Alliance. 


The Fuorth Baptist World Congress, the largest and in some re- 
spects the most significant which the denomination has yet held, 
was concerned with the general subject of “Baptist Life in the World’s 
Life”—a phrase suggested by President E. Y. Mullins and serving as 
the title of his own brilliant address. Our special problems and 
tasks are thus viewed as parts of a whole, and the text selected as 
the motto of the Congress embodies the ideal and governing principle 
in the treatment of each: “To sum up all things in Christ”. 

The assembly in Toronto was singularly happy. All its members 
came to realize how strongly the denomination throughout the world 
is characterised by unity in faith, by fraternal solidarity, and by 
strong desire to serve the Kingdom of God. Baptists belong together 
in virtue of a transforming religious experience and an all-prevading 
loyalty to the one Lord; and their cohesion is the more remarkable 
since it exists under conditions of evangelical freedom and without 
elaborate “safeguards” of legal and ecclesiastical organization. Our 
presiding officer, Dr. Truett, summed up what everyone felt when at 
the Coronation Service in which the assembly reached its close and 
climax he exclaimed: “This unity of the Baptist spirit is the marvel 
of the world”. 

The deep and general sense of oneness in Christ was the main 
factor in the happiness of Toronto; but others contributed. The place 
of meeting, with its various halls conveniently near to one another in 
an attractive park alongside Lake Ontario, counted for not a little. 
It furnished ideal opportunities for fraternisation; old friendships 
were cemented and new formed; links of personal knowledge and in- 
terest have been multiplied and strengthened through the entire 
Baptist world. No words could adequately set forth the debt of the 
Alliance to our Canadian hosts; and there was also wide appreciation 
of the action of the Senate of McMaster University, which aptly 
recognized the world-wide nature of our fellowship by conferring de- 
grees on representatives of the United States (including a distinguish- 
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ed negro), Germany, China, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and Great Britain. 


The one shadow was cast upon the Congress by the illness and 
absence of its beloved and honoured President, Dr. E. Y. Mullins. 
The World Alliance has gained strength in a remarkable degree during 
his term of office, and his gifts and service have been a leading influ- 
ence in its advance. All his brethren are indebted to him, and keen 
regret was felt that their feeling could not be expressed face to face. 
The greetings exchanged with the absent President form part of the 
report. It will also be seen that the Congress has by a modification 
of the Alliance constitution ensured to Dr. Mullins a permanent seat on 
the Executive, so that his counsel and guidance will still be available. 


In President Mullins’s enforced absence, the Congress called Dr. 
George W. Truett of Dallas to act as presiding officer. A happier 
choice could not have been. He represents the same Convention— 
The Southern Baptist, in the presidency of which he has followed Dr. 
Mullins; and he is a unique master of assemblies. The dignity, 
efficiency, cordial unanimity, and lofty spiritual tone of the Congress 
were due in very large measure to the personality of the Deputy- 
president. 


Certain features of the programme justify specific reference. 
A much larger place than heretofore has been given to representatives 
of the Orient. Indian, Burmese, Chinese and Japanese have been 
heard expressing from their own point of view—as a rule in excellent 
English—their views regarding the development of the churches and 
their ideals of missionary policy. The presence of these Oriental 
Baptists, of whom some were elected to the new Executive Committee, 
is a significant sign of the times; and the Congress noted with ap- 
preciation the sympathetic approach of missionaries and officers of 
mission boards to the problems raised by new developments in the 
East and elsewhere. Another outstanding feature was the enlarged 
opportunity for sectional gatherings. The policy was amply vindi- 
cated. Two great sectional meetings—the women’s and the young 
people’s—were held on Tuesday in spite of the fact that simultaneously 
the “British-American Fraternal” drew off 2,500 delegates to a distant 
part of the city. On Wednesday afternoon, India, China, and Africa 
were considered in separate meetings, all three well attended and use- 
ful. Thursday’s group gatherings were of peculiar interest. On the 
previous evening formal addresses had been delivered on “Industrial- 
ism”, “Militarism”, and “Racialism”. A set speech is often an easy 
means of evading an issue; but the Alliance wished to grapple ser- 
iously with these world-problems which sharply test our Christian 
faith, and therefore, Thursday afternoon was devoted to sectional 
meetings dealing with each, the arrangement being that after a 
brief informal opening by a specialist, the whole time should be de- 
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voted to free discussion. Frank utterances, and a delightful Christian 
temper, characterised these meetings. 

It is good that, in celebration of the Tercentenary of Bunyan, the 
Baptists of the world have presented a memorial window to the 
McMaster University. This will assist in developing among our people 
an enlarged appreciation of the action of God in history, and His 
grace in the gift of great personalities. The Executive was also 
rightly guided in giving much time to the subject of Education and 
in stressing its importance, while the session directly devoted to de- 
fining our denominational position was of high value. 

It will be observed that the assembly at Toronto has adopted no 
formal resolutions. It became clear in the course of the week that 
—especially since the Alliance is not an executive or a local body— 
pronouncements on specific topics are as a rule undesirable. The 
Congress nevertheless felt that it had something to say to Baptists 
throughout the world; and therefore (without committing itself to 
every detail or to precise phraseology) it gave general approval to 
the address of President Mullins, to my own address on “The Baptist 
World Alliance in retrospect and in prospect”, and to the Congress 
sermon of Dr. Charles Brown. These are to be published as its 
“Message”. 

I gratefully and humbly recognize as tokens of our growing unity 
the appointment of a General Secretary to the Alliance, and the 
united call which my brethren extended me to serve them in this 
capacity. I crave their prayers that I may not be unworthy of their 
trust. It is a privilege to have Dr. Clifton Gray as my associate; 
and especially to enter upon my wider service under the leadership of 
the esteemed and gifted brother who has been elected President the 
Rev. John MacNeill, B.A., D.D., of Toronto. He is an “Alliance man”; 
he took part in the London Conference of 1905 which called our world 
organization into being, and he has never weakened in his interest. 
His fellow-Baptists of all continents welcome the advent to the presi- 
dency of this strong and gracious minister of Jesus Christ. 

This “foreword” must include a sentence in acknowledgment of the 
considerable service rendered in the business of the Congress by 
Presidents Clarence A. Barbour and L. R. Scarborough, and in ap- 
preciation of the efficient work of Dr. W. T. Whitley, under whose 
capable and experienced editorship this volume is issued. The Ex- 
ecutive’ Committee would wish me also to record the delight and 
gratitude with which the Congress received the invitation of the 
German Churches to hold the Assembly of 1933 in Berlin. Our feel- 
ing found expression in the most eloquent of all forms—a unanimous 
acceptance. 


EDGAR YOUNG MULLINS, D.D., LL.D. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
President of the Alliance, 1923-1928. 


GEORGE W. TRUETT, D.D. 
Dallas, Texas. 


residing Officer 1928. Member of Executive. 


PREFACE. 


This volume contains three kinds of material, each certain to 
interest at least one class of readers: Official Minutes of the Congress; 
Chief Addresses, linked by a thread of narrative; Illustrations. 

For the Minutes, I have been made responsible. In taking them, 
assistance was given by Charles George Smith of Montreal, and the 
Misses Elliott of Mimico; at the sectional meetings record was kept 
and furnished by Mrs. Frank Inrig, Miss Gladys Langley, Messrs. 
Walter T. Steven, N. E. Stillwell, S. G. Pinnock, S. Schatz, Geo. A. 
Harrap, junior, and J. Gordon Jones. Without their help. the task 
would have been impossible; with it, the minutes were complete on 
Friday evening. 

The Executive of the Alliance directed that the Minutes should 
record only strictly official business of the Alliance, but permitted a 
note to be interpolated as to certain other proceedings on Tuesday. 
The many social functions therefore which enlivened the actual pro- 
ceedings, will be recorded only in the cherished memory of those who 
profited. 

Certain other official matters are thrown into appendixes, for the 
most sanguine of editors cannot call them light reading. The Consti- 
tution and By-laws as recast; that third Executive Committee, as it 
existed in 1928, which made preparation for the Fourth Congress; 
the Canadian Committees, who made such careful preparation for 
the whole series of meetings. The knowledge that it took 1,095 
workers to get ready for and attend to 4,856 delegates, besides visitors, 
both explains the ease with which all things passed off, and suggests 
that Baptists take a good deal of shepherding. 

Next, as to the addresses. Most of these were furnished, on 
request, from the Eastern Secretary, in type-script; and the rare 
alterations forwarded by the authors have been incorporated. Only 
in a few cases, where speakers clothed their prearranged thoughts in 
extemporized words, did much difficulty arise. The editor is not quite 
competent to expand fifteen words, offered on half a postcard, into a 
brilliant address. And especially in the discussions is he entirely 
dependent on the eight helpers already mentioned. A slight thread 
of narrative has been needed to show the interrelation of the speeches, 
as planned by the Executive Committee for months in advance. 
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N.B.—Experience shows that the addresses delivered at a Congress, 
with sense of responsibility, after months of preparation, are referred 
to again and again for the next five years. And as the row of volumes 
grows, so the progress of the denomination can be traced, and the 
trend of events may be forecast. 

The illustrations are of two kinds, places and persons. The local 
committee kindly lent pictures of the chief scenes which served the 
Congress as a background; it may be that although the proper study 
of mankind is man, the surroundings of Toronto are more beautiful. 
As to portraits, many were sent on request by the Eastern Secretary, 
though a few of the prominent members proved coy. In order to keep 
the cost of “cuts” within reasonable limits very few pictorial scenes 
of the Congress have been inserted. Nevertheless, portraits of about 
110 men and women who took part, will be found. An alphabetical 
index to these, and to the speeches recorded, is added to the Table of 
Contents. The panoramic picture of delegates—minus several ex- 
ploring Niagara—is inset at the end. 

As the experience of every band of workers preparing for a Con- 
gress may facilitate the labours of their successors, a complete file of 
documents used by me in 1905 was stored, and lent to the Philadelphia 
committee. So again, a complete file of the Toronto preparation 
documents is lodged in the Alliance office at London, available for 
workers at Berlin in preparation for 1933, when meticulous fore- 
thought will be assuredly seen. For this file, and for constant help 
during and since the Congress, thanks are specially due to Dr. George 
T. Webb, whose courtesy has lightened the work of 


W. T. WHITLEY. 


Toronto, July, 1928. 
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MINUTES OF THE CONGRESS. 
SATURDAY, 23rd JUNE, 1928. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Congress was held in the Trans- 
portation Building of the Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto. 


ROLL CALL. 


1. The chair was taken at 2.15 by Mr. Albert Matthews, chairman 
of the Canadian Committee. 


2. Praise was led by G. A. Leichliter of Buffalo, N.Y., and prayer 
offered by Clarence A. Barbour, of Rochester, N.Y. 


An address of welcome was given by the chairman. 


An address of welcome was given by W. H. Langton, President 
of the Ontario and Quebec Convention. 


5. A letter was read from Edgar Young Mullins, President of the 
Baptist World Alliance, regretting his absence from ill- 
health: and it was agreed that a letter of sympathy be sent 
by the chairman. 


6. It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Executive, that 
the presiding officer of the Congress be George W. Truett, 
of Dallas, Texas. 


7. A letter of congratulation was read from David Lloyd George of 
Britain. 


8. <A telegram of greeting was read from the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


9. Response to the addresses of welcome was made for the Congress 
by Dr. Truett. 


10. The chairman acknowledged the courtesy of the corporation of 
the city in lending the Exhibition grounds and buildings: and 
introduced, as representing the Mayor, Controller Hacker, 
who delivered a civic welcome. 


11. The Roll of Countries was called, and response was made:— 
Austria: C. Fiillbrandt.* 
Czecho-Slovakia; H. Prochazka, PH. D. 
Denmark: J. Norgaard. 
Estonia: Adam Podin. 
Finland: Mr. M. J. Stahl. 
France and Belgium; Robert Farelly. 
Germany: F. W. Simoleit.* 
Great Britain: Mr. A. R. Doggart, J.P. 
Scotland; T. A. McQuiston. 
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Wales; D. Wyre Lewis. 

Iveland: Louis E. Deens. 

Holland; Letters from J. Louw and J. W. Weenink. 

Hungary: A. Udvarnoki.* 

Italy: Aristarco Fasulo.* 

Jugo-Slavia: Vinko Vacek.* 

Latvia: A. Meter,* 

Lithuania: T. Gerikas. 

Norway: Arnold T. Ohrn, M.A., B.D., (with flag). 

Poland: B. Spalek.* 

Rumania: J. Angureanu.* (in costume). 

Russia: N. Odinzoff* and J. S. Prokhanoff. 

Spain: Ambrosio Celma. 

Sweden: Hj. Danielson. 

Switzerland: Letter from the Bund. 

Burma: San Ba, M.A. 

India; Gladstone Koppole. 

Palestine: Letter from Arabs and Hebrews, signed by J. Wash 
Watts. 

China; Mrs. C. C. Chen (in costume). 

Japan: I. Chiba. 

Philippines; Pedro Cachopero. 

Ceylon: Letter signed by Harold Spooner. 

Cameroons: A. Orthner and Charles Maitre.* 

Congo: Thomas Moody. 

Nigeria; George Green, M.D. 

South Africa: Mr. A. H. King. 

Canada, Maritime Convention; G. C. Warren, D.D. 

Ontario and Quebec: W. E. Hodgson. 

Western Canada; W. J. Litch, pD.p. 

Northern Baptist Convention; Mr. William C. Coleman. 

National Baptist Convention: C. H. Parrish, p.p. 

Southern Baptist Convention; L. R. Scarborough, B.A., D.D. 

Cuba: Robert Routledge and M. MacColl. 

Nicaragua; C. S. Detweiler. 

Argentina: Robert F. Elder. 

Bolivia: Herbert S. Hillyer, B.A., B.TH. 

Mexico; G. H. Lacey. 

Brazil: A. B. Langston, TH.D. 

Dutch Guiana; J. M. Blufpand. 

Australia: W. Probert Phillips. 

New Zealand: M. W, P. Lascelles. 


*Interpreted. 


12. Notice of amendments to Constitution and By-laws was given by 
the Executive. 


13. A Business Committee was nominated by the Executive as 
follows:—Convener: M. E. Aubrey; Maurice Levy (with W. 
Lipphardt as alternate), Hight C. Moore, R. B. Hudson, 
G. T. Webb, E. B. Woods, Mrs. C. C. Chen, G. Green, A. 
Celma, C. S. Detweiler, with the officers. 


14. A Committee on Nominations was nominated by the Executive 
as follows, and appointed:—Convener: Corwin H. Shank; 
Mrs. F, A. Parsons, Messrs. Doggart, Laws, Brooks, Parrish, 
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Fuller, Livingston Johnston, Scarborough, Poole, Whidden, 
Bengtsson, Fasulo, Socaciu, Udvarnoki, Gutsche, Frey, 
Simoleit, Nordstrém, Ohrn, Ivanoff-Glishnikoff, Koppole, 
T. C. Bau, Chiba, San Ba, King, Moody, Elder, Langston, 
Probert Phillips, Lascelles, and Mrs. Evan Rees. 


A Committee on Resolutions was nominated by the Executive as 
follows, and appointed: Convener, Charles S. Maddry; 
Messrs. M. L. Orchard, Thomas Stewart, Robert Farelly, 
August Hoefs, H. J. White, L. K. Williams. 


Agreed on the recommendation of the Executive that all resolu- 
tions offered should stand referred to this committee for 
report. 


The session ended at 5.58 with prayer. 
OPENING MEETING. 


The second session was opened at 8.7, the Rev. George 
Truett, D.p., taking the chair. 


Prayer was offered by S. S. Poole, of Saint John, N.B.; and the 
assembly sang. 


The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell, K.c., LL.D., was introduced by 
Albert Matthews, and gave an address of welcome, as a 
citizen of Canada. 


T. C. Bau delivered an address on “The Bearing of Present 
Movements in China on Christian Work”. 


San Ba, of Rangoon, delivered an address on “The Independence 
of the Churches of Burma”’. 


E. M. Poteat delivered the closing address, on Baptists and 
World Evangelization, and after song, the benediction was 
pronounced by Clifton D. Gray, Western Secretary, at 9.37. 


SUNDAY, 24th JUNE, 1928. 


The Congress Sermon was preached at 11 a.m. by Charles Brown, 
of London, England. Worship was conducted by William S. 
Abernethy, of Washington, p.c., Mr. W. C. Senior leading the 
song. 

[At the same hour, many services in the city of Toronto 
were held, with preachers from a distance; worship being 
in many languages. | 


A Congress Service was held at three o’clock, conducted by C. H. 
Parrish, of Louisville, Ky. Negro Spirituals were sung by 
a quartette from Simmons University; the congregational 
song was led by M. C. Durham of Memphis, Tenn. L. K. 
Williams, President of the National Baptist Convention, gave 
an address on The Contributions of the Negro to the Life of 
the World. T. O. Fuller read the scriptures. A brief address 
was also given by J. H. Rushbrooke. 


26. 


28. 


MINUTES 


A Young People’s Rally was held at 8.80, when the chair was 
taken by T. C. Dunning,-of Luton, England, and prayer was 
offered by Harold W. Dart of Queensland. 


J. Clyde Turner, of Greensborough, N.C., spoke on ‘The Visions 
of Youth.” 


Bernard C. Clausen, of Syracuse, N.Y., complemented with “The 
Vanities of Age”. 


MONDAY, 25th JUNE, 1928. 


Worship was led at 9.30 by M. W. P. Lascelles, of 
Wellington, N.Z. 
The Congress was called to order at ten o’clock by Dr. Truett. 


A telegram from E. Y. Mullins, President of the Alliance, was 
read by the Western Secretary. 


The President’s Address was read by Dr. Truett. 


On the motion of L. R. Scarborough, the Executive was requested 
to take steps for wide circulation of the Address. 


A telegram from missionaries in Japan was read. 


A letter of welcome was read from the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada. 


Fraternal delegates appeared and spoke:—Rev. Jesse Baeder, 
for the Disciples of Christ; Rev. D. C. Chown, for the Western 
Section of the Methodist Gicumenical Conference; Rev. G. C. 
Pidgeon, for the United Church of Canada, (with whom 
were the Hon. Newton W. Rowell and Sir Joseph Flavelle). 


An address on The Baptist World Alliance in Retrospect and 
Prospect, was given by J. H. Rushbrooke, Eastern Secretary. 


The session closed at 12.45. 


The session dealing with Continental Europe opened at 2.32 
under the chairmanship of Gilbert Laws, Chairman of the 
European Committee of the British Baptist Union. 


Prayer was offered in French by Robert Farelly. 
An address was delivered by the chairman. 


Per Holst or Sundsvall spoke on “The Scandinavian Baptist 
Brotherhood”. 


P. V. Ivanoff-Klishnikoff, Secretary of the Russian Baptist 
Union, spoke on Baptist Work in the U.S.S.R. 


Poland was spoken of by W. O. Lewis, European representative 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
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J. A. Frey, of Riga, spoke on “My Country of Latvia”. 
Aristarco Fasulo, of Rome, spoke on “Prospects in Italy”. 


J. R. Socaciu, of Bucarest, (in costume) spoke on “Rumania and 
Its Problems”. 


An address by Michal Baranyay, Secretary of his Union, on “The 
Hungarian Baptist Movement and its Influence’, was read 
by Stepan Orosz, of Trenton, N.J. 


Everett Gill, European representative of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, summed up. 


The session closed at 4.388 with song and prayer. 


The Bunyan Tercentenary meeting began at 7.38, when the chair 
was taken by Clifton D. Gray, Western Secretary. 


Prayer was offered by Carl Schneider of Hamburg, Germany. 
The chairman spoke on “Bunyan the Immortal’. 


Mr. T. R. Glover, Lu.p., Public Orator of Cambridge University, 
delivered an address on “John Bunyan”. 


A message from W. J. McGlothlin, of Furman University, on 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, was read in his absence (due to 
indisposition). 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim song, “Who Would True Valour See”, was 
sung by the congregation. 


Dr. Truett, on behalf of subscribers throughout the world, an- 
nounced the presentation of a Memorial Window, to be placed 
in McMaster University. The artist’s design was exhibited 
on a screen. 


Chancellor Howard P. Whidden, on behalf of the Board of 
Governors of the University, and on behalf of all Canadian 
Baptists, acknowledged the gift. 


Mrs. Bessie Bunyan Bromley, of Paris, Ontario, a descendant of 
the Bedfordshire family, was presented. 


Clarence A. Barbour closed the session at 9.37. 


TUESDAY, 26th JUNE, 1928. 


For the session on Faith and Polity, devotions were conducted 
at 9.30 a.m. by Mrs. Evan Rees, J.p., of Melbourne, Australia. 


The chair was taken at ten o’clock by N. J. Nordstrom, of 
Stockholm, who gave an address on “Our Faith”, followed 
by song. 


A paper on “The Vital Principles of our Common Faith”, pre- 
pared by Z. T. Cody, of Greenville, S.C., was read by Dr. 
Truett as the author was indisposed. 
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’ An address on “Our Relation to Other Protestant Bodies”, was 


given by F. W. Patterson, of Wolfville, N.S. 


An address on “The Catholicity of Our Faith”, was given by 
John MacBeath, of Leytonstone, England. 


In the discussion that followed, Thomas Phillips, of London, and 
W. P. Reekie, of Regina, took part. 


Invitations to hold the Congress of 1933 were delivered: From 
Washington, p.c., by Mr. E. Hilton Jackson; From Berlin, by 
August Hoefs, of Cassel, Germany. These were referred 
to the Executive. 


The session closed with prayer by Thomas Phillips. 


A Sectional Meeting for Women was held on Tuesday afternoon 
in the Congress Hall. Mrs. Albert Matthews of Toronto took 
the chair at 2.30. 


After song, prayer was offered by Mrs. W. G. Clarke of 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Mrs. Matthews spoke on “Women’s Work in Canada”. 


Mrs. W. J. Cox, of Memphis, Tenn., spoke on “Womanhood and 
Missions”’. 


Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, of Boston, spoke on “The New Woman 
in a New World”. 


Frau Doctor E. Palm, of Elberfeld, spoke on “The Service of 
Women Among German Baptists’”’. 


Mrs. C. C. Chen, of Shanghai, spoke on “The Chinese Woman of 
To-day and To-morrow”. 


Princess Ataloa, of the Chickasaw Nation, brought a message 
from her people, and sang a tribal lullaby. 


Mrs. F. A. Parsons, of Leicester, England, spoke on ‘Women 
Facing Facts”. 


Mrs. Melvin Hawkins, of Detroit, sang two Spirituals. 


Greetings were received from the National Baptist Women’s 
Union of Mexico, through its president; and from the Wo- 
men’s H. M. Society of Australia, through Mrs. Evan 
Rees, J.P. 


The meeting voted its approval of the proposal that women 
should be placed on the B.W.A. Executive, and that therefore 
a separate women’s committee was needless. 


Mrs. Matthews closed with the benediction. 


A Sectional Meeting was held for Young People on Tuesday 
afternoon. After prayer by Mr. R. S. Hosford of the 
Argentine Republic, J. H. Rushbrooke brought a message of 
greeting from the Executive of the Alliance, and introduced 
James Asa White of Berkeley, California, as chairman. 
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After prayer by George B. Combe, of Stockport, England, an 
address was delivered by Mark F. Sanborn, of Detroit, on 
the work of the Northern Baptist Convention, Young People’s 
Department. 


Mr. W. Fred Reynolds of the B. Y. P. U. of Ontario and Quebec, 
spoke on, “Saved to Serve”. 


E. B. Woods, of Tasmania, gave “Facts from Australia”. 


Mr. Frank H. Leavell, of the S. B. C. Commission on Student 
Religious Activities, spoke on the needs of students. 


A discussion ensued on Christian Education. 


On the motion of N. S. McKechnie and H. W. Hines, it was 
unanimously agreed “That we discontinue our existence as a 
separate organization, and that rather we ask that there 
should be formed a committee on Young People’s Work, con- 
nected with the Baptist World Alliance’’. 


Committees on Constitution and Nomination were appointed. 


Agreed that in 1930, if possible, a group of about fifty young 
people go from Canada and the U.S.A. to confer with Young 
People’s Workers in Europe. 


[A meeting was held under the auspices of the British-American 
Fraternal on Tuesday afternoon in the Yorkminster Baptist 
Church. At its close a convocation of McMaster University 
was held in the same place, when honorary degrees were 
conferred on the following delegates to the Congress: — 


Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa: 

Tsih Ching Bau, Secretary of the Chekiang-Shanghai 
Baptist Convention, Frank William Boreham, pastor at Arma- 
dale, Australia, John Edgar Ennals, pastor at Johannesburg, 
South Africa, James Allan Francis, pastor at Los Angeles, 
California, Henry Charles Mander, pastor at Bristol, Eng- 
land, John James North, principal of the Baptist college of 
New Zealand, Thomas Phillips, pastor at London, England, 
Frederick Wilhelm Simoleit, director of missions, Neuruppin, 
Germany, George Washington Truett, pastor at Dallas, Texas. 


Doctor of Laws, honoris causa; 


John Thomas Forbes, principal of the Baptist Theological] 
College of Scotland, John Hope, President of the Atlanta 
Baptist College, Georgia. ] 


The session on World Missions was held in the Congress Hall, 
where Mr. S. J. Moore, ex-chairman of the Canadian Foreign 
Mission Board, took the chair at 7.33. 


Prayer was offered by Robert F. Elder of Argentina, and was 
followed by song. 


One of the two known copies of Bunyan’s Holy City, 1665, was 
exhibited. 


Notice was given that the Congress Photograph would be taken 
at the close of Wednesday’s morning session. 
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The chairman delivered an address, which was followed by song. 
Isamu Chiba spoke on “Japanese Churches Looking Forward”. 


C. G. McDaniel, Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
spoke on “The Present Status of Missions in China, and the 
Future Outlook”. Song followed. 


Thomas Lewis, of London, told of the “Jubilee of the Congo 
Field”. 


The session was closed at 9.36 by W. Y. Fullerton of London. 


WEDNESDAY, 27th JUNE, 1928. 


A second session on World Missions was held on Wednesday 
morning. Worship was conducted by W. Y. Fullerton of 
London. 


The Missionary Sermon was preached by Charles W. Gilkey, of 
Chicago. 


The chair was taken at 10.32 by Dr. Truett. 


An address on “Lott Carey, Missionary Pioneer”, was delivered 
by J. E. East. 


An address was delivered on “Latin South America”, by A. B. 
Langston, of Rio de Janeiro. 


An address was given on “Baptist Work in Bolivia”, by H. E. 
Wintemute. 


An address on “Latin North America” was made by C. S. 
Detweiler of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


A message was read from President Mullins announcing im- 
provement in his health; and prayer for him was offered by 
W. Y. Fullerton. 


An address was given on “Non-Christians in the Homeland”, by 
Charles Alvin Brooks, of Chicago. 


After song, the session was closed by J. E. East. 


A Sectional Meeting on China was held in the Congress Hall. 
After a song service, the chair was taken at 2.31 by B. Grey- 
Griffith, of the B. M. S., England. 


Devotions were led by J. H. Franklin of the A. B. F. M. S., New 
York. 


The chairman gave an address. 


T. C. Bau, of the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention, 
Hangchow, spoke in place of Mr. Frank Lee. 


Donald Fay, of the West China Union University, Chengtu, 
spoke on “The Christian Challenge of Changing China”. 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, D.D., LL.D. 
Rochester, New York. 
Chairman of Executive. Vice-President. 


CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 


Ferme Park, London, England. 


Preacher of Congress Sermon. 
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Miss Sallie Priest, of Shanghai, spoke on “Christ Uplifted by 
Chinese Christians”. 


Hjalmar Danielson, Chairman of the Foreign Mission Board 
of Sweden, spoke on “China for Christ”. 


As no discussion was offered, the chairman closed with the 
benediction. 


‘A Sectional Meeting on India was held in the Clifford Hall, 


where the chair was taken by W. Probert Phillips, of 
Sydney, Australia, who led the devotions. 


James Mursell, of the English B.M.S., spoke. 


Gladstone Koppole, of Madras, told of work among the Telugus 
by the A. B. F. M. S. 


J. A. Glendinning, of the Canadian Mission, described work 
among the Savara hill tribe. 


The chairman adverted to the “Rising Tide” in the Australian 
field of East Bengal. 


Discussion was opened by Johnson Kan Gyi, of Rangoon, and 
participated in by Major Dancy, Messrs. Ernest Gregg, 
Pettigrew, Wheeler, Boggess, Howard, Kurtz, Boggs. 


The chairman closed with the benediction. 


A Sectional Meeting on Africa was held in the MacArthur 
Auditorium. The chair was taken at 2.30 by P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society. 


After song, prayer was offered by Oscar Ingwall of Gevle, 
Sweden, and the chairman gave an address. 


George Green, M.D., told of “Threequarters of a Century of 
Mission Work in Nigeria”. 


F. W. Simoleit, of Germany, spoke on the Kamerun Mission. 


Mrs. S. W. Layten, of Philadelphia, described the African Mis- 
sions of the National Baptist Convention. 


J. Edgar Ennals, of South Africa, gave an address on “A 
Generation of Bantu Mission Work”. 


Arnold T. Ohrn, of Oslo, told of Norwegian Baptists in 
Congoland. 


Discussion followed, shared in by Thomas Moody, of Congo, and 
S. G. Pinnock of Nigeria. 


Twelve missionaries from Africa were introduced to the 
audience. 


WORLD ISSUES 


In the absence of Mr. W. C. Coleman, the chair was taken at 
7.32 by Dr. Truett. 
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After song, prayer was offered by P. Laubert, of. Riga, Latvia. 


The Executive Committee notified that on Thursday, amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-laws would be offered, and 
reports presented from the Nominating Committee, and as 
to the place of meeting in 1933. 


The President of the Grande Ligne Mission, Dr. McCutcheon, 
conveyed an invitation for delegates to visit Feller Institute. 


Mr. Albert Matthews announced that the citizens of Hamilton 
invited all delegates to visit the new site of McMaster 
University. 


An address on “Industrialism” was given by J. N. Britton of 
Southend, England. 


An exposition of ‘“Militarism” was given by Henry Alford 
Porter of St. Louis. 


Mordecai W. Johnson, of Washington, D.C., spoke on “Racial- 
ism and the Spirit of Christ”. 


Clarence A. Barbour led in prayer. 


The Simmons Quartette sang several Spirituals, and Dr. Porter 
closed the session at 9.45, 


THURSDAY, 28th JUNE, 1928. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Worship was conducted by T. B. Ray, of Richmond, Va. 
Dr. Truett took the chair at 10.2 for business. 


The Executive Committee submitted through Clarence A. 
Barbour an amended Constitution, and By-laws. These were 
adopted unanimously. [See appendix. ] 


Greetings were reported from the Presbytery of Toronto; the 
first Rumanian Baptist Church of Detroit; Messrs. Bystrom, 
Benander and Moden, of Stockholm, by cable; the Baptists 
of White Russia, by cable; Australian Baptists, by cable. 


The chair was taken by Geo. T. Webb at 10.15. 


An address was made on “Recent Developments in Religious 
Education” by Gaines Dobbins, of Louisville, Kentucky. 


A paper was read on “Week-day Religious Education”, by Mr. 
Osgoode H. McDonald, of Flint, Michigan. 


A speech on “Training Leadership” was given by Thomas 
Stewart, of Glasgow, Scotland. 


Discussion was summed up by Geo. T. Webb. 
Dr. Truett resumed the chair at 11.35. 
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en Vie Scarborough presented a report from the Nominating 
Committee for Officers, Executive, and Correspondents for 
the next Quinquennium. It was adopted unanimously. 


Drs. Truett and Scarborough presented the incoming President, 
the Rev. John Macneill, B.A., p.p., of Toronto, who responded. 


Dr. Scarborough invoked the divine blessing on the new 
committee. 


C. A. Barbour reported from the Executive a recommendation 
that the Congress of 1983 be held in Berlin, Germany. This 
was seconded by Dr. Johnson, of Washington, D.c., and 
adopted unanimously. 


After singing “Blest Be the Tie that Binds”, the assembly was 
dismissed by the president-elect. 


INDUSTRIALISM. 


The forum on Industrialism was held in the Clifford Hall on 
Thursday afternoon. The chair was taken at 2.30 by 
Archibald C. Cree, of Atlanta, Georgia, and prayer was 
offered by Edward Smith, of Sunderland, England. 


The subject was introduced by U. M. McGuire, of Chicago. 


Discussion was shared by Miss Alison Garland, of London, 
England; Mr. Henry Moyle, of Toronto; O. C. Elliott, of 
Mimico, Ontario; Mr. John H. Feasy, of Indianapolis; Ed- 
ward Smith, of Sunderland; Mesdames Merson, of Keuka 
Park, New York; Wilbur, of Elmira; Messrs. N. D. Ander- 
son, Junior, of Atlanta; John Galbraith, of Toronto; G. T. 
Pennell, of Pelzer, S.C.; M. Norgaard, of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; L. W. Bumpus, of Pittsburgh; J. H. Davis, of 
Denver; R. F. Merrill, of Toronto; W. Chapman, of 
England; Henry Newsome, of Toronto; E. M. Gardiner, of 
Thomasville, N.C.; Staten Whaley, of Greensburg, N.C.; T. 
Phillips Jones, of Toronto; Dr. Salem G. Bland, of Toronto. 


The meeting closed with song and prayer. 


MILITARISM. 


The forum on Militarism was held in the MacArthur Hall on 
Thursday afternoon. The chair was taken at 2.36 by F. J. 
H. Humphrey, of Ealing, England, and prayer was offered 
in German by Mr. W. Gutzsche, of Lodz, Poland. 


The chairman defined the subject. 


J. H. MacDonald, of Acadia University, N.S., read a paper to 
initiate discussion. 


In debate, the following took part: J. Hales, of Columbia, S.C.; 
Lake Smith, of Rockville; Fred Isshop, of Victor, Colorado; 
Arthur Lucas, of Merthyr Tydfil, Wales; Mr. Hurston, a 
Norwegian in America; T. M. Marshall, of Washington 
State; Mrs. Mince, of Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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The discussion was summed by the chairman and the opener, 
and the meeting closed with prayer. 
RACIALISM. 


The forum on. Racialism was held in the Congress Hall on 
Thursday afternoon. The chair was taken at 2.30 by 
Clarence A. Barbour, of Rochester, N.Y., and prayer was 
offered by J. H. Branham, of Chicago. 


The chairman stated the problem. 
F. C. Spurr, of Birmingham, England, introduced the subject. 


Under a time-limit of five minutes, the following speakers con- 
tributed to the discussion: Mr. William Harrison, of 
Chicago; G. H. Lacey, Missionary to Mexico; C. S. Morris; 
Antoine Mangano, of Colgate University; Mr. A. H. King, 
of South Africa; D. G. Clough, of Philadelphia; Alfred C. 
Williams, of Detroit. 


After further remarks by F. C. Spurr, the meeting was closed 
by Charles Brown of London, England. 
CITIZENSHIP AND EVANGELIZATION. 


The chair was taken at 7.32 by H. C. Mander, of Bristol, 
England. 


Prayer was offered by Nils Bengtson, of Barcelona, and the 
Congress sang. 


The chairman gave an address. 


The Simmons University quartette sang, and an offering was 
taken. 


Charles L. Graham, of Louisville, gave an address on 
“Obedience to Law”. 


The Chairman of the Toronto Committee announced that 
besides day visitors, 2,174 visitors had registered for the 
week, besides 4,856 fully accredited delegates. 


M. L. Orchard, of Winnipeg, spoke on “Frontier Work”. 


J. C. Massee, of Boston, spoke on “Carrying on the Great Com- 
mission”, and the assembly sang “Rescue the Perishing”’. 


The chairman dismissed the meeting at 9.48. 


FRIDAY, 29th JUNE, 1928. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


Worship was led by H. Prochazka, of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 
assisted by Mr. W. C. Senior, of Toronto. 
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The chair was taken at ten o’clock by Henry Townsend, of 
Manchester, England, who delivered an address. 


An address was given on “The Contribution of the Coloured 
People to the Education of their Race”, by John Hope, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Dr. Truett took the chair at 11.7 for business. 


The Executive reported that nearly all business had been dis- 
posed of from day to day, and that the remainder could be 
taken at the evening session. It was therefore agreed to 
cancel the afternoon session. 


August Hoefs, of Cassel, interpreted by J. H. Rushbrooke, ex- 
pressed the joy of himself and his compatriots that their 
invitation for 1933 to Berlin had been accepted. He further 
conveyed the thanks of those who had profited by the 
generous help of food rendered through Mr. Hoover. 


The session resumed at 11.20, when an address was given on 
“Theological Education” by W. T. Conner, of the South- 
Western Baptist Seminary. 


An address was given on “College and University Education’, 
by Frank W. Padelford, of the Board of Education, North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 


Discussion followed, initiated by G. Hagstrom, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, shared by Clifton D. Gray, of Bates College, and 
summed by the chairman. 


Messrs. Senior and Townsend closed the session at noon. 


CORONATION SERVICE. 


The chair was taken at 7.38 by Dr. Truett at the request of the 
President-elect. 


Prayer was offered by G. T. Webb, and was followed by song. 
A telegram from Brazilian Baptists greeted the Congress, 


The Executive reported through Clifton D. Gray, recommending 
in lieu of resolutions the adoption as the Congress’ message 
of the addresses of the President and the General Secretary, 
with the sermon of Charles Brown; and expressing indebted- 
ness to residents of Toronto, both public and denominational. 
This was agreed to with acclamation. Messrs. Matthews 
and Ratcliff, and Dr. G. T. Webb responded for the 1,095 
workers. 


After songs a telegram was read from President Mullins an- 
nouncing his return home in improved health. 


Dr. Truett acknowledged the appreciation of his services as 
acting president, impressing the duty of translating 
emotion into action. 
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W. Y. Fullerton offered thanksgiving, and prayer for the in- 
coming: officers. 


The new General Secretary, the Rev. J. H. Rush- 
brooke, M.A., D.D., was presented and spoke. 


M. E. Aubrey, of London, England, spoke on “The Kingship 
of Jesus”. 


The incoming President, John MacNeill, spoke on “The Apostolic 
Type”. 


He then declared the Fourth Congress closed; the fifth to 
assemble in Berlin, 1933. After the doxology, he pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Signed: 


W. T. WHITLEY, 
Minute Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


SATURDAY, 23rd JUNE, 1928. 


The Fourth Baptist World Congress was held at Toronto, in the 
grounds of the Canadian National Exhibition by Lake Ontario. 

The morning of Saturday, 23rd June, was largely spent by dele- 
gates registering. The Horticultural Building, with its fountain 
under the glass dome, was equipped for local purposes, where hosts 
and guests met, letters could be written, sent and received, newspapers 
were provided, rest and tea could be enjoyed. Three extensions to the 
north housed a multitude of exhibits, and provided accommodation 
later for sectional meetings. The Canadian Baptist Book Room had 
a large display of denominational literature. And throughout the 
week the handsome block well justified its temporary title, the Hall of 
Friendship. 

Overnight, preparations had been made for the Executive Com- 
mittee, which had to face an emergency in that President Mullins, 
whose services had been so freely given for five years, was lying ill, 
unable to take his place at the Congress. The Executive spent all 
Saturday morning at business, appointing many committees, whose 
work became evident in the public meetings; while the full Executive, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Clarence A. Barbour, of Rochester, sat 
day by day till the close, when it was replaced by its successor. 

The chief meetings were held in what is usually the Transportation 
Building, more than 100 yards long and 60 yards wide, with top 
lighting and doors on every side. At its southern end was erected a 
vast sounding-board sheltering a platform where assembled the 
speakers for each session, with a reading-desk and a grand piano. 
Below this was a larger platform for the staff of secretaries and the 
daily guests. Below this was a wide enclosure for the press of all 
countries, while a special steward was in charge of these three 
official sections. The main portion of the hall was available for more 
than 6,000 hearers, for whose marshalling there was a courteous 
staff of ushers at every session. After a day of experiments, it was 
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' possible so to drape the hall and adjust amplifiers, that the speeches 
could be heard throughout the whole great building. 


ROLL CALL. 


The chair was taken at two o’clock by Mr. Albert Matthews, in his 
capacity as chairman of the Canadian National Committee, which 
with its 23 subsidiary and allied committees had made such careful 
arrangements for the whole Congress. Worship was conducted by the 
Rey. Clarence A. Barbour, of Rochester, N.Y., and praise was led by 
the Rev. G. A. Leichliter, of Buffalo, whose energy was indefatigable 
throughout the meetings. 

The Congress heard with sorrow the news of Dr. Mullins’ illness; 
day by day telegrams were interchanged, till it was reassured by 
tidings of his return home. To supply his place in one respect, it was 
agreed that the Rev. George W. Truett, p.p., of Dallas, Texas, should 
act as presiding officer generally. 

Many greetings were received. Cables were read from the Aus- 
tralian Union, from Japan, from A. de Souza for the Brazilian Union, 
from the White Russians at Minsk, from Messrs. Bystrom, Benander 
and Moden of Sweden. Telegrams came from the First Rumanian 
Church at Detroit and the Presbyterian Church of Canada. A letter 
was read from the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George of Britain; and 
another despatched from Canberra when the foundation stone of the 
first Baptist church in the capital of Australia was laid on 21st 
March; also another from the Presbytery of Toronto. 

Other greetings were received at different times. From sister 
communions, three delegates appeared, representing the Disciples of 
Christ, the Western Section of the Ecumenical Methodist Conference, 
and the United Church of Canada, into which have recently merged 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregationalists. Civic and national 
life were represented. The Mayor of the city sent Controller A. E. 
Hacker to speak on his behalf; and the welcome expressed was amply 
borne out in the courtesy shown by all officers throughout the week. 
The Hon. Newton W. Rowell, Canadian delegate to the League of 
Nations, delivered an appreciation of the interest shown by Baptists 
in the great subjects affecting all life and thought. The Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada, 
sent the following message :— 

I count it an honour to ‘be afforded the privilege of extending a 
cordial welcome to the delegates attending the sessions of the Fourth 
Congress of the Baptist World Alliance. Canada is highly favoured 
by having within her borders much distinguished representatives of 
the Baptist Church from all parts of the civilized world, who are 
assembled at this time to reason together about matters of vital con- 
cern to the spiritual welfare of mankind. 


By a happy coincidence the Congress is meeting at the precise 
moment when a special educational effort on the part of the Baptist 
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community in Ontario and Quebec is nearing fruition. The Baptist 
Church, in fostering education, has followed the trend of Christianity 
in all the ages, and in McMaster University, presently located in 
Toronto, maintains an institution of learning which has an enviable 
record of achievement and many of whose sons and daughters have 
attained eminence in our national life. For the statesmanlike vision 
which has planned the relocation of the University at Hamilton, in 
order that larger responsibilities may be accepted and greater op- 
portunities for service seized, the Baptist people in Ontario and 
Quebec are to be heartily commended. Their self-sacrificing efforts 
in this connection are ample testimony to the truth that the whole 
well-being of the nation depends in large measure upon a right use 
of university education. 


I confidently hope that the deliberations of the Congress may 
result in bringing nearer the establishment of truth and justice, unity 
and concord among the nations of the earth—a consummation which 
all men of vision “whate’er our name or sign’ contend for and 
earnestly desire. 


A second address of welcome was made by the Rev. W. H. 
Langton, TH.D., of Brantford. 


I esteem it a very great privilege as President of the Baptist 
Convention of Ontario and Quebec, to address a few words of welcome 
to this magnificent assemblage of Baptists, gathered together on this 
momentous occasion, from all parts of God’s great Universe. 

We have been privileged as Baptists of this Convention, to wel- 
come at different times in our history, a number of distinguished 
visitors, both as individuals and organized bodies; but never before 
has it fallen to our lot to welcome such an august assembly as the 
one which is congregated with us at the present time. This is indeed, 
as the Book of Revelation so well declares: —‘A great multitude, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues;” and I assure 
you, that as Baptists of this Convention, we bid you WELCOME 
with all our hearts. 


I am told that in Atlanta, Georgia, the very place from which some 
of you have come, there is erected a monument to the memory of 
Henry Grady, the famous Georgian editor and orator. Beneath 
this monument are inscribed the words, ‘He loved the North and the 
South into friendship.” This great gathering before which I stand 
today, calls to my mind another monument. Nearly two thousand 
years ago, there was erected on the hill called Calvary, a monument 
in the form of a rugged cross, and hanging on that rugged cross 
was an innocent Christ, and beneath that innocent Christ were in- 
seribed in invisible letters, the solemn and glorious words, “He loved 
the North, the South, the East, the West; the Black man, the White 
man, the Red man, the Yellow man, the Rich man, the Poor man, 
the Learned man, and the Ignorant man into Christian friendship 
and into universal brotherhood.” Well, with that monument con- 
stantly before my eyes, and in the name of the Christ of that monu- 
ment, on behalf of the Baptists of this small part of our great 
Baptist brotherhood, I bid you welcome. We welcome you first of all 
because you are Christians. After all, the thing that matters most, 
is that men and women, from whatsoever nation they come, or with 
whatsoever tongue they may speak, shall be linked by personal faith 
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to Jesus Christ, and united to one another by the common ties of 
Christian life and love. Of course, we welcome you, not simply 
because you are Christians in your belief, or because you believe as 
we believe, but also, because you practice those great principles of 
Christian life such as were exemplified in the life of Him who “came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life as a 
ransom for many.” 


After all, belief is only a part of our responsibility as Christian 
men and women; in fact, to say the least of it, we only really believe 
those things which we try our very best to practise in our daily lives. 
Yes, we welcome you because you are Christians. A community is 
always very much enriched by the incoming of people who believe 
and practise the principles of Jesus Christ. 


However, important as all this may be, we welcome you, not only 
because you are Christians, but also, because you are distinctive 
Christians. We have a profound admiration for Christian people of 
all religious denominations, but at the same time we honestly believe 
that Baptist Christians are in at least a measure, distinct from 
other Christians in the world. We are distinct in our principles 
and distinct in our message. Now, of course, this distinction in 
principles along with the fact of our distinction of message, places 
upon us a distinct responsibility in regard to our Christian life and 
walk. Wherever I have gone I have heard people speak of Baptists 
as being in a peculiar sense, a distinct body of Christian people. 
Some time ago, for example, a Baptist minister was found guilty of 
a rather serious offence, and in commenting on this offence, I heard 
a very fine cultured lady who was not a Baptist say, “This thing is 
bad enough no matter how you look at it, but it is made just that 
much worse by the fact that the wrongdoer is a Baptist.” I heard 
a prominent Presbyterian business man, just a few weeks ago, make 
this statement: “I don’t know of any body of people on earth with 
whom I would rather do business, than with Baptists.” He said, 
“Baptists have always had the reputation of keing honest in busi- 
ness.”’ 


Now if these testimonies are true, and I certainly think they are, 
then it is a very natural thing for me as a representative of the 
Baptists of this Convention, to say WELCOME to this great gather- 
ing of distinctive, or Baptist Christian men and women. Personally, 
I rejoice to know that this gathering of the Baptist World Alliance is 
being held in the city of Toronto, a city which in many senses might 
be spoken of as the centre of our Baptist activity in these two 
provinces, of which our Convention is composed. 


Well now, it would be a serious mistake if I spent all the time 
at my disposal, in merely complimenting you. Consequently, in my 
address of welcome, I would like to impress upon you, the necessity 
of facing our future with its gigantic tasks and its stupendous 
possibilities, in the spirit of a sound, keen, commonsense and conse- 
crated Christian optimism. Our prospects as Baptists are as bright 
as the promises of God. We have been riding from the village of 
Gruntville to the village of Despair quite long enough, it is time 
for us to change our outlook. Our faces must not be turned toward a 
setting sun, but rather toward a sun which is rising with healing and 
light in its wings. Some one has well suggested, that the optimist 
is one who sees a light in a dark room, whereas, the pessimist is one 
whose business it seems to be, to blow the light out. Some people, 
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even Baptist people, are like the poor lamenting Hamlet, they go 
about exclaiming :— 


“The times are out of joint, 
Oh cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set them right.” 


Brethren, this must never be our attitude as a Baptist people. 
In fact, this very gathering, this Fourth Gathering of the Baptist 
World Congress, is from the very nature of it, an indication of the 
glorious fact that we Baptists believe the future to be literally 
teeming with possibilities for us. We are met on this occasion be- 
cause we believe that we are called and set apart by God Himself, 
to play an important part in the consummating of that world-wide 
and time-long programme, concerning which God has Himself de- 
clared, “Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for an in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession.” 

We Baptists in this Convention believe that we are facing a new 
era in our Baptist life, and thank God, the very programme of this 
Congress recognizes this self same fact, for the general subject of the 
programme is, “Baptist Life in the World’s Life,” and the purpose 
of it all is, “To sum up all things in Jesus Christ.” Now, of course, 
this all calls upon us as Baptists to face our individual and collective 
responsibility and then to reconsecrate ourselves to our glorious 
Saviour and Lord. Our commission is, “Go ye into all the world and 
make Christians of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Fellow Baptists, 
as I bid you welcome to-day, I appeal to you one and all to rededicate 
your lives to Him in whom all things consist. I will close with the 
words of the hymn-writer :— 


“God is with us, God is with us, 

So our brave forefathers sang; 

Far across the field of battle, 

Loud their holy war-cry rang: 
Never once they feared, nor faltered, 
Never once they ceased to sing, 

God is with us, God is with us, 
Christ our Lord shall reign as King. 


Great the heritage they left us, 
Great the conquest to be won; 

Armed hosts to meet and scatter, 
Larger duties to be done; 

Raise the song they nobly taught us, 
Round the wide world let it ring, 

God is with us, God is with us, 
Christ our Lord shall reign as King.” 


All these greetings, focussed in an address by the chairman, Mr. 
Albert Matthews, were acknowledged on behalf of the Alliance by 
Dr. Truett. 

The roll was then called. While there are 98 different peoples 
among whom Baptist churches are found, yet they are not organized 
on exactly the same basis, but upon that of national unions or con- 
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ventions. Of these there are 32 in Europe; 80 mission fields are 
reckoned in Asia; 17 groups exist in Africa; North America has 6 
great conventions, in contrast to 16 for Central America and the 
West Indies, and 9 for South America; Australia has 6 federated 
Unions, and New Zealand one. Three minutes were allotted to each 
group to make response. At previous congresses there was much 
diversity of form and language, song being very popular. But on 
this occasion there were simply 53 speeches or letters, the most ex- 
ceptional being from Palestine in Hebrew and Arabic. A pastor from 
Rumania, and a lady from China, appeared in national costume; and 
a Norwegian showed his national flag, planted at both poles, which 
led the thoughts to—Christ shall reign from pole to pole with 
illimitable sway. 
Various business arrangements closed the lengthy session. 


SATURDAY, 23rd JUNE, 1928. 
EVENING SESSION. 


After the various spectacular, social, and business elements of the 
opening, the Congress settled down to consider the great themes which 
interest Baptists: Dr. Truett occupied the chair, and worship was 
led by the Rev. S. S. Poole, of Saint John in New Brunswick. 


The welcome of the Dominion of Canada was given by the 
Honourable Newton W. Rowell, K.C., of Toronto, whose former 
relationship to the Government of Canada made him in a unique 
sense a representative of the whole of the Dominion, and whose 
present relationship to the League of Nations made him a suitable 
speaker to a world congregation. 

The Honourable Mr. Rowell, in opening, expressed his great 
satisfaction in welcoming the Baptists of the world to the Dominion 
of Canada because, in an age when material consideration bulks 
so large in thought and when men are so devoted to the consideration 
of questions of merely material growth and progress, it is heartening 
to greet a great assemblage of people who have uppermost in the 
minds a question of greater value than material wealth. “We 
welcome you because of the purpose you have in view in coming to 
our Country, the purpose of building into the lives of men and 
women that quality of character which is necessary for abiding 
greatness.” 

“We. recognize that in this gathering there is that spirit of 
brotherhood which reveals itself in a thorough-going cooperation so 
essential at this time in the world’s history to the preservation of 
international peace.” 

Mr. Rowell then made reference to some of the subjects which 
would come up for discussion during the sessions of the Congress, 
speaking particularly of Militarism, Industrialism, and Racialism. 
After indicating the meaning and reach of these various subjects, he 
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went on to say, “We are glad you are going to discuss these ques- 
tions, and that you will discuss them in Toronto. Canada is deeply 
interested in problems of this character. A nation of peace-loving 
people, occupied with the industrial questions that are bound to be 
dominant in a great and growing country, and vitally concerned 
regarding racialism where men of various nations find a home and 
seek the development of life, the discussion of these questions cannot 
but be of the greatest importance to the people of the Dominion. The 
people of Canada are interested in the problem of militarism, and you 
will be glad to know that the people of the Dominion are firm 
believers in the limitation of armaments.” 


Mr. Rowell continued by referring to the fact that for over one 
hundred years the people of Canada and the people of the United 
States have lived side by side in peace, and have so grown in 
mutual understanding that no person in either nation could conceive 
of circumstances that would provoke even the thought of war. The 
people of Canada are interested, with the people of the United States, 
in providing some other method than war for the settlement of 
international disputes. National differences will arise, even as 
opinions vary between individuals, and it is useless to decry war 
without devising a better method of meeting the problems of inter- 
national life. 


Mr. Rowell called attention to an agreement that was entered into 
by Canada and the United States in 1909—-an agreement providing 
for the appointment of an international, joint commission which 
should exercise jurisdiction on boundary waters. The agreement 
provided that, should any questions arise affecting the relations of 
the two countries, such questions should be referred to the Commission 
for investigation and report, and perhaps for decision. In the years 
that have followed since that time, the Commission has disposed of 
more than twenty matters. It is not any wonder then that Canada 
is a whole-hearted believer in the League of Nations. The principles 
of the League have been practised for two decades on this Continent. 


Concerning industrialism, the speaker referred to Canada’s grow- 
ing industrial life and her increasing importance among the nations 
of the world as a maker and distributor of the things of life. The 
wealth of Canada is rapidly increasing, and it is inevitable that she 
shall have men who will be great financial leaders. The industries 
of the Country call for skilled labor in great variety, and the call 
is answered from across the seas. Men of different nations are 
engaging side by side in the industrial enterprises. It is inevitable 
that questions of the relationships of varied interests will arise and 
will seek solution as the Country moves on. It may be that the 
churches in their ecclesiastical capacity will not be able to solve these 
problems, and it is possibly not right that we should ask the churches 
to do so, but it is unquestionably the business of the churches to 
ereate and maintain an atmosphere of Christian brotherhood without 
which there is no permanent solution to the industrial problems of 
the world. In so far as Christian ideals are set forth and accepted 
by the people, to that extent does it become possible for the 
economists of the day to solve the problems among the different 
classes of society who should strive together for the common good. 


Concerning the question of racialism, Mr. Rowell recognized the 
extreme difficulty of the problem, especially where it reveals itself 
keenly. Men of different nations may live together without the sense 
of racial difference, but when people of different races are associated, 
the problem becomes a serious one. Canada has no solution ready 
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to offer, but awaits with interest the light that may be shed upon 
the problem by the discussions in this Congress. 

Concluding his address, Mr. Rowell reiterated his own warm wel- 
come to the visitors to the Congress, assuring them of the deep 
interest of all of Canada in this great and significant gathering of 
Christian people from all the countries of the world, and wished them 
the greatest possible success in their deliberation through the days 

_of the coming week. 


Three speeches were made, by a Chinese, a Burman, a South 
Carolinian. The first was by the Rev. T. C. Bau, B.A., D.D., of the 
Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention, who sketched 


THE BEARING OF PRESENT MOVEMENTS IN CHINA UPON 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


It is a great pleasure and honor to me to address you this evening. 
China is one of the great members of the family of Nations. As all 
of the movements which have been developed in the past few years 
are familiar to you I will only make a brief review of the major ones 
and their influence upon the Christian work at large. 


1. The New Thought Movement. This movement has led the 
intelligent and student classes to the restudying of our old classics 
from a critical point of view, and introduced and interpreted the 
principles and methods of science and ideas of democracy. It is that 
movement which has torn down the walls of old customs and social 
forms. It is that movement which has made great advances in 
adapting a national spoken language and applying it as the language 
of literature. Many Chinese Christians are participating in the 
movement and the movement in turn has helped the Christian Church. 
Many books of science have been translated by Missionaries and 
Chinese Christians. The Bible itself being translated into the spoken 
language has made great contributions to the life of the people. 


2. The Mass Education Movement. There has been in China for 
many, many years the problem of illiteracy. We Chinese have 
realized that we can not build our nation of a people, the majority of 
whom are illiterate. This movement came in to solve this Problem of 
Illiteracy. One thousand characters have been selected and schools 
have been opened to teach those who can not read and write, so that 
within six months, those who come will be able to read and write. The 
percentage of intelligence in the churches is much higher, because 
for twenty years we have had in our program the educational work 
for adults, through Sunday School lessons and even through our 
Sunday pulpits. The church hag a great opportunity in carrying 
forward such a task in the years to come. 

3. The Farmers’ and Laborer’s Movement. In China above eighty 
per cent. of the population are farmers and laborers. They formerly 
occupied very important positions, but because of the selfishness of 
the scholar, and ruling classes, they lost their own former place in 
the life of the Nation as the basis of society. To-day we have dis- 
covered the great value of farmers and laborers in the building of 
the Nation and we are assured that by their own power, initiative 
‘and spirit, they will be able to regain their old place of importance. 
The power of education and propaganda among them has been 
realized. The Church has emphasized for many years rural and in- 
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dustrial work, and we are conscious of our duty in bringing these 
two classes of people into the Kingdom of God. 

1. The Women’s Movement. This movement is a product of the 
Christian Church. China is awakened to the idea of educating 
women, because we have found every nation needs intelligent women 
as well as intelligent men. The women in China to-day are seeking 
for equality in social positions and equal privileges and rights with 
men in vocational pursuits. The rapid elevation of women’s position 
and ‘the development of womanhood is very noticeable. They are 
striving to build happy homes and also to participate in the affairs of 
the Nation. 

In all and above all is the rise and growth of the nationalistic 
spirit which characterizes all the movements. Revolution has been 
going on for many years, and war has frequently been employed to 
further its ends. 

The Chinese Church, which stands for principles and truths, has 
been moving with and supporting these movements, by participating 
in the whole program of the reconstruction of the Nation. 

Although the Church through its program and work has made 
great contributions to China in the past, yet it has made mistakes. 
Our neglect of our duties, our unjust criticisms upon even the good 
points of the people, and our prejudice against all non-Christians in 
the past in general, and the very fact of the relation of the Churches 
to Missionaries and to foreign support, in particular, have led our 
people outside of the Church to misunderstand us and to misinterpret 
the Gospel we preach and the Christ in whom we believe. The anti- 
Christian elements made no allowance for the difficulties of the 
Church. They criticized, opposed and attacked with their whole 
effort. But they did not really bring with them peril or destruction 
to our Church and our work. In time of persecution and suffering, 
we Christians candidly confess our sins, and correct our mistakes but 
at the same time we must hold fast our Faith in God our Father and 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. They have strengthened, united and 
purified our Churches. The loss is in quantity, but the gain is in 
quality. The four hundred thousand Chinese Christians are going to 
stand by their simple Christian living in the face of their opponents. 

To-day in China the Christian Church is facing a new, greater 
crisis. The young Church is confronted with a great task. Those 
movements have brought to us a new opportunity. When we see 
before us the great mass of people unreached and the great field 
untouched, we feel our great responsibility. At this time of the 
national reconstruction, what is Christianity to give, and what is the 
Church to contribute? If it failed, the Church would have no further 
chance, and it would be weakened itself. The general situation in 
China is waiting for help. We need your help, sympathy and 
prayer now more than ever before. 

As to the strength of the Church, it is young, and we need edu- 
cation and experience. It is weak, we need sympathy and advice. 
We need support from our elder sister churches in the West. But 
first of all we wait for guidance from God, who will teach us and 
help as in the days of distress and tribulation. We are eager and 
hopeful of our future. 

But there is a danger. The young Church is not strong enough 
to bear the whole responsibility. The pressure of its foes threatens 
to crush its life, or the excessive zeal for nationalism may lead the 
Church astray. Great attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
the sense of universality of the Christian Church in the world.. The 
need of this sense of unity is being more deeply felt by Chinese 
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Christians. She is determined to remain in the fullest fellowship 
with the Christian Churches throughout the world in common loyalty 
to our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 


The second contribution was again made by an Asiatic, Thra San 
Ba, M.A., of Rangoon.in Burma, who bravely faced the embarrassment 
of his speech being amplified back from a distant point. His mere 
presence and bearing well illustrated his theme, which was 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE CHURCHES IN BURMA. 


Burma is one of the oldest mission fields. It was there that over 
a hundred years ago the immortal Judson planted the banner of Christ, 
and from that time to this day money and men have been poured into 
her for the upkeep and extension of the work. Such an amount of 
time, labour and expense demands that those churches which have long 
been established should be independent. The missionary movement 
cannot be said to be really successful unless such churches have become 
self-sustaining and self-propagating. Indeed the mission work can 
expand “unto the uttermost part of the earth” and thus fulfil the com- 
mand of the Master, only when these churches not only are in a 
position to dispense with foreign support, but also actively join in 
the missionary enterprise. An important question for the mission 
of Burma, and for that matter the missions in the rest of the world, 
is, therefore, how to secure the independence of the older churches in 
the field and bring them into active co-operation in the tasks of world- 
wide evangelism. 

It is to be noted at the beginning that there are two broad aspects 
to the question of independence, the external and the internal. On 
the one hand, there are implied certain things that have to be re- 
moved; on the other hand, we have the more important factor of the 
inner recruiting of vital energies, without which real freedom is im- 
possible. Every element, therefore, that enters into the securing of 
independence of the native churches will wear these two aspects, 
which are not, however, exclusive but are involved in each other. 
Of the many forces operating in the mission fields in connection with 
the question of independence, we can note only some of the important 
ones. 

In the first place, there is the financial side to the question. The 
fields differ in their financial resources. In certain places missionary 
support can be safely withdrawn, whereas in certain other places 
withdrawal would mean paralysing the work. The economic status 
of the people has to be taken into consideration. A people too 
poor to keep body and soul together will not be able to carry on the 
missionary institutions as they are now constituted. Any measure, 
that strengthens the financial resources of the people and puts them 
on a sound economic basis is contributing something to the securing 
of their independence. It is because of this that the industrial and 
agricultural enterprises of the mission should not only be welcomed but 
should also be encouraged. 

One of the strongest factors in the reconstruction of the world 
to-day is nationalism. Nationalism has affected every part of the 
world, but it has not always shown itself in a favourable light. In 
fact its tendency is towards violence and exclusiveness and has made 
the readjustment of the world an unduly difficult task. This, how- 
ever, should not blind us to its true value and place in life. The spirit 
of self-assertion has to be counted as one of the great assets of the 
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day. Properly directed it will work itself out in the creation or re- 
generation of a nation. And nationhood is one of the necessary things 
when we consider the independence of our institutions. It is idle 
to talk of turning over responsibilities and institutions to the native 
people if these people are merely an incoherent mass of primitive 
elements. They must possess self-consciousness and self-respect be- 
fore they can be entrusted with any responsibility. It is necessary 
to encourage those movements that make for the creation and 
strengthening of right national or racial consciousness. It is in this 
respect that we see the exemplary practical wisdom of the British 
Government, which always recognises the different racial elements in 
the country and gives them adequate protection and due representa- 
tion. And I know of no factor that contributes so much to the 
strengthening of our national selfhood as the help and encouragement 
given by the government in matters civic and political with a view to 
self-expression and self-government. The political issue of the day 
is one of the things that should be very clear to the missions. It 
is, of course, unwise for missionaries to get mixed up in politics; but 
it has to be recognised that they are not altogether out of the range 
of politics, for we all are more or less involved in the social and pol- 
itical readjustment of the time. And it is meet that the mission 
aries, who are still our leaders, should find their place in this re- 
adjustment. We note with satisfaction some shining examples of 
men who have multiplied their influence and usefulness by rendering 
service to the people in social and civil matters. The people still look 
up to their missionaries for help and guidance when they come to their 
pressing problems, be they theological or social. 

The theological side of the question must not be overlooked. It 
is a common attitude now-a-days to avoid theological issues. It is a 
prudent course to follow, for it saves us troubles and dissensions. But 
as things go, the east moves slower than the west, and whereas there 
has been proper theological adjustment at home, there has not been 
corresponding adjustment in the fields. The native Christians of this 
generation cannot be said to have greater theological comprehension 
than their fore-fathers. On the contrary, there has been a falling off 
in the interest in theological thinking and discussions, and people are 
satisfied with vague ideas about many things. This state of things is 
not necessarily dangerous, but surely it does not make for a strong 
church, a church which can be safely left to do its own thinking. It 
is here in the thinking power of the native churches that we have 
also to look for signs of their fitness or unfitness for independence. 
Many native churches, if now abandoned, will have to cling to old 
inadequate conceptions to save their life, or else will liberally absorb 
pagan and superstitious ideas and practices, and thus get lost to the 
Christian world. This is not a wild statement, for we can see in 
Burma skeletons of experimental churches with superstitious senti- 
ment and inadequate theological conceptions. It it to be noted that 
the East is particularly open to this form of danger. The East which 
is accustomed to boast of its ancient heritage and its spiritual or 
mystical temper has not been found to have sufficiently weighed either 
the ancient or new values. It is the imperative duty of the missions 
to see that the native churches have interest as well as experience in 
theological thinking, before these churches are left to work out their 
own destiny. Vigorous thinking on the fundamental things of our 
faith is one of the surest signs of the fitness of a church for inde- 
pendence. 

Lastly, the actual application of the principles of independence de- 
pends very much upon the workers on the field. A combination of 
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vision and practical wisdom is needed as much in our church relation- 
ship as in other relationships of life. Opportunities must be seen and 
grasped, potential leaders must be recognised and recruited, and re- 
sponsibilities must be turned over as soon as the native churches 
have the means and power to assume them. Missionary authority 
should be exercised and help given only where they are vitally needed. 
All along sympathy and courage have to be shown. A good deal of in- 
dustry in work and thought is also needed. And adaptability to 
changing conditions is essential. Unadaptability in the matter of 
personal habit and thought can be, in fact has been, a great hindrance 
to progress. Indeed, the time requires the most sympathetic, indus- 
trious and quick-thinking men you can send out. Only such workers 
will be in a position to render the greatest possible service to the 
native people in working out their destiny. The overruling hand of 
our gracious Master can be seen here as elsewhere, but we are workers 
with Him, and it is our bounden duty to exert our utmost sympathy, 
good will and patient thinking in these times of turmoil and change. 
When we do so, the Holy Spirit will guide out of uncertainties and 
impotence into the light of truth and power. 


The closing address was given by the Rev. Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, D.p., formerly president of Furman University. 


BAPTISTS AND WORLD EVANGELIZATION. 
ite 


The first thing to say is that we are not the only people engaged 
upon the task, though the theme has a slight squint in that direction. 

Some Baptists habitually carry the whole world Atlas-like on 
their shoulders. They never accept the relief of the fact that 
Christians of every name feel as keenly as we the obligation to carry 
the Good News to every land. Some of these, if gifts in money may be 
taken as a test, are more zealous than we; and some, if results may be 
taken as a test, are more successful than we. 

If the truth must be told, there are Baptists who believe that we 
alone have the commission to evangelize the world. I once heard a 
Baptist affirm this, and he supported his claim by shouting triumph- 
antly, “Where were the Presbyterians and the Methodists when the 
Commission was given?” Baptists received the Commission; and 
Baptists alone are qualified to give the whole Gospel to the whole 
world. Others dispense a mutilated or at least a defective Gospel, 
and we must make good their shortcomings. 

Thus some Baptists are as interested in the conversion of other 
Christians to Baptist views as they are in sharing their experience of 
Christ as Saviour with the non-christian world. I have lately been in 
a section where there was far more zeal for the Baptist denomination 
than for world-wide missions. 

Concerning such Baptists we must remind ourselves of a cutting 
distinction made by Our Lord (Matt. 23:15) between partisan zeal 
and missionary zeal. Partisan zeal is conscientious, terribly so. 
Witness Saul of Tarsus. It is capable of any sacrifice except the 
sacrifice of its “views”. It can toil terribly. Witness the missionary 
monks of the early centuries who went everywhere to bring new 
peoples into subjection to the Papacy, at whose hands Paganism ac- 
cepted baptism, joined the church, and has been at home in it ever 
since! 
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Our Lord says of this zeal of the partisan for his party, of the 
sectarian to tag everybody with the name of his sect, that it some 
times succeeds; but at heavy cost to the proselyte. For the proselyte 
by accepting the other man’s creed has abdicated his freedom, the 
right to call his soul his own, and has submitted to be dragged into a 
cell bearing the name Religion. And since the whole struggle of 
both parties utterly misconceives religion, the poor victim is two- 
fold more a son of hell than the zealot who “converted” him. 

By which I understand our Lord to say, Religion is not a matter 
of Shibboleths, whether Baptist or other. And a first consideration 
for us Baptists under this topic is one, of cordial and happy recogni- 
tion of all that our brethren of other names and communions are 
doing to bring the knowledge of Christ to all peoples. Like Paul, we 
may rejoice that people preach Christ, however defective their con- 
ceptions and whatever their motive (Phil. 1:15f.) 


II. 


Having said this, no one can accuse me of merely sectarian in- 
terest if I go on to say that we Baptists can and do feel a distinctive 
urge for world evangelization, due to our entire willingness to let the 
New Testament have its way round the world. We incur no risk in 
dropping the denominational name, as I think we shall do, by and by, 
at least in the non-christian world. For we may go—as our genius 
requires us to go, to non-christians everywhere and say, “We bring 
you Christ and the documents of the Christian Faith in the New 
Testament, and we invite you to become Christians of the New Testa- 
ment type, on your own interpretation of the New Testament and of 
the type it describes.” 

We believe that this proposal reduces our task and our message to 
final simplification (as in Acts 15:9, 11): “God cleanses hearts by 
faith”; “It is by the grace of the Lord Jesus that we believe and are 
saved”, in the same way as all others are. I once asked a Summer 
Assembly of Presbyterians this question: “Is there anybody under this 
tent who believes that faith and faith alone is a sufficient principle 
of moral renewal?” Someone answered, No. I said, “Wouldn’t a 
little water help?” A brother replied, “A little bit.”” Whereupon I 
ended the colloquy by saying, ‘‘Well, if you’re going to have any water 
at all, I insist on enough to cover the subject.” 

Now for a missionary as distinguished from a domesticated church 
this simplification is essential, on the common sense principle that 
soldiers on the march carry little luggage. 

Let me be specific. (1) We carry no taint of sacerdotalism or 
sacramentarianism in our system, a taint which once it gets in is 
well nigh ineradicable. (See discussions now going on in England 
on Reservation of the Sacrament.) With us Ecclesiasticalism, to use 
a single word, is reduced to a minimum. In our view of the priest- 
hood of every believer, a priest, in the ecclesiastical sense, is a huge 
anachronism. From the point of view of history, he is two thousand 
years behind the times. From the point of view of personal religion 
and of the right of the individual to an unique relation to God in 
Christ, he is a solemn impertinence. Let him pass! 

(2) That is one thing, Here is another. The chill of intellectualism 
is equally absent from the Baptist conception of our Religion. The 
creedal churches tend to reduce Christianity to orthodoxy, to a species 
of thinking; and they attempt to secure uniformity where it is forever 
and ever and ever impossible, that is, in the realms of thought. We 
Baptists gave that up when we set the individual free to do his own 
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thinking and gave him as his charter those two great words of Paul, 
““‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is Liberty”, and ‘The glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 

Yes, we have a creed, certainly! Each man his own. And we 
are wonderfully united in it, narnely, the union of the believer with 
his Lord in an entirely unique and all-sufficing fellowship, into which 
no other soul may intrude, and which is yet the basis of the co- 
operation of such souls right round the world. We think we have 
discovered the final basis of unity and co-operation; we are united 
in love of liberty, and our co-operation is the co-operation of inde- 
pendent units under a common loyalty to Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In a word. The two great errors of western Christendom are 
Ritualism and Rationalism; and those Christians are best equipped for 
world evangelization who are freest from these errors. Accordingly, 
Baptists can appear anywhere on earth as the champions of the 
rights of the individual in Christ. And since He is the Light of the 
World, He is, like the sun, at home in every part of it. And since He 
is the Son of Man, He is as much at home in one nation as another. 
Christianity therefore is not a Religion for export, under labels pro- 
tected by patent. Such exported articles are an offence to the 
Christian Religion, and an impertinence to the non-christian mind. 

This is no indictment of the domesticated Church, which is free 
to develop life, message, method, agreeable to its locale. But when 
it sets out on a career of conquest, let it content itself with blanket, 
knapsack, flask, and rifle—the robe of salvation, the living bread, the 
water of life, and the word of the Gospel. 

Baptists can content themselves with two propositions: (1) One 
God and Father of all (which is Monotheism, the fundamental Reform 
for the world). (2) One Lord Jesus Christ and Redemption in Him, 
the forgiveness of sins. 

If we be content to take this line, to hold fast this simplification 
of the message and the method, we shall be irresistible anywhere on 
earth. Which reminds me that fifteen years ago the man who has 
travelled most extensively throughout the world in the interest of the 
Christian Religion, and whose name you all know, said to me across 
a table for two in an Atlanta hotel, “Because of their individualism 
and independence the Baptists have the best chance to win the world.” 

But let my closing word be on the note with which I began. Paul 
tells us that it is only with all saints (Hph. 3:18) that we shall be 
able to understand the immensities of our Gospel, and of our salvation. 
The single sensorium is not large enough, as the single barrelled tele- 
scope tried in vain to compass the great nebula of Andromeda. We 
need the composite sensorium of all the saints, saints of every com- 
munion, and out of every tribe and tongue and kindred and nation, we 
need this enlarged capacity to comprehend the incomprehensible Love 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

May He give us grace to be loyal to Him and loving toward all 
men as we undertake in His Name to do our part in World 
Evangelization. 


SUNDAY, 24th JUNE, 1928. 


MORNING SESSION. 


On Congress Sunday, the pulpits of most Baptist churches in 
Toronto, and of many other evangelical churches, were occupied by 
visitors from afar. The official service was held at eleven o’clock 
in the Congress Hall. Mr. W. C. Senior took charge of the singing. 
The Rev. W. S. Abernethy, D.D., of Washington, D.C., read and 
prayed. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. Charles Brown, D.D., 
of Ferme Park, London, England, on 


THE UNIVERSAL SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST 


*“And Jesus came to them and spake unto them saying: ‘All author- 
ity hath been given unto Me in heaven and on earth’.” Matt. 28:18. 


I am assuming at the outset that these amazing words were 
actually spoken on earth by one who had lived a real human life, 
that men heard them and believed them, and afterwards proclaimed 
them. I am not unaware of the questions which textual criticism 
has raised concerning the words, or of the fact that some doubt today 
even as some did on that day of imperishable memory. The words 
seem almost too good and great to be true. 


It may indeed be questioned whether those who heard them 
fully grasped their stupendous nature and claim, but enough 
would be understood to fill them with awe and _ wonder, 
and adoring joy. They would apprehend, in some measure the 
majesty of the Person who had companied with them so familiarly 
in past days calling them His friends, sharing their humble lot, wash- 
ing their feet, declaring: “I am among you as one that serveth’’, sub- 
mitting to temptation, to hunger and weariness and ignominious 
suffering and death. Doubtless the august utterance would recall 
similar words spoken by Him at different times during their inter- 
course, whose significance they had not, at the time, perceived. 
Critics who suggest that these words are not like Jesus should remem- 
ber these other words. 


Of course they set the speaker in a category apart from all men 
who have ever lived, and it is impossible to imagine any man who 
will ever live, unless he be a madman, making such a claim, a claim 
to absolute and unlimited dominion, not over all men and things on 
earth but in the unseen. 


“All authority in heaven and on earth.” 
29 
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His disciples had dreamt of a Kingdom for Him and had joined 
with the crowd in the endeavor to place a crown on His head, but 
what a local, parochial, paltry crown that was compared to this, 
this universal dominion beyond the bounds of which no soul of man 
can ever pass. I wonder, brethren, whether we gathered here from 
many lands, ministers and Christian workers actually believe these 
words, and whether our belief in the claim that the speaker makes 
here is a part of the working principle and conviction of our Christian 
service, and whether indeed the great Church of Christ, of which we 
form a part, with its scholars and saints, writers, preachers and 
workers realizes this declared universal sovereignty of Jesus Christ 
our’ Lord as breathed in these words! May we not all earnestly 
pray that in this hour and during these sessions there may come 
to us a more sure and vivid consciousness of the majesty and glory 
or our Lord, of His presence with us, hushing our hearts to reverence, 
and lifting them up in solemn adoration and joyous confidence, and 
sending us forth in the full assurance of faith to do His work and 
to proclaim and extend His Kingdom . 


Te 


May I remind you of one or two things concerning this majestic 
and unique claim? They are quite familiar, but it is well to emphasize 
them. (1) First: It was made by one who cared nothing for titles . 
or honowrs, but everything for truth, who was meek and lowly in 
heart, who asked for nothing for Himself, who refused dignities 
which were offered Him; and who, moreover, lived a flawless life, 
the one perfect and unstained life that has been lived on this planet, 
a life absolutely without failing or defect and, unlike any of the 
saints, without the slightest sense of personal sin. 


(2) The claim was made under perfectly unique circumstances, 
circumstances which helped to make it credible to His disciples. The 
speaker of the words had death behind Him and not in front of 
Him, as all other men have had. He had come victoriously through 
it. So far as He was concerned death was a conquered power. As 
St. Paul says, “He was declared to be the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection from the dead.” My brethren, we need to 
remember that the whole gospel of the Apostles rested upon the 
resurrection of Christ. It is the only explanation of the existence 
of the Christian Church and the Christian Scriptures. 


We may be quite certain that if the body of our Lord could have 
been discovered anywhere the lynx-eyed rulers of Jerusalem would 
have found it, and we may be equally certain that but for the resur- 
rection there would have been no preaching of the Cross. It would 
have remained the symbol of shame and ignominy and defeat. If 
the apostles gloried in the Cross it was because of the resurrection. 
Dr. Denney truly says that they never preached save to preach it. 
Read again the ever wonderful book of Acts and you will see that 
it is the staple theme of all apostolic witness and preaching. The 
fact that filled their horizon was, Christ is risen, Christ is living. 
He is here. St. Paul makes the Resurrection the foundation fact 
of the Gospel. Unless it be a fact, he declares, the whole fabric of 
the Christian faith and of the Christian Church tumbles in ruins at 
your feet. Preaching is vain, faith is vain, the apostles are liars, 
ae who fell asleep simply trusting in Christ, fell asleep on a 

elusion. : 


Christian people are the most miserable dupes on earth. 
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The resurrection was a fact on which there could be no com- 
promise. It simply filled the world for them and was at the back 
of all their thoughts concerning Jesus, and so it remains. 

_But_ see what, among many other things, is involved in it. Surely 
this. The Kenosis, the self-emptying, the severe limitation which 
He accepted when the Word became flesh, was over now, therefore 
the criticism of the passage that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
not sufficiently developed for the words of this passage to have been 
used at that time is a little beside the mark. If that doctrine be a 
fact, the fact would be present to the mind of the risen Christ, 
which would be as free from hindering limitations as His resurrection 
body. We realize that He had said a great deal in the days of His 
flesh about The Father and Himself, and, according to the Fourth 
Gospel, about the Holy Spirit; but I must confess that to me the 
words gather weight and importance as the words of the risen Christ. 
His farewell words to His friends intended by the very surroundings 
of their utterance to be stamped indelibly on the mind and memory 
of the Christian Church for evermore. 

(8) I venture to remind you as against another criticism that 
the words are like Jesus Christ our Lord. They by no means stand 
alone. They fit into the august self consciousness which, to the 
reverent student of our Lord, shines through the veil of humility 
which so often concealed His Glory from men. He indeed speaks 
to men as one who was only man could not speak. He demands 
absolute obedience from His followers. Always commanding, not 
suggesting things for their favourable consideration, demanding a 
personal devotion which must come before love of husband and wife 
or parent and child; declaring that He could have sheltered the sons 
and daughters of Jerusalem from their oncoming doom if only they 
had come to Him. True He delights to call Himself the Son of Man, 
but there is a dignity in that title often hidden from the casual reader, 
and moreover, He declares that the Son of Man is to come in His 
glory, to sit upon the throne of His Glory. He is the King before 
whose throne all nations are to be gathered, and by whose indisputable 
word and authority human destiny will be decided. He declares that 
He is meek and lowly in heart, but in the same breath, that He will 
rest all the overburdened sons of men who will come to Him. Where 
other religious teachers bid men come to God and believe in and obey 
God, He cries, Come to me, believe on me, you need go no further. 
“He that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 

(4) Further I remind you that these words fit entirely into 
the conception of our Lord given by the inspired speakers and writers 
of the New Testament. In one of the earliest speeches of Peter “He 
is Lord of All.” In the prologue of the Fourth Gospel He was God. 
“All things were made by Him and without Him was not anything 
made that hath been made.” Great statements which the first 
chapter in Colossians equals and even exceeds in its claims for Him. 

We remember the stately words of the Philippian letter. He was 
in the form of God, on an equality with God and He emptied Him- 
self, stooping not only to our humanity, but to the death of the Cross. 
“Wherefore God hath highly exalted Him and given to Him the 
name which is above every name that in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Christ 
is Lord to the Glory of God the Father.” Is it not surprisingly 
wonderful, my friends, that anyone has ever lived on this planet 
concerning whom such words could have been written and _ believed, 
and such words as those in the Book of Revelation, which at any 
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rate represent the first courses of masonry in the temple-of the Chris- 
tian faith; that He is the Ruler of the Kings of the earth, that He 
holds the keys of death and the unseen, that He is the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne, that He is King of Kings and Lord of Lords 
who shall reign for ever and ever, that the writer of that remarkable 
book, seeing the future in the present should declare “The Kingdoms 
of this world are become the Kingdom of our God and of His Christ.” 
Well, there it is my friends, there is the Christ of the New Testament 
in all His Kingly majesty. And the New Testament is the only 
authentic record we have of Him, and we all have access to that. 
Let our people return to it to find what the actual Jesus of history 
was, let them test all the portraits of Him which pedantic scholars 
have drawn, and the fanciful pictures with which highly imaginative 
writers of fiction have presented to us, by these records. See Him 
as He moves through the pages of the Gospels and as He grew 
in the wonder of His being to the minds of those who knew Him 
best and who worshipped Him as their sinless Lord, their risen living 
Saviour, the King and Judge of all mankind; let them behold then 
with unveiled face the Glory of the Lord and they will be constrained 
to join in the early Christian song of praise: “Thou art the King 
of Glory O Christ, thou art the everlasting Son of the Father.” 
We believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge, we therefore pray 
eee help Thy servants whom Thou has redeemed with Thy precious 
ood. 


Te 


As we contemplate this august Figure as He is brought before 
us in these words and in the portraiture of the New Testament 
what should be the effect of the contemplation on us? 


(a) Well, first 7¢ should confirm our confidence in the Government 
of the Universe. We know now who sits on the throne back of all 
appearances, in whose hands our destinies are, the hands that 
wrought in human labour and were wearied with it, that were laid 
in blessing on the heads of little children, that healed the sick and 
raised the dead, that broke common bread and made it a sacrament, 
and that were nailed for our advantage to the bitter cross. That 
Love incarnate is on the throne, the love which died for sin and wept 
with grief, that forgave the sinful, and compassionated the distressed, 
and set free the victims of evil spirits. Yes, but it is holy love, we 
need to remember that. Eternal righteousness. Not only the gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild, whose eyes are moist with pity and whose 
heart melts with tenderness, but also the angry Jesus whose eyes are 
ablaze with indignation and whose hands grasp the whip of small 
cords with which He drives the traffickers for gain in religion from 
His Father’s house, and whose words remind us not only of the 
gentle breath of a morning in spring, but of a terrific thunderstorm; 
not the personification of amiable good nature as some imagine, but 
the King of truth and righteousness making high ethical demands 
on His followers, with words of sacred intolerance and fiery indigna- 
tion for the hypocrite and the formalist and the oppressors of men. 
An uncompromising Christ of whom men stand in awe and who 
affirms that He will say to certain pleading and self-assured people 
“T never knew you, depart from me ye that work iniquity.” 


(b) It should awaken within us an adoring reverence. I am 
afraid of a faith in which there is no reverence, and I suspect a faith 
which has none of the element of wonder in it. And these elements 
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are lacking in much of the modern attitude towards our Lord. Men 
call Him by His human name, they discuss Him freely and familiarly, 
some of them almost presume to patronize Him and to question 
whether He knew as much as their assured and complacent selves. 
They class Him with Confucius and Socrates and Mohammed. To 
me that attitude is never suggestive of largeness of mind or keen- 
ness of intellect, or breadth of vision. Littleness and blindness rather. 
There is something seriously defective in the man who can stand 
before the Supreme goodness, the moral loveliness of the Jesus of 
the New Testament, not to speak of His teaching, unapproached in 
its loftiness, without wonder and reverence. It is this reverent mood 
which one would fain see in our preachers and teachers and our people. 
a will surely come with a closer study of the Christ of the Scrip- 
ures. 

(c) But the chief effect of a contemplation of these words and 
their implication should be that we act upon them. This King must 
be enthroned. It is as universal King that I am to present Him to 
men. You may say truly that His throne is the Cross, but it must 
be a throne. He made that perfectly clear to His first disciples. He 
insisted upon their obedience, there was no other way of discipleship. 
He was Master and Lord or nothing. They were His friends and 
indeed His true followers only as they obeyed. With a touch of 
impatience He exclaims “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things I say?” 

My brethren, I am afraid of cheapening either Christ or His 
religion, of giving the impression to men that either He or His 
Church ask for their support or patronage. Rather let it be affirmed 
that the greatest honour and glory of life is to belong to Him and 
that without Him the richest and wisest of men are helplessly lost. 

But before I can present this King effectively to my fellowmen 
I must enthrone Him in the obedience of my own heart and will. 
He can only be King of the whole as He is King of every part and 
“All authority” means first of all authority over me. The only people 
competent to preach the Gospel and teach His truth, whatever other 
orders they have, are the people who have experienced the authority 
of His saving grace in their own lives. The only people capable of 
managing the affairs of His Church and planning for the advancement 
of His Kingdom in the world are the people in whose lives His King- 
dom is an established fact and who therefore possess His Spirit. 
And herein, my brethren, lies a tragic possibility. I may be deep 
in what is called Christian work and may have entirely lost touch 
with Him. I can contend for Christian things in an unchristian 
spirit. I can have more or less correct theories about the person 
and work of Christ (and remember all theories and doctrines are 
inadequate and many of them inaccurate). I can be orthodox in my 
beliefs and eloquent in my denunciation of heresy; I can be a pas- 
sionate advocate of His Deity and of the inspiration of Scripture 
and yet I may be among those to whom He will say “I never knew 
you,” because I have never made, or continued to make, the complete 
surrender of my being to His authority. Anybody who knows the 
subtlety of the human heart knows that men can make religious 
activity, and speech and perhaps especially theological controversy 
and championship of truth a refuge from an uneasy conscience, or a 
substitute for that heart obedience to Christ which is the vital ele- 
ment in Christian service, and whose undoubted proof and acid test 
is that love of the brethren which is His new and imperious com- 
mandment. It is not primarily necessary that I be a preacher, or 
even a correct and earnest preacher, or that you be a busy church 
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worker; the primary necessity is that we belong to Christ in body, 
soul and spirit, that we be wholly surrendered and entirely governed 
by His will, that in every department of life our consistent attitude 
should be “Lord, what will thou have me do?” Do you not surely 
believe, my brethren, that if this great Baptist Church were not half, 
but altogether consecrated to Christ, that indeed if we here were so 
consecrated in this hour, the Holy Ghost would come upon us In such 
mighty power that we would shake the world? Meanwhile let it sink 
deep into your hearts that the one thing He expects from us is our 
obedience, that the one thing He expects us to do with His teaching 
is to carry it out. It is all in the nature of the commandment of 
Him, who is our Sovereign, King and Lord. : 

I must make Christ King in the realm of truth and_revelation. 
He alone is the infallible teacher, the full revelation of God. When 
He speaks every other voice must be silenced and all teaching must 
be tested by His. We must hear Him, not merely the Church. There 
is no infallible Church or Council, or theologian. People have 
had to break away from an institution called the Church before 
now, in the interests of spiritual freedom and evangelical truth. The 
simplest believer has the right of direct appeal to Him over the heads 
of all ecclesiastical authority and theological dogma. I must apply 
that all round. The final word is not with Moses and them of old 
time. He corrected and advanced beyond them and I must listen 
to Him. The law was given to Moses, but the law made nothing 
and no one perfect. Grace and truth came by Him who said “I am 
the truth.” 

We must continue to insist upon His sole sovereignty in the Church. 
He is the head of the body: not Pope or King. The State has no 
jurisdiction or competency in the spiritual realm, for the state is 
not a spiritual body. It consists of a]l sorts of creatures, clean and 
unclean, believers and unbelievers, Jews and Mohammedans, Hindus 
and Atheists—when, therefore, for the sake of secular protection or 
social honour, or political prestige or state subsidies, the Church ac- 
cepts the patronage and control of the state it is guilty of a species 
of disloyalty to Christ and is selling its birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Where the laws of any political state or ruler come into 
conflict with the commands of Christ we know as our fathers knew, 
as Christian men from Peter and John to Bunyan have known, 
which we ought to obey. We are not free in matters of religious 
belief and practice to follow either our own prejudices or the behest 
of any political ruler. We are sworn to obey Him. Our baptism 
rightly understood is the symbol of our complete immersion into His 
authority, the surrender of our whole personality to His sceptre and 
sway. He must control all our relations. The Church should furnish 
the world with the example, and object lesson of a community com- 
pletely governed by the teaching and spirit of Christ Jesus. Our 
existence as a separate section of the universal Church rests not upon 
our observance of the ordinance which gives us our distinctive name 
but on the broader basis of His sovereign authority. We differ from 
many of our fellow Christians in the contention that the New Testa- 
ment ordinances are for disciples only and for no other. Baptism 
never made man or child a disciple. It simply by a significant 
and appropriate symbol proclaimed both discipleship and the 
basis on which it rests. We affirm emphatically that no man 
has or ever had the power to make the bread and wine of 
the Holy Supper anything else than the bread and wine, and 
no bidding prayer or act of consecration can bring the body and 
blood of the Lord into them. Altar and priest in the Christian Church 
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are entirely destitute of the authority of Christ. Their introduction 
into the Christian assembly was a disaster, an anachronism. It put 
back the clock to the time of the old system and introduced pagan 
superstition and magic into the Church of Christ. My dear brethren, 
nothing is more important in connection with the observance of the 
sweet and simple ordinances of the New Covenant than that we 
should ascertain and follow the mind of Christ. Make of the ordin- 
ances what He made of them, no more and no less. Overhaul your 
ecclesiastical machinery in the light of His teaching and spirit. 
See if you have any shadow of right to refuse admission to His 
Church or His table any whom He has received. Do not follow 
tradition or denominationalism. Follow Him. The first necessity 
again is not that we be Baptists, but that we be Christians, ever 
seeking afresh to know His will. Watch where He lays the supreme 
emphasis and keep it there. Take His test of discipleship. Do not 
cumber up His simple conditions with ecclesiastical or theological 
requirements, which He would not sanction. 


Our Friend, our Brother and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be? 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word 
But simly following Thee. 


Finally on this point we have to consider this claim in the light 
of the relation of our Lord to the whole world. If there were no 
explicit command following the claim to “Go and make disciples of all 
nations,” we should surely infer it. Anybody who accepts the uni- 
versal sovereignty of Christ as a fact is bound to seek by all means 
in his power to get it established. He will never tolerate the idea 
of a spiritual authority over men divided between Gautama and 
Mohammed and Confucius or another. The best of these is a broken 
light. Jesus Christ alone is the eternal Son of God, who for us 
men and our salvation became Incarnate. He alone died for the 
sins of the whole world. He alone rose again from the dead. Neither 
is there salvation in any other for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby men must be’saved. He alone can 
give rest to burdened humanity and satisfy its deepest cravings and 
its loftiest ideals. If we believe our text we are bound to cry to all 
humanity, “Behold your only Saviour, your true and rightful King, 
in whom alone is redemption and fulness of life. 

And as over every nation so over every department of human life. 
“All authority in heaven and earth”, in earthly things as in things 
which we call heavenly. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” The Church must get completely away from the 
idea that its efforts are to be confined to its own premises and to 
what are specifically termed religious exercises and efforts. 

The whole world must be claimed for our King. We must not be 
content to hand over what we call secular affairs to the secular 
power. Strictly and truthfully speaking there are no secular affairs, 
though there is plenty of the secular spirit. It is apt to get into the 
Church and permeate its arrangements, and it needs to be watched 
against, and where found, to be exorcised. We must realize that 
policies and economics and amusements belong rightfully, not to 
the world and the flesh and the devil, but to Christ. On the bells 
of the horses and all they stand for, there must be written ‘Holiness 
unto the Lord.” The body must be made a temple of the Holy 
Ghost. We must believe that the Government of the State shall be 
on His shoulder. That was the old Puritan belief, and it must be 
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ours. The whole region of politics, national and international, needs 
to be cleansed and sweetened and exalted by His sceptre. The only 
sure preventative of war is the real enthronement of Him who is 
the King of righteousness and love and the Prince of Peace. 

We must no longer keep our religion in one watertight compart- 
ment and our business in another. Christian men are bound to 
conduct this business on Christian principles or be disloyal to Christ. 
They must be prepared to lose and sacrifice that He may reign. 
Slowly but surely men are coming to realize that. The League of 
Nations, Plans for disarmament, The introduction of co-operation 
into great commercial concerns are signs of it, that the only way 
to solid peace and prosperity is the Christian way—and these things 
are signs to me radiant with hope of the coming reign of Jesus 
Christ our Lord in departments of life from which He has been too 
long and too largely excluded. 

As for the other we had better recognize, as perhaps Puritanism 
did not, that amusement and sport are a necessity to a healthy 
life and that the true Christian policy is not to denounce them, 
but to bring them into subjection to Christ, to realize that a man 
can be a keen athlete and a faithful Christian. That the Lord Jesus 
is Lord, not of solemn religious ordinances only, but of games and 
recreations, of laughter and mirth and gaiety. That where He reigns 
these things will occupy their true place and proportion in life, they 
will be clean and rational and truly recreative, and a man may play 
his games and enjoy his amusements as truly as he may eat and 
drink to the glory of God—the whole world is to be reconciled to 
God, and the Church is to be His agent and instrument and partner 
in this work, for God hath committed to us the ministry and message 
of reconciliation. Everything is to be evangelized and that which can- 
not be must perish. The work of Evangelism is the primary duty 
of the Church and her very life blood. Art and science, literature 
and commerce, work and pleasure, are all to be the places of His 
dominion and His throne must be over them all. 

And now my brethren, I have only one word to add to what has 
already been perhaps a too protracted discourse on things which 
should be surely believed among us; and it is that this glorious Lord 
and King is with us today. 

Unless we realize that He is a living and present Christ we shall 
fail. J have not attempted to explain the intermediate section of this 
profound passage, but I fix your mind in closing on the last sentence 
of it, not a promise, but the affirmation of a present and massive 
fact, “Lo - am with you all the days even unto the end of the 
world.” That makes the word belong to all the disciples of Christ 
in all the ages, and therefore to us. 

it is a fact which needs to be burnt into the consciousness of the 
people of Christ. The King of Glory is here. We think and speak 
of His second coming, and the mind of many of His people 
seems to be fixed almost exclusively on that. There are many fruitless 
speculations and unwarrantable predictions as to the time and man- 
ner of that solemn event. JI am profoundly impressed by the fact 
that during the forty days between His resurrection and His as- 
cension there is no record that He said a single word about it. He 
did leave upon the mind of His followers during those days the duty 
of evangelism and of bearing witness to Him. My own deep belief 
and conviction.is that He is here. Present to faith though veiled from 
sight. And He is my Christ and yours. All the powers that encompass 
my life whether for good or ill are ultimately under His control. 
The hands which control the universe control also my destiny. Ulti- 
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mately I cannot escape Him. My sentence of approval or condemna- 
tion will come from His lips who knows my whole life and the 
secrets of all hearts. And He is with His Church as He is not 
with the world. “His name is Immanuel, God with us.” With us 
and not against us. With us to bless and inspire to protect and 
deliver, to teach and guide and empower. To place His infinite 
resources at our disposal, to lead us in the glorious fight for truth 
and goodness. With us in the person of the Holy Spirit to be our 
ally in our witness bearing and our contention for the right. 

What have we to do? To pray for the consciousness of His 
presence here gathered in His name, to welcome Him as Lord and 
King unto our hearts to take care to be on His side, to place our 
poor powers at His disposal, to abandon ourselves altogether to 
His authority, to believe in His generous grace which forgives us 
and trusts us; and then to go forward to such work as He has 
allotted to us, or such suffering as He shall ordain, with fearless 
trust, with faith which draws upon His resources and believes that 
He will be sufficient for all modern needs. Assured also that His 
throne will outlast all other dominions, that “He must reign till 
He hath put all enemies under His feet.” Whatever seems to reign, 
death, sorrow, error, superstition, sin and wrong, is but a phantom 
King. His Kingdom alone is an Everlasting Kingdom, and His 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. Of Him the prophetic 
word is true, let us believe and cherish it. ‘He shaJl not fail nor be 
discouraged till He hath set religion in the earth and the isles shall 
wait for His law.” 


SUNDAY, 24th JUNE, 1928. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon, the Afro-Americans took charge, and showed to 
other races how their genius expresses itself in religion. The general 
conduct of the service was by President C, H. Parrish, Ph.D., of the 
Simmons University, Louisville, Kentucky. With him he brought a 
quartette of male singers, and an accompanist; these five young men 
rendered Spirituals with such effect that their help was asked for at 
many more meetings. But quaint as these national lyrics are, they 
were not allowed to oust much congregational song, led by the Rev. 
M. C. Durham of Memphis. The Rev. T. O. Fuller read the scriptures, 
and a brief address was given, for contrast by one Briton, Dr. 
Rushbrooke. The staple of the afternoon was from the Rev. Lacey 
Kirk Williams of Chicago, President of the National Baptist Con- 
vention. From his great address are extracted 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS NEGROES HAVE MADE TO THE 
PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


“We climb the slopes of life with throbbing hearts.” 
In submitting this discussion, let it be said at the outset, that it 
is not the purpose of the speaker to disseminate some erroneous 
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propaganda, nor to overlaud and create in black people a false, 
foolish pride that would produce in them anything that is akin to 
race prejudice and a disregard for other races and their successful 
efforts. The main purpose of this effort is to stimulate in the black 
race a just, sane, well-balanced race consciousness, a thing essentially 
required in proper racial development. Further, the speaker wishes 
to call the attention of other races of the world to some of the 
worthy efforts of an ambitious race, struggling upward, not without 
tremendous handicaps, and thus invite their good will for and co- 
operation with Negroes in their lawful aspirations to develop them- 
selves, reach their rightful destiny and make their own peculiar gifts 
to a world that has made valuable contributions to their own pro- 
gress. The service of the American Negro will demonstrate that the 
Negro as an explorer, a pioneer, a laborer, a soldier, an educator and 
a Christian has done heroic service in trying to promote the world’s 
progress. 

Some of the World’s most noted historians show that Negroes were 
with Columbus when he discovered America. After this they accom- 
panied most of the early explorers. Negroes were with Balboa when 
he discovered the Pacific Ocean. They helped him to build his crude 
boats. Cortez did not conquer Mexico without the aid of Negroes. 
One of these was the first to sow grain in Mexico. A Negro, 
Estivanico, was one of the first persons to reach Mexico from 
Florida by land. He led expeditions in Mexico and Central America 
and discovered what is now known as the States of New Mexico and 
Arizona. Negroes were with Lewis and Clarke, and with Fremont 
when he made his expedition into California and discovered Clamoth 
Lake. Negroes accompanied De Soto, one of them being the first 
settler from the old world in Alabama. Menendez had with him a 
company of trained Negro artisans and agriculturalists when he found- 
ed St. Augustine. Negroes assisted in the exploration of Guatemala 
and the conquest of Chili, Peru, and Venezuela. William Alexander 
Leidodroff, a Negro, once owned the largest home in San Francisco 
Bay. A Negro was the first home-owner of Chicago, the most re- 
nowned city of this age. 

And as the Negro was with the first explorers and pioneers, so 
was he with the last. When Commodore Perry completed the world’s 
last thrilling expedition, the discovery of the North Pole, there stood 
by his side his most faithful assistant, Matthew A. Henson, a Negro. 
Perry says he chose Henson because he had been with him since 1897, 
and primarily because of his adaptability and fitness for the work, 
and secondly because of his loyalty. He said, “He is a better dog- 
driver and can handle a sledge better than any living man except some 
of the best Eskimos themselves.” He could and did solve the problems 
of the Arctic, was a fine stove builder and a good interpreter. Henson, 
a Negro, is to-day the only living man in the world who has seen the 
North Pole, and who can give a personal knowledge of the same. 


THE Necro A LABOR FORCE. 


In an abiding civilization labor is a basic factor. A careful 
survey of the world’s progress will show that the black race has made 
its contribution as an efficient and a vital labor force. This race’s 
singular physical stamina, the ease with which it has adapted itself 
to climatic conditions, and its wonderfully fine spirit and disposition, 
have fitted it to be one of the world’s most useful and responsive 
labor elements. The American Negro found America’s vast rich 
resources undiscovered and useless. He braved its scorching sum- 
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mers, endured its cold wintry blasts, while he labored to turn its dense 
wildernesses into smiling fields rich with needful commodities. He 
met the perils of diseases, plagues and beasts in this pioneer work, 
saving others but sometimes losing himself. The Negro is in a certain 
sense the forerunner in the world’s commerce. At first as a slave 
subject, he was America’s chief, if not its only commerce. The 
Negro developed the art of producing rice, sugar, cotton, wheat, 
potatoes and corn. Because of the cheapness of their labor, they made 
cotton fabrics so cheap when compared with linen, silk and woolen 
goods, that cotton was made a universal demand. This gave a new 
impetus to national and international commerce, bringing the human 
races of the world into closer relationships. With cotton a universal 
demand, newer and more skilled positions were created for whites. 
This created among the whites a leisured class, a thing essentially 
needed in building a substantial civilization. The labor of Negro 
slaves helped to make possible the education of several generations 
of whites. Without this, Washington, Jefferson, Madison and others 
would not have been equipped to help their government as they did. 

_ The tremendous task of building the Panama Canal was accom- 
plished by Negro labor. The Industrial Revolution of the 18th and 
19th centuries had as its basis Negro labor. America has made its 
contributions to the world’s progress, but without the Negro and his 
labor, America as it is, would not be. The Negro laborer was the first 
to bring into common labor spiritual values and a renewed sense 
of the worth of human life. The most practical expression of this idea 
is found to-day in labor organizations and movements set to humanize 
labor and give labor justice. 


THE NEGRO AS AN INVENTOR. 


. The impetus given civilization by Negroes by their brawn and 
muscles helped to promote inventions. It is generally known that 
African Negroes were first to smelt iron and make useful instruments 
from it. Slavery was no school to develop brain power and self- 
direction, yet, the Negro during that period did much to promote the 
world’s advancement through his inventions. Because the Negro was 
not a citizen at this time and could not patent his inventions, his 
owner would patent in his name many of the Negro’s inventions. 
According to Henry E. Baker of the U. S. Patent Office, appliances 
made by slaves were used by Eli Whitney in his invention of the cotton 
gin. Henry Blair of Maryland patented two corn harvesters in 1834- 
1836. Norbert Rillieux of Louisiana patented an evaporating pan, 
which revolutionized the refining of sugar. 

An American Negro, Jan Matzerger, invented the “nigger-head 
laster”’, which was a machine for attaching soles to the vamps of 
shoes. This invention revolutionized the shoemaking industry and 
was the first invention that enabled the making of shoes in large 
quantities by machinery, resulting in the mass production and cheaper 
price of foot-wear the world over. Elijah McCoy invented a lubricat- 
ing cup which is used wherever revolving machinery is used. This cup 
makes possible the oiling of machinery in motion without stopping the 
machinery for that purpose. 

Granville T. Woods patented more than fifty technical electrical 
devices. Dubois says: “Many of his patents were assigned to the 
General Electric Company of New York, The Westinghouse Company 
of Pennsylvania, the American Bell Telephone Company of Boston 
and the American Engineering Company of New York. 
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Benjamin Banneker was a noted astronomer and mathematician. 
He was the first American to make a clock, and published one of the 
first almanacs in the United States. Thomas Jefferson secured his ap- 
pointment on the Commission that surveyed and laid out the city of 
Washington. It is said that Banneker’s Principles for International 
Peace, announced in 1793, were similar to the League of Nations one 
hundred and twenty-five years ahead of President Wilson. 


Fifteen hundred inventions by Negroes are recorded in the U. 8. 
Patent Office. 


Tue NEGRO AS A SOLDIER. 


To-day we do not glory in war as in the past. But war is a part 
of the world’s history. Often it has been waged in self-defence and to 
preserve civilization, justice and truth. These were times when nations 
believed in the employment of brute force as their most effective 
agency in the adjustment of their differences. And as one’s country 
went to war its patriotic citizens wanted no alternative except to 
answer the call to arms. The Negro for the safety of the world’s 
civilizaion has played a distinct part in some of the world’s most 
famous wars. Consider only modern instances. 

It was during the Indo-China campaign and the Boxer uprising 
that Alfred Amedee Dodds, an Afro-French soldier, commanded the 
forces for France . 


The perusal of the pages of American Revolutionary History will 
show that it was Crispus Attucks, a Negro, who, defying the charge 
of the foes of American democracy, gave his life that justice, liberty, 
freedom and equality might be accorded all. He was the first to shed 
his blood for America’s Independence. In the wake followed Caldwell, 
Gray, Maverick and the brave Peter Salem. Negro soldiers in the 
war of 1812 distinguished themselves for bravery and patriotism. 
Let us not forget the bravery and gallantry of Sergeant William 
Carney in the Civil War to whose memory a song has been dedicated. 
“The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground’. It was in the same 
Civil War that the 24th and 25th Infantries and the 9th and 10th 
Cavalries in deeds of glowing bravery and superhuman achievements 
wrote their names upon the pages of history. After the memorable 
battle of New Orleans, where Jackson stood like a “Stone Wall”, in 
complimenting the “embodied militia”, he said, “To the men of color— 
Soldiers: From the shores of Mobile I collected you to arms,—I in- 
vited you to share in the perils and to divide the glory of your white 
countrymen. JI expected much from you; for I was not uninformed of 
those qualities which must render you so formidable to an invading foe. 
I knew that you could endure hunger and thirst and all the hardships 
of war. I knew that you loved the land of your nativity and that, 
like ourselves, you had to defend all that is most dear to man. But 
you have surpassed my hopes. I have found in you, united to these 
qualities, that noble enthusiasm: which impels to great deeds.” 

During the Great World War no less marvelous were the victories 
won and deeds done by the Negroes. It was the 369th, a regiment of 
Negro soldiers, that won for every man of the regiment the French 
Croix de Guerre, an honor shared by the 265th, the 371st, the 372nd. 
This same regiment was also distinguished for being the first unit of 
all the Allied armies to reach the River Rhine. Among the greatest 
heroes of the whole war were two Negroes—Henry Johnson and 
Needham Roberts who alone fought and put to death and flight a 
horde of charging contenders. Johnson and Roberts, privates in the 
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869th Infantry, were the first American soldiers of any race, white 
or black, to receive the French Croix de Guerre. This honor was 
bestowed upon them for their bravery and daring in combat with 
more than twenty opponents as they held guard together at a small 
outpost. 

THE NEGRO IN ART AND LITERATURE. 


In art the Negro reflects his natural feelings, joys and sufferings 
and aspirations, and his great emotional endowment. It has been said 
that “the Negro is a poet by birth”. He possesses a vivid, luxuriant 
imagination, and a rich spiritual heritage. Being thus equipped, the 
Negro’s spirit rather than his mind dominates him, and is embodied 
and expressed in his music, poetry and art. It has been said that 
“the Negro exceis in sentiment and emotion, the former is the basis 
of patriotism and the latter the strength of religion”. In poetry the 
Negro has won high honors and greatly aided the world’s progress. 
One of the five greatest poets of Russia, who bears the same relation 
to Russian literature that Shakespeare does to English literature was 
Pushkin, a man of African descent; the greatest romancer of France 
was Alexander Dumas, of the same extraction. Coleridge Taylor, an 
African antecedent was one of England’s best musicians. In America 
the Negro race has produced such poets as George M. Horton, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, James Weldon Johnson, Phillis Wheatley, Countee 
Cullen and A. A. Whitman. No poet like Dunbar has expressed in 
Negro, rhythmic idioms the characteristics of the race. His book is 
read in every country. These and many others have demonstrated the 
Negro’s power to create that which has universal appeal and in- 
fluence. One author says the Negro is “the creator of the only things 
artistic that have sprung from American soil and been universally 
acknowledged as distinctive American products”. Where do we find 
anything that will equal the folk-lore of the stories of Uncle Remus, 
or the folk-songs, “spirituals”’, created by the Negro? Negroes are 
the creators of the Blues, rag-time music, and the cake-walk, the 
latter being called the “poetry of motion”. Some of their songs aptly 
express the world’s spirit and have influenced modern popular music, 
and society throughout the whole world. With his music the Ameri- 
can Negro has paid much of the cost of his education, and reduced 
his illiteracy to less than twenty-five percent. 

Negroes are the authors of the following famous songs: “Oh 
Didn’t He Ramble’’,—the world’s most famous athletic, college song. 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird”, though a white man got the credit for 
it, and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny”. ‘There Will Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight’, was introduced and made popular 
by a Negro band during the Spanish American War. These secular 
songs, riotous rhythm, creations of the Negro, express his irrepressible 
happiness, and his unembittered heart, his desire for peace and uni- 
versal fellowship. What is more touching and significant than the 
following couplet taken from a Negro production? 


“T lay in de grave an’ stretch out my arms; 
I lay dis body down.” 


This dominant characteristic of the Negro is seizing the entire 
world today and is the precursor of the day when war shall be out- 
lawed. One of the greatest of American song writers is H. T 
Burleigh. John Hill Lewis said: “Much that is distinctive in Amer- 
ican music and American literature has been produced by Negroes.” 
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A white instructor in Virginia University said, “Of all the builders 
of the nation the Negro alone has created a species of lyric verse 
that all the world may recognize as a distinctly American produc- 
tion.” The race and the world point with great and just pride to 
such artists as Roland Hayes, Harry T. Burleigh, R. Nathaniel Dett, 
J. W. and F. W. Work, Maud Cuney Hare, Hazel Harrison, Helen 
Hagen, Flora Batson, Florence Cole Talbert, Edward Boatner and J. 
Rosamond Johnson. The productions of the above have, because of 
their pathos and sentiment, helped to remake the Negro and promote 
universal good will. 

In the field of literature the Negro has worked hard and succeeded. 
The contributions made to literature and education by such eminent 
writers as Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, B. G. Brawley, Wm. Stanley 
Braithwaite, James Weldon Johnson and Booker T. Washington are 
imperishable. The world will not soon forget the contributions made 
by Booker T. Washington. His book “Up From Slavery” was trans- 
lated recently by a foreign nation on funds appropriated from its 
public treasury. Think of his influence over his own race and what he 
did to promote industrial education. He was a pioneer in this field. 

George Washington Carver, scientist, former professor of the 
faculty of Iowa State College, in charge of Bacterial Laboratory Work 
in Systematic Botany, professor of science in Tuskegee Institute, 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Great Britain, winner of the Spingarn 
Medal in 1922, has produced one hundred and sixty-five products 
from the peanut, over a hundred products from the sweet potato, sixty 
articles from the pecan and has extracted dyes from the American 
clays. He got 266 bushels of sweet potatoes from one acre, while 
the average was 87, and 500 pounds of cotton from one acre while 
the average was 190. The Negro has made valuable and substantial 
gifts to the material progress of mankind, but these have not been 
the best of his gifts, for he has injected into the world’s advancement 
something more intangible and spiritual. The Negro in one way and 
another has been “the central thread of American history.” He has 
negatively elected more men to office or had more laws enacted than 
any other racial group. D. W. Weatherford says, “The Negro has en- 
tered into and absorbed, he perhaps has helped create, the new sense of 
democracy which is sweeping over the world. We are no longer living 
in an age of aristocracy.” Today the Negro is a concrete challenge 
and the severest test of the world’s boasted democracy. All mankind 
is instinctively religious, but the pronounced characteristic of the 
Negro is his religious genius. Dr. Frank Crane says, “There are 
certain qualities of spirit, certain shades of passion and of conscience, 
which the Negro can portray better than any other race. There is a 
pathos, a tenderness, an edge of sympathy, a beauty of loyalty, and 
a genuineness of simplicity wherein the African excels. I think the 
Negro is by nature the race best suited to Christianity.” It is true 
his religious expressions have been too often naive and primitive, ex- 
pressing often feelings only. But in spite of this the Negro has main- 
tained his faith in God and tried to live peacefully with his fellow- 
man. America was founded as a refuge for the oppressed. A place 
of religious liberty and freedom. Providence led the Negro to Amer- 
ica that he might test the principle that led others to America. Men 
soon saw Christianity promoted brotherhood and thus equality before 
God. This truth led to the emancipation of the Negro. The Negro 
has through his undying optimism, his ability to exist on meager 
things and yet be happy, helped the world to know that it is not 
the abundance of earthly and material things that bring joy and happi- 
ness—that there are some things dearer and more precious—the 
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things of the Spirit. His spiritual joyousness is helping to influence 
the world to discount material values and substitute for them the 
enduring verities of God. I repeat the severest test of Christianity 
today is how it will settle racial differences and promote brotherhood. 
The Fatherhood of God is impossible without the brotherhood of man. 
Sad indeed is it that many are turning against Christianity because 
of the interpretation given or practised by some professed Christians 
in racial matters. _ Think of a man of a non-Christian land saying, 
“T want your Christ, but not your Christianity.” What an indict- 
ment. The Negro’s simple faith in God and God’s word has been one 
of the stabilizing forces of society and religion. Dr. B. F. Riley in 
“The White Man’s Burden” says, “The fact remains that he (the 
Negro) has all along been the guardian of protection to Southern 
Society.” In many of the wealthiest white homes only Negro helpers 
lead the children in prayer. The owners and parents are too busy 
otherwise. In one white Baptist Association in which there were 
thirty Baptist pastors, seventeen of them traced their early religious 
impressions and faith to the Negro helpers that served in their homes. 


It is told that the Mississippi was running wild. Levees here and 
there swelled trying to withstand the weight of the added volume of 
water. When they would show signs of breaking and small fissures 
were made in them, the land-owners would thrust sacks of sand into 
these gaping openings in the levees, hoping to check the flow of the 
damaging waters and thus save their lands and families. But they 
exhausted their supply of sacks and could not secure any more any- 
where. The land owners then importuned their Negro neighbors who 
willingly consented that their robust bodies might be jammed into the 
throbbing, threatening punctures the flood waters were making. The 
land-owners crowded their black neighbors into these openings and 
checked the overflowing waters and saved their lands from waste. 
Who knows but that the Negro, the hero of so many emergencies, 
shall be called upon to check the floods that threaten to destroy the 
civilization he has helped to make? The Negro, the seeming re- 
ligious conscience of so many emergencies, may yet be required to 
thrust his soul with his child-like faith into the fissures which so 
many “cults’ and “isms” are making in our religion and thereby save 
and illustrate to the world the power of a simple faith in God. 

The Indian when burdened grew stolid and revengeful. The Jew 
when burdened would not sing or use his musical instruments upon 
which he had shown a national proficiency. But the Negro under 
similar circumstances produced the world’s sweetest music, which ex- 
presses the fine spirit of the Christian religion. 

Where can you find any music or songs that will equal “Steal 
Away to Jesus”, “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen”, “Couldn’t 
Hear Nobody Pray”, “Deep River’, “Swing Low Sweet Chariot”, 
“My Lord’s Writing All The Time’? 

The Negro’s music expressing his soul has been used by him often 
as his defense. I heard of a colored helper in a white family who 
would calm any dispute the family would have with her just by sing- 
ing “My Lord’s Writing All The Time, He hears all you say and 
sees all you do, My Lord’s writing all the time”. ; 

The Negro has insinuated into and helped to maintain in religious 
worship a proper balance between the more rational and more emo- 
tional phases of religion. The whites say the Negro’s religion keeps 
him burning up with zeal and emotion, while the Negro says the white 
man’s religion is coldly rational and at freezing point. How refresh- 
ing an experience it is for a white preacher to preach for Negros. 
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We have for this meeting a fine motto, “Baptist Life in the World’s 
Life”. If we will help this principle to filtrate into this vexatious 
race problem and solve it as between the colored and the white races, 
we will demonstrate full well the value of Christianity. Dr. Moton 
of Tuskegee, said recently, “even the so-called pagan people use their 
religion as a unifying element, but some professed Christians use 
Christianity as a thing to divide races.” The question of better race 
relation between the white and the black races is one to be settled by 
Baptists, for three out of four Negroes professing a belief in Christ 
are Baptists. 

There is an urge to get the colored peoples of the world together. 
They are a majority of the world’s population. I hope they will 
come together, but not under the spell as pictured by Stoddard or 
some alarmists or red-mouthed agitators. Yes, I hope they will come 
together, not for color sake, or selfish, sinister purposes, but come to- 
gether at the foot of the Cross where all are on a level, and here 
join hands with all nations of the earth and fight humanity’s common 
enemies—ignorance, disease, injustice, sin, selfishness, crime, error 
and unrighteousness. 

Here may we continue to contribute our quota to the world’s pro- 
gress, preserve all that is worthy which was bequeathed us from the 
past and help bring on that day when there shall be in truth, “ONH 
LORD, ONE FAITH, ONE BAPTISM and ONE RACE—the human 
race—redeemed by Christ and made the sons of God, one common 
Father of all. 


SUNDAY, 24th JUNE, 1928. 
EVENING SESSION. 


No service was arranged at the usual evening hour, so that dele- 
gates might attend the ordinary services in the city. But at 8.30 was 
held a 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RALLY 


in the Assembly Hall. The chair was taken by the Rev. T. G. 
Dunning, M.A., PH.D., of Luton, England, newly appointed as associate 
secretary to the Baptist Union of Great Britain with special reference 
to young people, moral and social questions. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Harold W. Dart, of Queensland, 
Australia; then a pair of addresses was delivered. The former was 
made by the Rey. J. Clyde Turner, A.B., TH.M., D.D., of Greensborough, 
North Carolina, and was entitled 


THE VISIONS OF YOUTH. 
-“And your young men shall see visions,” Acts 2:17. 


_ It is characteristic of youth to see visions. Standing in life’s morn- 
ing, with all the hope and promise of the day before him, the youth 
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catches visions of what he may be and what he may do. It is these 
A ner en kindle his ambition and send him forth with a purpose in 
is soul. 


I present the subject to you under two heads. 


1. The Character of Youth’s Visions. 


Life and destiny are wrapped up in the visions which flash before 
the eyes of youth. It is all-important that these visions be of the 
right kind. And let us remember that the character of these visions 
is largely determined by the age in which one lives and the con- 
ditions which surround him. This is a thought to challenge the at- 
tention of the men and women who are creating the conditions in 
which youth must live. 

The present age is sometimes described as being an age of material- 
ism. Now there is nothing degrading about material things. They 
are a part of God’s creation and are intended to bring blessings to 
mankind. And they do bring blessings when they are rightly used. 
But there is a vast difference between material things and materialism. 
Materialism is the giving of undue importance to material things. 
Materialism is the burying of the spiritual under the material. And 
that is the peril of the age in which we are living. God intended that 
material things should occupy a subordinate place, and that spiritual 
things should be supreme. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God”, is 
the divine plan. The tendency of the present age is to reverse ‘the 
divine plan and put material things first. The nation that is given 
over to materialism need not be surprised if the visions of its youth 
are visions of gold. 

Again, we speak of this as being an age of pleasure. And innocent 
pleasures are not to be despised. They have a place in every normal 
life. But there are two things we are ever to keep in mind concern- 
ing pleasures: First, they must be innocent pleasures, pleasures which 
do not degrade, which do not destroy the desire for spiritual things 
and lead away from God. And, second, pleasures are not to have first 
place in life’s plans. Like material things, they must occupy a subor- 
dinate place. The peril of this age is that pleasures will degenerate 
into the realm of evil things, and that they will be allowed to hold 
first place. In many respects this is no longer a peril, it is a reality. 
The nation that makes a God of pleasure need not be surprised if the 
visions of its youth are visions of palaces of pleasure. 

Once again, this age is spoken of as an age of militarism. Within 
this generation the greatest war of all history has been fought. 
Many of us thought it was a war to end war. But scarcely had the 
treaty of peace been signed before nations began preparing for 
another war. The nation that thinks war, and talks war, and pre- 
pares for war, need not be surprised if the visions of its youth are 
visions of battlefields. 

But, in a nation whose men and women live in the fear of God, 
and put the kingdom of God first in their lives, the visions of youth 
will be visions of things eternal. And that is the duty which the 
church owes to her young people to-day, to create conditions in 
which it will be easy for her youth to catch visions of eternal things. 

I read in the New Testament of a young man who had a “heavenly 
vision”. J think that does not mean that he had a vision of heaven, 
but that he had a vision of earth in the light of heaven, he had a vision 
that came down from heaven. And in that vision he saw two things: 

First, he saw the living Lord. Out of the light that shone around 
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him on the Damascus road Paul heard a voice saying, “I am J esus”’. 
His was a vision of the living Christ. No young man or woman is pre- 
pared to face life until, somewhere along the way, he has caught a 
vision of the Christ and yielded his heart and his all to Him. Too 
often we think of Jesus as a dead Christ. He did die. On Calvary’s 
cross he laid down His life for the sins of the world. But He is not 
a dead Christ, he is a risen and living Lord. In the light of His 
glorious presence it is our privilege to live every day. " 

An artist drew a picture of a mid-night scene. It was the picture 
of a lone man rowing his boat across a lake. It was a stormy night. 
The angry waves were beating around the frail bark. The heavens 
were black. But, through a rift in the clouds, a single star was shin- 
ing. The man in the boat had his eyes fixed on that star as he 
pulled his boat through the storm. Beneath the picture were these 
words, “If I lose that, I’m lost’. 

In the voyage of life we sometimes pass through the midnight 
darkness, and face the storms. But, through a rift in the clouds, 
there shines the “Morning Star”. We are to keep our eyes on Him 
while we pull our boats through the storms, for if we lose sight of 
Him, we’re lost. May God give to the youth of to-day a vision of the 
living Lord. 

Second, he saw a glorious task. It was a hard task, to be sure, 
one that called for sacrifices, but it was a glorious task. It was a 
vision of his life work. 

It is a great day in a young person’s life when he comes to realize 
that the living Lord is tremendously interested in his life’s plans. 
No one is prepared to live until he has gone apart and gotten a vision 
of what his Lord wants him to do, until he has seen his earthly 
tasks in the light of heaven. We have a great deal to say about the 
revolt of youth in this day. I am not here to discuss that. But I 
say, if there is a revolt of youth, a revolt that is dangerous, the best 
antidote for it is the challenge of a worthy task. And such a task is 
waiting. There is a kingdom-call to the youth of to-day. 

In the long ago there was a young woman to whom, in a crisis 
hour, this question was put, ‘Who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” And that is the challenging 
question which comes to the young Christian of to-day, “Who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 

In this age of materialism, the call of the kingdom is for young 
men and young women who are not lured by the glitter of gold, who 
realize that one’s life does not consist in the abundance of things 
he possesses. In this age of pleasure, the call of the kingdom is for 
young men and young women who realize the seriousness of living. 
That does not mean that they are to shun the innocent pleasures of 
life, but it does mean that they are to realize that life does not con- 
sist in having a good time. He who makes it his first business to 
have a good time never finds it. He finds only the passing pleasures 
which can never satisfy. He alone finds the real good time who 
gives himself to the service of Christ. In this age of militarism, 
the call of the kingdom is for young men and young women who 
realize that “war to end war” is a delusion. The only way to end 
war is for Christian people of all lands to rise up and join hands in 
a holy crusade against the thought of war, and the talk of war, and 
the preparation for war. In this age of industrial strife and class 
hatred, the call of the kingdom is for young men and young women 
who will carry the spirit of brotherhood into all walks of life, who 
will teach the business world that the Golden Rule is the finest busi- 
ness principle that has ever been laid down. In this age of doubt and 
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spiritual unrest, the call of the kingdom is for young men and young 
women who will go forth to face life with an unfaltering faith in the 
living Lord and His Word. 

But may I say a word about present conditions in our kingdom 
work? A strange lethargy has fallen on our churches. In this day 
of world-wide opportunity, interest in the salvation of a lost world 
seems to have waned. Contributions have fallen off, boards are in 
debt, secretaries are breaking down under the loads we have laid upon 
them, the missionary ranks are being depleted. The call of the king- 
dom is for young men and young women who will dedicate their 
splendid powers to kingdom service and give to the world a new 
realization of stewardship. This is a task that challenges the courage 
and consecration of the youth of to-day. 


2. The Consummation of Youth’s Visions. 


What will youth do with his visions? I spoke a few moments ago 
of one who had a “heavenly vision”. As that man came near the 
close of his life, standing in the presence of the royalty of earth, he 
said, “I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision”. Many have 
failed, not because no visions have fallen across their pathways, but 
because they were not willing to obey the call of their visions. They 
were not willing to pay the price to make their visions come true. 
And it does cost something to bring our visions to a happy realiza- 
tion. May I mention some of the things it costs? 


(1). The patience to persevere. Great things are not accomp- 
lished in a day. It takes time to build a great character, and it takes 
time to complete a worthy task. When one enlists in the service of 
Jesus Christ it must be for life. It is here that many fail. They 
start out with the fires of enthusiasm burning brightly in their souls, 
but, as the days come and go, the fires die down, and they lag behind 
and finally drop out. Victories are won and glorious tasks are com- 
pleted through patient perseverance. 

Someone has said, “The soul of perseverance cannot be beaten. 
Imprison it, and you get Pilgrim’s Progress. Blind it, and you get 
Paradise Lost. Deafen it, and you get a wizard in electricity. Put 
it in a log cabin, and it will work its way to the White House. Com- 
mit it to the frozen seas of the Arctic regions, and it will find the North 
Pole. Return its manuscripts three-score and twenty times, and 
you get a poet for the nation’s homes”. It is the patience to per- 
severe that makes visions come true. 


(2). The courage to endure. The Lord Jesus said, “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” It isn’t always easy for one to be obedient to the vision 
that shines before him. Sometimes it calls for courage and sacrifice. 
And, after all, this is the real test of loyalty. Anyone may be willing 
to follow so long as the heavens are blue and the pathway is smooth. 
The real test comes when the storms break over head and the pathway 
winds up the rugged mountainside. The loyalty that wins is the 
loyalty that looks death in the face rather than turn back. 

Perhaps the most dangerous point on the Atlantic Coast is off Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina. Years ago a vessel went on the shoals 
in a fearful storm near that point. Her signals of distress were seen 
at the lifesaving station some miles away. The officer in charge ordered 
his crew to launch a boat. These men had risked their lives many 
times, but this time they hesitated. They looked at the angry sea 
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and listened to the roar of the wind, and then one of them said, 
“Captain, it’s no use to try it with this wind. We can launch the 
boat, and we may be able to reach the wreck, but we can never come 
back”. There was silence for a few moments, save for the roar of the 
storm. Then the captain said, “Boys, we don’t have to come back”. 
The men looked into his flashing eyes, and caught something of his 
spirit. They launched the boat and pulled it through wind and waves. 
Finally they reached the vessel, took off the survivors, and battled 
their way back through the storm to the shore. And that message 
a ne old captain rang around the world, “We don’t have to come 
ack”. 

That was the spirit of Jesus. When He set His face toward 
Jerusalem the last time, His disciples tried to keep Him from going. 
They said, “Master, the Jews sought of late to stone Thee, and goest 
Thou thither again?” In other words, they were saying, “Master, if 
You go, You will never come back”. And Jesus answered, “I don’t 
have to come back, but I must go.” And He went on to Jerusalem, 
and down into Gethsemane, and up to the cross. 

And that is the spirit in which Jesus wants His people to face 
the tasks to which He calls them. It is not for them to seek an 
easy place, or to turn back in the face of difficulties and dangers. 
It is theirs to press on in obedience to His call, “For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it”. The kingdom call to youth is the call to a heroic task. 


(3). The consecration of the best. God’s prophet of old said, 
“Cursed is he that doeth the work of the Lord negligently”. Nothing 
short of one’s best is worthy of the Master’s service. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of doing as well as or better than someone else. All do not 
possess the same talents. But everyone is called to do his best, for 
“Hvyeryone of us shall give account of himself to God”. 

Several years ago I read a poet’s description of an important battle. 
A critical hour had come. The captain galloped across the field that 
was strewn with the dead bodies of his men. He stopped beside a 
gunner who stood at his post and said, “Pour your shells into that 
line that holds the height so well. If we can break those stubborn 
ranks the day will be won.” The gunner wiped the smoke and dirt 
from his face, looked up at his commanding officer, and said, “Captain, 
T’ll do the best I can.” The captain replied, “I’ll trust you for it”, 
and rode away. The young gunner and his helpers gave themselves 
to their task. They kept the gun belching its deadly fire. Their 
aim was so accurate that the ranks on the height began to waver. 
The gunner called to his men, “They are wavering: two more shots 
and we will clear the hill”. But, as he spoke, a storm of shot and 
shell broke around him. When the smoke and dust had cleared away, 
the gunner lay beside his gun with.one arm torn from his body. His 
comrades had fallen back. He remembered his promise, and he re- 
membered how much depended on his gun. He arose and called his 
comrades back to their post. Lifting the good arm above his head, 


he said, 


No matter if one arm is gone, 
I have the other still: 

I promised I would do my best, 
And, by God’s help, I will. 


Inspired by his courage, his comrades took their places once more, 
and the old gun began to send forth its deadly fire. The shells 
plowed their way through the line on the hill until at last it broke 
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and fell back, and the day was won. The captain came riding across 
the field. “Where is the brave gunner?” he cried, “his courage and 
devotion have won the day”. 


The dying gunner raised his head 
His lips were faintly stirred: 
“Captain, I said I’d do my best, 
And I have kept my word.” 18 


The greatest battle of the ages is on to-day. The Captain of 
our salvation is calling on the soldiers of the cross to rise up and win 
the victory. Happy is he who looks up into his Master’s face and 
answers, “I’ll do my best”. And then, when he has dedicated his life 
to the task before him, and by His grace has won the day, it will be 
worth all the sacrifice he has made to be able to look up into that face 
once more and say, “Lord Jesus, I said I’d do my best, and I have kept 
my word.” 


The other side of the shield was presented by the Rev. Bernard 
Chancellor Clausen, D.p., of Syracuse, New York, pastor and ex-naval 
chaplain. He spoke on 


THE VANITIES OF AGE. 


Mankind has always had teeth. But only recently did we acquire 
dentists. 

Dealing as it does with almost the ‘oldest trouble-makers in the 
human system, dentistry is almost the youngest of the professions. 
We suffered from a race of mouth-sappers and miners before. The 
modern science is a strictly new one. 

There are false teeth in Egyptian mummies. And there are 
extractors recorded in history as early as 500 B.C. . But it was never 
suspected that there was any important connection between our 
teeth and our physiological well-being. Teeth were like little stones 
in the head, more or less useful while they were sound and firm, but 
when they grew weak or bothersome, they were to be pulled out as 
strenuously as possible. A dentist had to be a modified blacksmith, 
with all of a blacksmith’s physique. 

The first American Dental Society was founded in 1850, and there 
was one in England in 1874. But even to-day, in places where 
regulation is lax and standards are low, the profession tends to drop 
into flamboyant quackery and ignorant braggodocio. Out of this 
circumstance, there has arisen all that picturesque but unscientific 
and inaccurate vocabulary which has to do with the teeth. 

Take the “wisdom tooth” as an example. The first set of teeth 
consists of twenty, the second, however, adds twelve and totals thirty- 
two. The types of teeth come at fixed intervals, at fairly regular 
ages. The last of the teeth to arrive is the final molar, far back in the 
mouth, and it comes at about twenty. It has been dubbed for ages, 
“Dens Sapientiae” (the wisdom tooth). The name is due to the idea 
that the tooth arrived simultaneously with wisdom, and perhaps had 
something to do with the wisdom when it came. So we speak rather 
crudely of boys and girls who arrive at what we call mature judg- 
ment, as “having cut their wisdom teeth”. Yet we have long ago 
discovered that the tooth has no connection with their wisdom. A man 
may be very wise without a wisdom tooth, and he may have all his 
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wisdom teeth and still be an utter fool. Indeed, we are now ready to 
admit that wisdom seldom comes with the twentieth year. Instead, it 
more often vanishes at twenty, and is seen no more. 


Young people have become accustomed to flattery on their dreams 
and aspirations. They have been told that the destinies of the world 
were in their hands. I now charge them with the “Vanities of Age”. 
They are not really young any more. Youth is a matter of com- 
parison. There is no such thing as “youth”, as such. There is no 
such thing as “East”. A city may be east of Chicago and yet be west 
of Buffalo. Youth is relative. To an eager generation of active 
people, we who happily congratulate ourselves upon youth appear to 
be quite old. We are not young any more. We have cut our wisdom 
teeth. In the process, we have lost the fine wisdom of youth. We are 
open to indictment for the vanities of age. We must bear the scathing 
criticisms of the real youngsters, who think of us as tottering upon 
the edge of the grave. 


This is the theme of a delightful play which has recently deserved 
better treatment than it received at the hands of the American public. 
Its title is “The Wisdom Tooth”, and its author is Mare Connelly. 
There is a hero who is old enough to have cut his wisdom teeth. 
Indeed, when the play opens, he is having trouble with that very 
bothersome molar, and is about to visit a dentist. But he has certainly 
left his real wisdom behind. He has become a cowardly little clerk 
in a big modern office. He sneaks off into the wash-room to snatch a 
surreptitious smoke; he resents the treatment which the boss has 
given a new stenographer, but he does not dare say a word in pro- 
test when the boss appears, and having chosen discretion as the better 
part of valor, he prides himself on his ability to “use his head” and 
thus avoid trouble for himself; he is loved and taunted by Sally, who 
lives at the same boarding-house, who shows her shame at the 
gradual degradation of the man; he is mocked by Farraday, another 
boarder, who boasts to Sally that he can change her man’s mind on 
any subject at any time, by the mere force of a determined argument; 
and at last even the girl who cares for him is forced to admit that 
he has degenerated into a mere “yes-man”, a carbon copy, with no 
individuality and no independence. 


But waiting at the dentist’s office, Charlie Bemis, our hero, picks 
up a copy of a child’s fairy-story book and begins to leaf over its 
pages. It proves to be a volume he had loved as a boy. Its pictures 
and tales take him back in memory to his own happy boyhood. What 
wonder, then, that when he returns to his boarding-house exhausted 
after the dental operation, he falls asleep and dreams he is a boy 
again. 

He hears his grandfather and*grandmother greet him out of the 
shadowy past, “Hello, Skeeter!” (that was his nickname). “Skeeter, 
you are a good boy, my boy!” Dimly conscious of his failure, and 
suspecting that the loss of his boyhood has had something to do with 
it, he pleads that they stay with him and help him out of his trouble. 
A boy once more, he visits the circus, and enjoys the happy innocence 
of a clear, unsullied mind, naively impressed by the wonders of the 
hippodrome. 


_ His imagination comes back, and he learns once again to see the 
invisible, building cities out of blocks, and contenting himself with 
simple material demands. 


He finds himself honest once again, with a boyish frankness. He 
says just what he thinks, without compromise. He has abandoned 
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his adult disposition to silence his own convictions with the “Sh” of 
ies Trusting himself, he finds that he is no longer suspicious of 
others. 

His dreams come back to him. He is ambitious and daring. He 
hears his grandfather boast that some day their boy may be President 
of the United States . 

- Best of all, he lives once again in the atmosphere of personal 
bravery and self-sacrifice. He thinks back to a day when he entered 
a burning barn, and rescued a horse that was frightened. He can 
recall how hot the hinges and the hasps on the door seemed, but he 
wasn’t a bit afraid. He remembers that once he had to fight with 
a big boy because the big boy had said a cruel thing to a little girl 
schoolmate named Milly, and would not take back his words when the 
blazing little fellow indignantly demanded an apology. The flush of 
joyous self-righteousness, as he lives in the midst of that desperate 
boyish conflict, is still upon him as he wakes up. He is a man again. 
But he is unable to escape the challenge of his boyhood. He cannot 
leave his younger self behind. 

He goes to the office the next morning, accompanied by the spirit 
of Skeeter, the boy he once was. He is determined to be himself. He 
protests to the boss about the abused stenographer, and the boss 
honors him for his independent self-assertion, insisting that the 
office has a greater need for real men than for mere clerks. He argues 
with Farraday back at the boarding house, refusing to yield his 
ground, and he finally utters a defiance to the political universe with 
the shattering remark, “Do you know what is really the trouble with 
Coolidge? He is afraid to say what he thinks!” As for Sally, she 
observes what has come over him, and with glad surprise, she 
accepts him as the man for whom she had always hoped. So they are 
married, and live happily ever after. 

Of course, the moral of all this dentistry and all this drama is 
obvious. Religion has always been tempted to forget the importance 
of childhood. Even young people like us talk as if we were the 
youngest and freshest things in the world. We are the freshest, but 
not the youngest. And even we must learn to turn back now and 
then, and think what happy little carefree youngsters we once were. 


“Backward, turn backward, O time in your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night. 

Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 

Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair, 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep. 


“Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years, 
I am so weary of toil and of tears,— 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain,— 
Take them and give me my childhood again. 

I have grown weary of dust and decay, 
Weary of flinging my souls wealth away, 
Weary of sowing for others to reap,— 

Rock me to sleep mother, rock me to sleep.” 


This is no mere doggerel of sentiment. This is one of the primary 
requisites of a true religious faith. Only the absurd vanities of age 
could blind us to it. 
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One day while a throng was gathered about Jesus, some children 
came pushing up toward him to claim his attention. The disciples, 
anxious that the more mature adult minds might gain the right 
teaching from Jesus, pushed the children back and protested that 
Jesus had no time to play with babies. But Jesus rebuked them, and 
beckoned the children toward him; and after he had made them his 
friends, he placed a little child in their midst, and said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of heaven.” As he looked upon these eager boys and 
girls, I think he was remembering his own boyhood, reflected in their 
innocent eyes; he was recalling his brothers and their play, during 
those days when a chip of wood was enough for a boat, and a stick 
could make a chariot; he had in mind that day when, at twelve, he 
stood in the temple, listening and questioning, his parents seeking 
him in frantic fear; he thought how vividly the claims of God had 
appealed to his boy-heart then, as he said to his anxious mother, ‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about my father’s business?” He thought of the 
boy with the modest lunch, who had so blithely offered all he had. 
sas ene abandon, that the crowd on the lake-shore might 

e fed. 

Then he looked out over the wise adult crowd, to whom the 
disciples were directing his attention,—fat Pharisees attempting to 
conceal fleshly lusts with calm sanctimoniousness and greasy polite- 
ness; matter-of-fact business men who had smothered their 
imaginations and could see no farther than the tips of their noses; 
tired, weary, prosaic folk to whom the dream of the Kingdom 
sounded like a mad fantasy; selfish pinch-penny merchants who 
wanted value received for each mite expended, and slaved out their 
lives in a sordid search for wealth. Then his eyes fell once again upon 
the children, and he said, “Except ye become as little children, ye 
eannot enter the Kingdom of heaven!” 

This is a new emphasis on a new phase of religious education. 
Jesus’ love for these boys and girls has often been cited as suf- 
ficient justification for our Sunday Schools. We have said lightly, 
“He set a child in their midst. We must set the child in the center of 
every church. And we must teach that child how to be re- 
ligious!” Now all this is very good, but surely it is not what Jesus 
intended in this episode. Jesus was pleading that the child be set at 
the center of our religious life in order that we might learn from 
the child. “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, thou hast or- 
dained peace!” Children can teach us how to be religious. Of such 
is the kingdom! Except we become as they are, we cannot enter. 
Yet we have always looked upon them as our pupils. We must begin 
to appreciate them as our instructors. 


Thus Jesus kept young. He seemed always a lad. Children 
always loved him. He never grew old enough to be wise,—worldly- 
wise. If he had, they might never have crucified him. But he re- 
fused to teach himself that careful, practical matter-of-factness, that 
cowardly tact, that conservative reasonableness, that pleasant self- 
protection which we call “wisdom”. He was wise as little children 
are wise, and he calls upon us to follow him in this. 


Paul is held responsible for a paragraph which seems to contra- 
dict this. In the course of that delightful Psalm of Love, 1 Cor- 
inthians 18, he says, “When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things. For now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face!” 
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We have assumed that Paul wrote that paragraph with a sweep- 
ing pride. Of course, he had banished childish things and could now 
boast that he was a man. But I am sure that we misread him here. 
He is humbly sorry for his defection. Once he saw clearly as 
children see. But he grew up into manhood. He put away childish 
things. His eyes dimmed with the “wisdom” of adult maturity. 
And now he sees through a glass darkly. But there will come a time 
when he will see clearly, face to face, as he did once when he was a 
little boy, as he hopes to do again when the scales of adult “wisdom” 
yield to the discipline of Jesus. 

Surely this is what Wordsworth had in mind in his daring con- 
jecture of the “Intimations of Immortality”: 


“There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, Pall 
The earth, and every common sight, . 
To me did seem 
Apparel’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 


“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
pon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Here is a dreadful dimming of life, as the years roll on. And only 
now and again, in rare moments, do we recollect that eternal life out 
of which we have come and into which we go again. 

Take time now to remember the happy, carefree, independent, 
honest, ambitious little child you once were. Shame will come, and 
penitence, as you realize how far you have drifted. You may want 
to pray once again: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 18 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take,— 

And this I ask, for Jesus’ sake.” 
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as you did when you knelt at your mother’s knee. 


termination will arrive at last to strengthen you. 


cleansed from the vanity of age. 


“Across the fields of yesterday 
There sometimes comes to me 

A little lad just back from play,— 
The laa I used to be. 


“And O, he smiles so wistfully, 
Once he has crept within, 

I wonder if he hoped to find 
The man I might have been.” 
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Hope and de- 
You will be 


MONDAY, 25th JUNE, 1928. 


MORNING SESSION. 


WORLD ALLIANCE. 


In one Spirit were we all baptized into one body. 


The Assembly met on Monday morning at 9.80 to consider the 
Alliance as a whole. The opening devotions were led by the Rev. 
Montague W. P. Lascelles, of Wellington, New Zealand. President 
Mullins was still lying under the doctor’s care, but he sent a telegram 
of greetings and reassurance. The address which he had prepared 
was read by Dr. Truett, who took his place as presiding officer. It 
bore the title 


BAPTIST LIFE IN THE WORLD’S LIFE 


By E. Y. MULLINS, D.D., LL.D. 
President Baptist World Alliance. 


I invite you to consider the position of Baptists to-day in relation 
to the life of mankind: Baptist Life in the World’s Life. 

In order to do this we may look briefly at certain elements of 
history, especially of Reformation history. Behind Luther’s Re- 
formation there was a fourfold revolt attended by a fourfold vision. 
The first was the intellectual revolt against the tyranny which had 
for centuries kept the mind of man in swaddling clothes. It was 
attended by the vision of an open Bible and the open universe of God. 
Henceforth the mind of man is to range forth on many a grand tour 
of discovery. The second was the moral revolt, accompanied by the 
vision of a purified church and a purified society. Savonarola was the 
striking figure who embodied this revolt and vision. The futility of 
his heroic gesture of reform appeared when his movement collapsed 
and he was burned at the stake and his ashes cast into the Arno. The 
third was the ecclesiastical revolt against an unspiritual ecclesiastical 
system accompanied by the vision of a pure and spiritual church. 
Wyclif and John Hus were the heroic forerunners, but here also the 
movement did not attain great proportions owing to the powers in 
opposition. It was reserved for Martin Luther who led the religious 
revolt to sueceed where others had failed. The direct vision of God 
and justification by faith was the mainspring of Luther’s great epoch- 
making protest. 

There is no time to trace the Protestant movement except in a 
very general way. It broke up into denominations of various types. 


5d 
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I name a few of these. There is the episcopal type in which life and 
activity turn upon questions of authority and government. There 1s 
the creedal type in which activity is largely concentrated upon con- 
formity to creeds. There is also the sacramental type in which 
undue emphasis is given to the ordinances or sacraments aS a means 
of salvation. There is also the rationalistic type in which all Christ- 
ian doctrine is reduced to the terms and norms of the natural reason 
of man. 

Now the Baptist type is now and has been since the Anabaptist 
days of pre-Reformation times, different from any of the above types. 
It has sought to embody and express the principle of divine life in the 
soul and the direct relation of man to God in all the relationships of 
life. It is a type which the world needs to-day, a synthesis of all that 
is good and Christian in other types. 

To describe that need: What the world needs is not an intellectual 
revolt that swings away from Christ and the Christian foundations. 
It is not a moralism which can map out programs but cannot supply 
power to carry them out. It is not a dissolution of church polity 
into a nondescript vagueness and indefiniteness without coherence or 
power to impress the world. It is not a religious life that eliminates 
sin and the need for atonement and justification. It is not a doctrine 
of authority that follows Newman to the papacy on the one hand, or 
on the other dethrones Christ as Lord of life and glory, and abandons 
the New Testament as an agglomeration of myth and fable. 

The modern world of common life and the modern world of culture 
eagerly await a type of Christianity that fully expresses the life 
that is in Christ. Baptists are not burdened with ecclesiastical forms 
beyond the minimum of a simple New Testament polity. They are 
under no necessity to prove a historic episcopate or apostolic succession. 
They have no citadel of sacramental grace to guard and defend. They 
have no authoritative creeds save the New Testament and should not 
waste time over creedal questions. They have no confusing mixture of 
personal faith and proxy faith in their message. They have no com- 
plex and involved system of orders in the ministry and hence are free 
from many vexing and annoying sacerdotal questions. 

The supreme challenge of the modern world to Christianity is to 
moral and spiritual efficiency. The questions it asks are such as 
these: Can you produce the highest type of character? Can you 
exhibit social efficiency in removing entrenched evils and promoting 
the general welfare? Can you supply the spiritual life necessary 
to reorganize society in harmony with the Kingdom of God? Can you 
become the medium of a missionary zeal and passion and self-sacrifice 
adequate to the task of evangelizing the world? 

Now the Baptist life in the world’s life is confronted to-day with 
tests of many kinds. It will be well to consider some of these tests. 

First, I name the test of internal Baptist unity and co-operation. 
We now number around twelve million members. We are scattered 
through about fifty countries. We can demonstrate spiritual unity 
or we can become as many conflicting parties as there are groups. 
We have no centralized authority. We are wholly dependent on two 
things: good sense and God’s grace. Our democracy and autonomy 
expose us to great dangers, and present great opportunities. We can 
commit great folly or cultivate great wisdom. Wise men and fools 
are normal fruits on the Baptist tree. Our freedom is a freedom for 
folly to run its course and for wisdom to guide towards the great 
ends. Among Baptists every agency and instrumentality may become 
a weapon of destruction, or an influence for Kingdom building. The 
pulpit, the platform, the teacher’s chair, the book, the pamphlet, the 
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newspaper—these may be used by folly or wisdom, by the carnal or 
the spiritual mind. Baptist life produces the prophet who is a divine 
voice calling men to higher things; or it may produce the man who is 
an echo, or the echo of an echo of an echo. The finest product of the 
Baptist spirit is the man who recognizes agreements, rejoices in the 
great common ends of the Kingdom, co-operates for greater effective- 
ness, employs charity and restraint in judging the brethren. 

The non-Baptist part of Christendom has long been skeptical as to 
the possibility of a permanent and effective Baptist unity. The 
ecclesiastical guerilla, the theological bushwhacker, has liberty to 
run his course. The reckless accuser and maligner of his brethren on 
the one side and the radical overturner of truth and doctrine find their 
opportunity in our Baptist democracy. The problem for us is whether 
our life in Christ is strong enough and constructive enough to survive. 

The Baptist World Alliance is a brave gesture of Baptists to prove 
to mankind that we are not a miscellaneous group of sects, some under 
Paul, some under Apollos, and some under Cephas, but rather that 
we are one group under Jesus Christ, supremely loyal to him and his 
revealed word. 

A second test of Baptist hfe in the world’s life is its message on 
Christian unity. This is becoming a burning question among some of 
the denominations. The recent deliverance emanating from Rome on 
Christian unity should not have occasioned surprise. It was an ex- 
pression of the inevitable logic of the papal system. In the quest for 
unity some have treated other considerations lightly. But Christian 
unity must be viewed not as the sole or chief element in Christian 
life. It must be duly combined with other elements. 

Now Baptist life regards unity in its larger context and not in 
isolation. We find in the New Testament that at least two other 
elements are bound up with unity. These are liberty and loyalty. 
The Baptist formula for Christian unity is: unity plus loyalty plus 
liberty. Paul writes to the Ephesians his earnest desire that they 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. He says: “There 
is one body and one spirit even as ye were called in one hope of your 
calling’—and that is unity. Then he says: “One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism”—and that is the loyalty. Again he adds: “One God and 
Father of all who is above all, and through all and in all’”—and that 
is the liberty. (Hph. 4:3-6) This then is Paul’s great conception of 
Christian unity: The unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace—in 
loyalty to the one Lord, one faith, and one baptism—and in the 
liberty of an ample life under the eye and in the strength of the one 
God and Father of all, who is “above all, and through all and in all”. 

These three principles according to our Baptist view mutually 
condition and define each other. We do not seek unity at the expense 
of liberty. Hence we oppose great ecclesiastical systems under 
episcopal authorities. We do not seek liberty at the expense of unity. 
Hence we oppose irresponsible individualism which would convert the 
denomination into a free lance club with every man doing and 
believing that which is right in his own eyes. We seek rather the 
Pauline standpoint and make loyalty the centre of liberty and unity. 
Loyalty to the one Lord makes the unity Christo-centric. Loyalty 
to the one faith makes it coherent and self-consistent. Loyalty to 
the one baptism gives it an impressive and convincing outward 
symbol. 

From the Baptist standpoint liberty by itself is an abstraction, and 
unity by itself is an abstraction. You can put into either or both 
of them any meaning you wish. But when you deal with Christian 
unity and Christian liberty you at once introduce a larger principle 
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of which these are parts, viz., loyalty. Loyalty to Christ is Christian- 
ity. It is regulative of all the Christian life in all relationships. 

It follows that for the Baptist only those forms of Christian 
activity in which the voluntary principle finds play can adequately 
express unity. Co-operation for common ends without compromise 
on points of divergence expresses the ideal. It follows also for the 
Baptist that only those forms of unity in which the principle of 
loyalty finds play can express the New Testament ideal. 

Another and third test of our Baptist life in the world’s life is in 
the sphere of the state. Our plea has been that self-determination in 
the church is the mother of self-determination in the state. The right 
to vote in matters, civic and political, is the analogue of the right to 
vote in matters spiritual. 

But there are many critics of democracy arising. We are now 
told that the democratic idea is a great fallacy; that vow populi is not 
necessarily vow dei. The anti-slavery conviction was first not the 
voice of the people but of the prophet; the missionary vision was not 
the vision of the mass but of the seer, like a Carey or a Judson, that 
only slowly the masses catch the vision. 

But democracy is not put to confusion by these objections. Its 
reply in convincing. We must admit that democracy in church and 
state moves slowly because it is spiritual and has a long way to go. 
It describes a circle so vast that any particular are of the circle 
looks like a straight line. Oligarchy and autocracy are more direct 
and apparently more efficient. But evils easily become intrenched 
and unchangable under autocracy and oligarchy. Under democracy 
no evil can become stereotyped. Things are in flux. Conscience can 
rebel. Leadership can start a revolt. The people can be aroused. A 
new movement can be inaugurated. Nothing obnoxious to the moral 
sense can become permanent. It is true that the lower elements in 
human nature are released in democracy; but so also are the higher 
spiritual elements. 

There are, we may say then, three great advantages of spiritual 
democracy in the modern world. One I have just mentioned. Evils do 
not become permanently entrenched. They can be corrected. A second 
advantage is that democracy in church life is a splendid instrument of 
missionary propaganda. You can only use Baptist churches for 
spiritual ends. You cannot mobilize them for political purposes. The 
Soviet Government in Russia has made this discovery. Hence the 
marvelous success of the Baptist movement in Russia. A third great 
advantage of spiritual democracy in the modern world is that it must 
necessarily stress regeneration. A democratic church must needs be 
spiritual. The new heart is its specialty. And the new heart is the 
supreme postulate of world-peace. ,Baptists have a great contribution 
to make to internationalism in that their fundamental propaganda 
looks to the creation of a new attitude between men of different 
nations. World peace is predicated upon the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding, and this is the great objective of Baptist missions. 

In a recent article on the subject of World Peace the writer 
analyzed various proposals for abolishing war. Reducing armaments, 
he said, would not abolish war, because nations could manufacture 
arms very quickly if war should break out. The proposal to humanize 
war by abolishing gas and the submarine, he said, was unworkable 
because war is not a friendly game, and it cannot be humanized. Man’s 
natural savagery reaffirms itself when war begins. Again he said the 
ideals of brotherhood among all nations and the application of ethical 
principles to international relations have failed because men are not 
willing to apply these ideals. He closed his article with a pessimistic 
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note and affirmed that only one thing could cure the world of the 
malady of war and that is a new heart, but, said he, there is no means 
of imparting a new heart and hence we cannot hope to abolish war. 

In reading the article one could but wonder if the writer had ever 
heard the Gospel of the new birth. Surely this is a great contribution 
to internationalism—the remaking of the human heart in the image 
of Christ. This is the fundamental cure for war and the greatest 
contribution to the state it is possible for Christianity to make. Our 
Baptist faith with its spiritual foundations and its central appeal to 
the conscience and will and mind of man is the greatest hope of the 
world. The greatest ambassadors between the nations to-day, the 
greatest diplomatists are the foreign missionaries. They are 
ees teaching the nations mutual understanding, respect and 
ove. 

That was a striking tribute paid by a non-Baptist traveler in 
Europe to our Baptist movement there. He said: “There are two 
great forces contending for the spiritual life of modern Europe. 
One says ‘No baptism without salvation’, the other says ‘No salvation 
without Baptism’. That means a spiritual versus an ecclesiastical 
Christianity. 

Another and fourth test of our Baptist life is in the economic 
sphere of human relations. Democracy is not a leveler except in the 
divine sense. It does not affirm equality of ability among men but 
insists upon equality of rights. It does not disregard differences of 
talent but pleads for equality of opportunity. It recognizes the dif- 
ference between the clodhopper and the genius, but stands for the 
rights of the clodhopper with the same intensity as for those of the 
genius. It recognizes differences in the glory of human personality. 
There is one glory of the sun and another of the moon and another of 
the stars, and one star differs from another star in glory. All this it 
recognizes but it also recognizes that every personality has one chief 
glory—it is made in the image of God. Measured from the ground up 
man vary in physical, mental and moral stature, but measured from 
the heavens down they are equidistant from God. Spiritual de- 
mocracy seeks to keep the space upward between God and man free 
from obstructions. Hence autocracies and aristocracies and oligarchies 
had to go. In the parable of the pounds Jesus forever asserts the 
sovereign authority of God in bestowing rewards. In the parable of 
the talents he affirms the inequalities of men in the eternal kingdom 
of God. 

These then are the ideals and standards which we must apply in 
the economic relations of society: not socialism with its arbitrary and 
enforced equality; not the anarchy of an exaggerated individualism, 
but rather the recognition of the value and dignity of all personality 
and the maintenance of all the basic and divinely given human rights 
in a social order which seeks to do justly and love mercy and walk 
humbly with God. 

A final test of Baptist life in the world’s life is in its intellectual 
ideals. The scientific spirit is passionate devotion to reality; and 
that is the Baptist spirit. The scientific spirit is the hatred of 
shams and makebelieves and that is the Baptist spirit. The scientific 
spirit is acceptance of God’s revelation of Himself in nature as well 
as his revelation of himself in the Bible, and that is the Baptist spirit. 
The scientific spirit is humility in the presence of any great manifesta- 
tion of God in nature or in grace, and that is the Baptist spirit. 
The scientific spirit is loyalty to fact and that is the Baptist spirit— 
loyalty to all facts—the facts of nature and the facts of grace; the 
facts of the cosmos and the supreme fact of Christ. 
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The Baptist spirit must be large enough to absorb all true culture. 
It must be loyal enough to conserve every element of life in the 
Gospel of Christ. 

The task of Christianity is always the same. It must be able to 
dominate civilization or it will be dominated by it. The rod of Aaron 
and Moses swallowed up the rods of the Egyptian soothsayers. This 
was necessary else it would itself have been swallowed up. 

Fierce attacks are now being made upon our principle of indi- 
vidualism and freedom. We are accused of advocating a destructive 
principle in modern life. 

In order to make clear how urgent and vital is this issue in the 
intellectual life of our age I cite a bit of recent Catholic logic. Mr. 
T. F. MacManus in the May Atlantic Monthly says: “There are only 
two systems of religious thought in the western world to-day. The 
authoritarian or Catholic, and the sectarian which is Protestant.” 
He affirms that the basic sectarian or Protestant principle is the 
principle of private judgment, or individualism in religion, or as 
expressed by the Baptists the direct relation of the soul to God, the 
right of every man to worship God or not to worship Him according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. Mr. MacManus states the 
contrast thus: “The Catholic principle is, of course, the principle 
of truth conveyed by Christ through his church; the Protestant 
theory, the theory of truth conveyed to the individual by interior 
illumination, of whose authority he and he alone shall be the judge.” 

Now this Catholic writer with all vehemence and Catholic honesty 
makes the following affirmations of the Protestant principle of 
individualism and of private judgment in religion. 

First—It is a negative and not a positive principle. It is the 
mother of all the isms and ologies of modern times. 

Second—It is a “dissolvent and a separative principle—auto- 
matically and irresistibly and invincibly so”. 

Third—tThe sects anathematize all authority and say full steam 
ahead to the intellect. The individual is assured that he is his own 
judge, jury, pope and God. 

Fourth—You can sum up Protestantism in statements like these: 
“It makes no difference what a man believes”; and “one man’s guess 
is as good as another’s” 

Fifth—Sectarian congregations have left sectarian churches be- 
cause there was nothing left to hold them. Their churches are empty 
because their creeds are empty. 

Finally—Protestant individualism is bearing fruit in flapperism, 
eugenics, contraception, companionate marriage, divorce and pro- 
gressive polygamy, murder, socialism, anarchy, war and general 
ruin. Mr. MacManus says: “If ever there was ritual without reason, 
or mummery without meaning, it is the varied and various forms of 
brick, mortar and millinery in which private judgment has decked it- 
self out since its first clamorous appearance several centuries ago.” 

Having unmasked the great Protestant and Baptist principle of 
private judgment and individualism and shown it to be the horned 
and cloven-footed and sinister Mephistopheles of modern times sowing 
the seeds of destruction in church and state, Mr. MacManus arrives at. 
the inevitable conclusion that the only safety of man and civilization 
is obedience to God—that is to say, to God’s vice-regent on earth the 
Pope of Rome, the church, the priesthood. Translated into plain 
English it means: cease to think except the one thought of sub- 
mission; cease to believe except as your beliefs are prescribed by 
ecclesiastical authority; cease to act in religion except as your actions. 
are directed by a superior. 
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Mr. MacManus invites the world back to the good old days before 
Savonarola’s ashes were cast into the Arno, and before the little 
Monk from Wittenberg climbing the scala sancta in Rome on his 
knees heard the epoch-making and immortal words of Paul and 
Habakuk ringing through his soul: “the just shall live by faith’. 
He invites us back to the golden age of Mother Church, when the 
snows of Canossa were cold and kings were docile, when the Do- 
minicans (called dogs of the Lord) knew their stuff, when Copernicus 
and Galileo with their pestiferous practice of private judgment and 
individualism were properly held in leash. Yes, he would have us 
return to that springtime of human hope so closely associated with 
the historic word St. Bartholomew and the historic and glorious name 
of Torquemada, and with that fairest blossom of human hope and 
Catholic dogma known as the Inquisition, whose normal functioning 
brought glory to Mother Church by chasing heretics up to heaven 
through martyr flames or down to hell through dungeon darkness as 
the case might be. 

Now Mr. MacManus commits various fallacies in his Philippic 
against individualism and Protestantism. The Baptist has little 
trouble in answering him. 

Our Catholic friend fails to distinguish rights from beliefs. We 
have ever stood for the rights, civic, intellectual, political and re- 
ligious of the rationalist as well as the Christian. But that is a far 
ery from accepting the beliefs of the rationalist. 

Individualism is a dangerous principle but so is every other great 
principle of enlightenment and progress. As held by evangelical 
Christians it assumes that God made man in his own image on the 
one hand, and on the other that He made nature and Christianity. 
The mind of man, therefore, can find truth if left free to seek it. The 
alternative is to permit man to attain full growth under a system 
which allows him to think for himself, with the Bible as his guide, 
or to remain intellectually and spiritually a moron under a system 
of compulsion and repression. 

God reveals himself and his revelations become man’s discoveries. 
The Reformation along with the Anabaptist movement which pre- 
ceded it was the rediscovery of God in Christ. “Justification by 
faith” was the formula which expressed the spiritual meaning of 
that discovery. The equal right of all men to direct approach to God 
was the necessary assumption back of the discovery. The Scriptures 
as the authentic and authoritative record of Christ and his salvation 
were the sourcebook which led to the discovery. The Holy Spirit 
regenerating the soul of man and illuminating his intellect in ac- 
cordance with the facts and teachings of the New Testament was the 
safeguard of the individual in his progressive interpretation of the 
meaning of the great discovery. Loyalty to Christ and submission 
to his will in all things are the guaranty against rationalistic license 
in thought and the pledge of righteousness in life and character. 

Our Catholic friend omits from his description of Protestantism the 
authoritative Scriptures, the regenerating and illuminating Spirit of 
God, the transforming experience of God’s redeeming grace in the soul, 
and the supreme Lordship and Saviourhood of Jesus Christ. For the 
authoritative New Testament he substitutes the Church; for the 
Holy Spirit he substitutes the sacraments; for the transforming inner 
experience he substitutes an outward conformity to ritualistic ob- 
servances; and for the Lordship of Christ he substitutes the earthly 
vice-regent, the pope. 

The right of private judgment is a dangerous word, but it is a 
winged and emancipating word. It is the sole guaranty that man 
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will pass out of the childhood to the manhood stage of religion. It is 
the key that Hubmeier and Bunyan used to unlock the door of the 
dungeon wherein man’s intellect had been so long imprisoned. It was 
the hammer with which Roger Williams broke the chain which united 
church and state. It was the word which inspired the heroic courage 
of Oncken, and the stubborn, passive, resistance of a Clifford. The 
right of private judgment, kindled the vision of world evangelization 
to the faith of William Carey and transformed western Christianity. 
The right of private judgment: yes, a dangerous word, but a word 
which started man on new voyage of spiritual discovery, a word 
which gave his spirit wings to soar among the angels in its flight 
upward to God. ; 

The right of private judgment, a mighty word, unsealing the 
fountains of power in the nature of man, and bearing fruit in count- 
less numbers of towering personalities, precipitating many a_heroic 
struggle for the rights of man, producing the Puritan and Pilgrim 
migrations, creating modern democracies and crushing ancient 
tyrannies. 

It is true it produced the sects of Protestantism. But these, after 
all, are not comets or wandering stars without central control, 
plunging blindly through space. Jesus Christ is their centre and 
sun. They are separated planets some nearer to and some farther 
from the centre. But their loyalty to Christ balances their right of 
private judgment and is the guaranty that the faith of the New 
Testament shall not perish from the earth. 

Baptists believe that they have stripped away the adventitious 
elements clinging to most Protestant bodies as a heritage from 
medieval Catholicism; that they retain and promulgate Christianity 
in its New Testament simplicity, with its universal elements, and with 
its spiritual appeal—and as such adapted to the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of the world for all time. 

We, like all others, however, have had our faults. There are 
dangers and pitfalls peculiar to our genius. 

We have not always been controlled by our ideals and affinities so 
much as by our antipathies and oppositions, not by our likes, but by 
our dislikes. A man’s enemy may dominate his life by imposing upon 
him the law of his conduct. A man who orders all his actions to 
circumvent his foe is the worst kind of a slave of that foe. 

A man is transformed by the thing he contemplates. “Vice is a 
monster of such frightful mien—that to be hated needs but to be 
seen, when seen full oft, familiar with her face—we first endure, then 
pity, then embrace”. 

This also is true: 


Virtue is an angel of such gracious mien 
That to be loved needs but to be seen 

When seen full oft, familiar with her face, 

We first admire then welcome then embrace. 


Baptists should be a race of lovers not a race of fighters. Our 
work is constructive not destructive. We need the mood of all the 
great builders because our task is essentially a constructive one. We 
need the imagination of the architect because we are building a human 
temple with living men as stones. We need the passion of the great 
poet because divine fire alone can fuse human spirits into the unity and 
glory of the image of God. We need the patience of the great painter 
and sculptor, because the human material on which we labor is re- 
fractory and yields but slowly. We need the inspiration of the great 
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composer because we live essentially in a world of spiritual harmonies, 
and it is only as we are swayed by the eternal music that is sounding 
itself forever through the heart of God that we can do his work in 
the world. We need the sense of proportion of the landscape 
gardener and his skill in combining the features of a landscape into 
harmonious unity because we must take human nature as it is in all 
ranks and conditions and combine it into spiritual harmony. We need 
the constructive genius of the great statesman because we are a vast 
people ourselves and deal with vast problems. We need education and 
culture because our method of winning men is the appeal to reason 
and conscience. We need skill to touch human motives and the 
springs of human action because we can only appeal to men through 
the highest there is in them. We cannot compel men by authority or 
attract them by external pomp and grandeur. We have but one way 
of making men and that is the lure of the eternal, the fadeless splendor 
of righteousness, the matchless potency of love and the undying power 
of religion itself. 


The morning closed with a review of the history of the Alliance, 
and a forecast of its possibilities, given by the Rev. J. H. Rush- 
brooke, M.A., D.D., Eastern Secretary. It was subsequently agreed 
that in place of miscellaneous resolutions, and of one official message 
such as was issued at Stockholm, three utterances should be put forth 
in one pamphlet:—the sermon by Dr. Brown, the address by President 
Mullins, this paper by Dr. Rushbrooke. 


THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE IN RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT. 


The Baptist World Alliance is no casual or temporary phenomenon 
destined soon to pass into nothingness, but the logical and fitting 
expression of our unity. In that sense it rounds off our denomina- 
tional polity. We belong together in virtue of a common religious 
experience; we have found one another, and we have clasped hands 
in a world-brotherhood acknowledging “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” What God hath joined no man may put asunder. 

This conviction of the permanent value of the Alliance rests to- 
day upon the firm foundation of experience. We know what it is 
and does: and we know what it is not, and cannot aspire to become. 
If it were a political or legal corporation seeking to dominate 
churches or unions of churches it would clash with our historic 
principles, and we should allow it short shrift. If it interfered with 
and complicated the work of our missionary societies and boards, it 
would stand condemned on practical grounds, and would be promptly 
electrocuted “without benefit of clergy”. It is as a purely fraternal 
association, whose members are bound to one another by the silken 
cords of love, that it holds its place in Baptist life. It stands to 
refute the idea that only by iron bands of eccleciastical machinery, 
by papacy or episcopacy or synod, can Christian men be held to- 
gether; and by its very existence it demonstrates that with liberty in 
Christ there may also be full and joyous oneness in Him. Our 
Alliance is indeed unique in the earth. No formal contract binds us 
each to each—any one of the constituent groups could secede at any 
moment; their adhesion is in the strictest sense voluntary. Yet we 
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Baptists stand in the forefront of the Evangelical communions of the 
world, a fellowship of eleven million baptised believers, who dare to 
trust the original charter of our unity and refuse to add one iota, to 
its terms. ‘One is your Master: all ye are brethren.” When we 
reflect, is not this world-fellowship an amazing fact? Our Lord 
prayed “that they may be one... that the world may believe”. He 
desired a unity which should impress the world; but how often is He 
misunderstood! Well-meaning and earnest Christians are in our 
day seeking to achieve His ends by external expedients and ma- 
chinery, through creed and rite and priest. Tell me, is not our 
Alliance far more true to the purpose of Christ, and its method far 
more likely to capture the mind and imagination of the world? Men 
are not moved to the depths by the formal, the mechanical, the 
artificial; but when they see believers of over sixty nations enjoying 
unconstrained fellowship with one another, exulting in a common life, 
a common outlook, and a common loyalty—then they recognize a 
deep, essential Christian unity. Such is our oneness. They do not 
know us who say that we are mere individualists. Individualists we 
are, standing for the supreme value and the solemn and separate 
responsibility of every human soul; isolated we are not, for in Him 
we are indissolubly united. The Baptist World Alliance demonstrates 
that our polity has room for the unforced expression of an inward 
and spiritual unity which no human scheme can either create or 
destroy. ‘One family, we dwell in Him”, evangelical and free. 


The origins of the Alliance reveal a significant fact: no individual 
may claim to be its founder. A quarter of a century ago the idea 
was “in the air’. W. W. Landrum told me he thought he was the 
first to utter it in conversation; Dr. R. H. Pitt—afterwards for ten 
years Western Secretary, and happily still among us—had the dis- 
tinction of writing the earliest articles which suggested the name 
and function of an international Baptist body; J. N. Prestridge be- 
came its energetic journalistic advocate and on its founding its first 
Western Secretary; on my side of the Atlantic the adherence of J. H. 
Shakespeare was decisive in shaping the constitution and setting 
it to work. Nor should it be forgotten that the Greatheart of Britain, 
John Clifford, welcomed the idea, and as the earliest president his 
personality was a fitting complement to that of Secretary Shakes- 
peare. But when these leaders have been mentioned—and others 
such as Lathan Crandall might be added—it remains true that it was 
the Spirit of God that, through the common mind of Baptist people, 
shaped this instrument of our fellowship in life and witness. Deo 
soli gloria. 


It is fitting that we pause for: a few moments this morning to 
pay tribute to two of the instruments of the Divine purpose. This is 
the first Baptist World Congress without Dr. Shakespeare. He did not 
represent all Baptists in all things; in certain opinions adopted during 
his later years he even stood apart from the vast majority of his 
English brethren. But he was one of God’s great gifts to us; he laid 
British Baptists under an immeasurable debt; and I, who 
strongly dissented from his ecclesiasticism, would yield to none in 
acknowledging the titanic quality of his personality and the unique 
service he rendered to our Alliance. I am sorry Dr. Shakespeare 
left instructions that his biography should not be published; his life- 
story would have set his work as a whole in perspective. John 
Clifford was not at Stockholm, but he was still living and a message 
from him thrilled our souls. How we admired him! How we loved 
him! He was my “father in God”, but, brethren, if I who knew him 
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intimately could express—as I cannot—my wholehearted reverence 
and affection, I venture to say that even my strongest word would 
command the understanding “Amen” of every British delegate to 
this Congress, and not of the British alone. In John Clifford was 
incarnated the spirit of Oliver Cromwell and of John Bunyan. 


These two leaders, one a supreme organizer, the other a prophet— 
preacher, have passed away since our last Congress, and with them 
certain others should be named for whom we give God thanks. Two of 
the five Vice-Presidents chosen at Stockholm, Dr. F. M. Edwards, a 
successful and influential missionary to Brazit, and the Rev. J. W. 
Lall of Delhi, a distinguished Indian Baptist, have been called to 
their reward; and we have also lost Dr. J. T. Proctor of Shanghai 
who have rendered valuable service as a member of the Executive. 


My retrospect must for the most part be confined to the five years 
following the Stockholm Congress. The Alliance—I do not hesitate 
to report—has during this time strengthened its hold upon our people 
in all continents. Baptist world-consciousness is a reality and a 
power—an effective reality and a growing power. I have to report 
concrete facts, but “words, like Nature, half reveal and half conceal 
the soul within.” I speak therefore with the knowledge that what 
matters most is that which no bald narrative can compass. What 
these years have brought is before all something intangible, a 
strengthening of morale, an awareness of new values in our fellow- 
ship, a wider horizon. Let one incident serve as an illustration. 
Representative Baptists of Australia recently assembled to lay the 
foundations of a church-building in Canberra, the new Dominion 
capital. It already means something that they act as a Baptist 
Union of Australia. That continent-wide Union came into existence 
less than twelve months ago, and it grew out of the vision of a 
continent-wide brotherhood and task. But listen to the resolution 
adopted on that historic day:— 


“On the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
First Australian Baptist Church in Canberra, the Federal 
Capital of Australia, on the 21st March, 1928, the thoughts and 
prayers of those assembled were directed to our brethren 
throughout the world, and it was unanimously resolved to send 
hearty Christian greetings to the Fourth Baptist World Con- 
gress to be held in Toronto, on June 23-29. We pray that 
the blessing of God may descend in rich measure upon all our 
brethren then assembled, and that the inspiration engendered 
may bind us still closer together in the bonds of fellowship and 
service.” 


Is it not a new and splendid thing that Baptists in founding a 
church should realize the far-reaching significance of this deed, and 
should see it as part of the service of a world-wide brotherhood? 
Canberra is symbolic and prophetic. 


When we ask to what or to whom is due this strengthened morale, 
there need be no hesitation in answering that—under God—we are 
especially indebted to the distinguished brother who has served as our 
President during the past five years. Already at the Stockholm 
Congress which called him to leadership, he rendered conspicuous 
servicce by drafting the Message which the Congress adopted and 
issued. Not for a day, in spite of countless calls upon him and his 
immense burdens in guiding the development and rehousing of the 
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famous seminary of which he is the honoured head, has Dr. Mullins 
forgotten or failed the Alliance. His terse and inspiriting new years’ 
greetings have reached almost every Baptist home in the world. Ata 
time when the pressure upon his physical and mental resources was 
heaviest, he consented at the call of his brethren to undertake a 
presidential tour, so that he has become known by face and voice to 
tens of thousands of his fellow-disciples from the Mediterranean Sea 
to the Arctic circle. I question whether, since Oncken began his 
historic work on the continent of Europe, anything has taken place 
that will compare in range and depth of influence with the “regional 
conferences” which Dr. Mullins attended. Nor will Britain forget the 
series of meetings culminating in the great demonstration which he 
addressed in London under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd George. 
Australia was expecting a visit of the President and preparing a 
welcome; but unhappily his medical advisor was compelled to veto the 
journey. Though the plan was not carried through, the Southern 
continent discerned and appreciated the fact that even our most 
remote communities were not ignored or forgotten. 


South Africa may be said to have heard Dr| Mullins by deputy, 
for Dr. Fullerton on behalf of the Alliance attended the Jubilee 
celebrations which the President could not reach. What need I more 
say? My fellow-officers of the Alliance would join me in testimony 
to the unsleeping activity of our chief—in correspondence, in the 
writing of articles, in promoting the world-protest regarding perse- 
cution in Rumania, in the heroic effort to secure a Baptist tilm—an 
effort whose success is merely deferred for a brief season. Dr. 
Mullins has most worthily embodied the fraternal and ecumenical 
spirit of the Alliance; and he would stand among us in virtue of 
the achievements of these five years—even if we could forget all 
else—as the Baptist par eacellence. 


In paying tribute to the President, I have already touched on 
some outstanding features of the period since Stockholm. Con- 
spicuous among them is the rally of our people to the support of our 
long-tried brothers in Rumania. Nothing has set in clearer relief 
the value of the Baptist World Alliance. It has been my personal 
responsibility since the year 1920, as Commissioner for Europe acting 
in the name of the mission boards, and in Rumania especially as 
spokesman of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Con- 
vention, to present to Ministers of State the universal and unanimous 
Baptist demand for liberty of conscience. It has been a difficult task 
involving much disappointment and heartache. My firm conviction— 
and it is based on full knowledge of the facts—is that the action of 
this Alliance has been the decisive: factor in securing the reversal 
of the Rumanian Government’s policy. The World Alliance focusses 
the conscience and will of the Baptists of over three-score nations. 
To such a body the League of Nations is ready to listen; and as our 
petition grew in volume and became known throughout the whole 
earth, Rumanian statesmen were compelled to discern that its simple 
demand was irresistible. I ventured to tell one Minister of State 
that it was not a question of just a few thousand poor and isolated 
people in Rumania: the treatment of these peopde had stirred the 
greatest Evangelical denomination on earth. “Baptists have given” 
(I said) “a President to the United States and a Prime Minister to 
Great Britain; in almost every land where we exist our people are 
found in the civil and the diplomatic service in higher or lower posts, 
and all men know that they are among the best of citizens; but here 
in Rumania, and here alone—we are scouted as anarchists and 
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pariahs. The suffering may be confined to a few; the insult touches 
millions the world over, who will not rest until their brethren are 
free.” That is what our Alliance means: the message of Roger 
Williams uttered to the ends of the earth. Not a solitary Christian 
man or woman of our faith and order—nay more, not a single human 
being so far as Baptists can speak and act—shall suffer loss or harm 
for asserting the “soul freedom” which is the God-given heritage of 
all men! Thank God! The Alliance has secured the cessation of 
persecution and the first steps towards legal equality for our 
Rumanian brethren, and in so doing has given a worth-while lesson 
to all Governments. May I interject a word in appreciation of Mr. 
Titulescu, the most progressive and honourable Rumanian statesman 
with whom I have had to deal, and the most sensitive to the universal 
human claim which we have urged? 


Let us again pause, so that, even at the cost of repetition, one 
leading idea may be firmly established. Precisely because we are as an 
Alliance a religious body, voluntary in character, exercising no 
domination, seeking no political ends and using no political methods, 
we have an open road for our work. Governments may and do find 
themselves in conflict with a papacy which is essentially political in 
temper and in method. Patriotic feeling is apt to resent foreign in- 
terference in the affairs of a nation. My peculiar advantage as a 
Secretary of this Alliance is that I have represented no foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign ecclesiastical authority, but a religious body 
cultivating purely fraternal relations between fellow-believers of 
every land, and cherishing good will to all peoples and governments. 
Soviet Russia or Mexico may attribute political motives to a 
hierarchy or a Pope; they have sound reasons for mistrust; but 
neither in these iands nor in Spain or Italy or Poland or China is 
there reason for suspicion of our World Alliance. Baptist organiza- 
tion according to some critical onlookers is loose and ineffective but 
for great human ends and for the interests of the Kingdom of God 
it is tremendously effective. Indeed its so-called “looseness” is its 
strength. 

In presenting our common witness for religious liberty, the 
Alliance has a task demanding earnest attention and diligent labour 
in coming years. To select one example of this need: I cherish the 
hope that the steady improvement of material and political con- 
ditions in Russia will be accompanied by not only freedom of worship 
and preaching—these are substantially secured—but freedom to 
organize Sunday Schools and the systematic Christian education of 
young people. This freedom—as I have shown in a memorandum 
addressed to the Soviet authorities—would not disturb the public 
school system that the Russian Government has set up, and through 
which the illiteracy inherited from the old regime is gradually being 
reduced, I gladly bear testimony to this: that Soviet statesmen whom 
I have met have been courteous, interested and sympathetic listeners 
to every representation made to them. They realize increasingly— 
and Russians here present will confirm the statement—the sterling 
civic virtues of the so-called “sectarians”. We pray and hope that 
ere long every hindrance to the free intercourse of the U.S. S. R. 
with the outer world may vanish: and assuredly Baptists will be 
foremost among those who labour for understanding friendship. 


Certain other facts of our quinquennium may be mentioned. 
German Baptist missionaries are back in the section of the Came- 
roons, now administered by Britain—not without the cordial support 
of their British brethren and of your Alliance. These years have 
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also seen the beginnings of a closer association with the brethren of 
India, of the Far East, and of West Africa. The Alliance has by 
preparing a yearly Directory furthered the International fellowship 
of Baptists. The Young People’s organization founded at Stockholm 
has issued a bulletin which we hope may prove the forerunner of a 
more comprehensive periodical to promote the general interests of the 
denomination and the Alliance. In certain directions, too, it has been 
possible to do something to enlarge our people’s interest in the 
heroic past. The Alliance by its cooperation ensured that the 
Hubmaier celebration of last March became a world-concern. From 
Canada to Australia every Baptist land took some part. Here is a 
photograph of the Russian Seminary in Moscow taken on March 
10th at the close of a lecture on Hubmaier by the Rector, the Rev. 
P. V. Ivanoff-Klishnikoff, who is with us to-day. Again this is the 
Tercentenary year of John Bunyan’s birth. The Alliance Executive 
has induced Dr. Fullerton to write a book on Bunyan, and a memorial 
window in a Canadian Baptist University given by the Baptists of 
the world, will recall to coming generations the man who is among 
the very greatest of God’s gifts to the human race, and whom we 
thankfully recognize as peculiarly our own. 


I have stressed the point that the Alliance is not, except in a 
very limited way, an administrative body. Does that imply that it 
is not missionary in spirit and purpose and effect? God forbid! In 
fostering the sense of a world-wide community united in love and 
serving a single cause, we are creating the atmosphere of joy and 
hope in which the best missionary work is accomplished. To “main- 
tain the spiritual glow” is no light matter. The intangible as we 
have seen counts for most of all. “The Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation.” Yet the direct service this body has rendered 
to the spiritual enterprise of Baptists is not slight or negligible—if it 
had done no more than take the lead in convening the London Con- 
ference of 1920 which initiated a new policy in Europe. The policy 
has been made effective through the mission boards; as Commissioner 
I serve them. The European Relief Fund was raised and expended 
by the Boards. They collect and administer the monies through 
which the mission work of European Unions is assisted, and they 
labour to conquer for Christ the ends of the earth. A World Con- 
gress of Baptists must needs be deeply interested in the service of the 
mission boards, the unions and the conventions to which its members 
belong. Their evangelical outlook is ours; we share their passion to 
win the world to the Lord Christ, we have their loyalty to His word 
and His cross. Brethren, there are solid grounds for thanksgiving 
and encouragement as we survey the progress of recent years. It is 
far from what it might be, had we a courage and devotion entirely 
worthy of our Lord. Nevertheless, whatever our defects, the work 
of our brotherhood has not been unfruitful. Take continental Europe: 
we find Baptist churches in 23 lands out of 26: in nearly one-half 
of these lands our membership has increased by fifty per cent. or 
more during the past seven years. In one-half of the remainder 
there are considerable gains—30 to 40 per cent. as a rule. In all but 
one of the twenty-three countries there is a substantial gain in 
numbers, and in the exceptional case the available statistics do not 
permit of exact comparison. But it is not merely by figures that 
advance in continental Europe must be measured. Those who know 
the European story are aware that in the pre-war years there were 
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two large and firmly consolidated groups of Baptists—the German 
and the Swedish. Germany and Sweden are precisely the countries 
in which strong preachers’ seminaries were right early established. 
A continuous stream of native workers, converted and trained in 
their own land, preaching and teaching among their own people in 
their own mother tongue, was the explanation of advance. Brethren, 
during the past seven years, thanks to the aid of American, Can- 
adian and British Baptists, no fewer than ten new preachers’ schools 
have been set up in as many countries. That is great as achievement, 
but far greater as promise. What of Britain? I ventured to say at 
Stockholm: 


“You Transatlantic Baptists have not forgotten that in the 
harder conditions of life on this side, it has been British Baptists, 
and for nearly two centuries British Baptists alone, that held 
the flag aloft. That flag they will neither lower nor desert, nor 
will they add strange emblems to it.” 


Those words have been abundantly justified. Our Lambeth discussions 
now belong to the past; and our reply to the Bishops indicates that 
we have not lost faith in the historic principles and witness that we 
share with you all. British Baptists are nearer their brethren than 
a few years ago; they will be still nearer before this Congress closes. 
Let me remind brethren of other countries that British Baptists 
occupy an exceptional position. In England questions supposed to be 
settled at the time of the Reformation are to-day reopened. The 
attempt to modify the liturgy of a denomination would be in Canada 
or the States a domestic question for the church concerned. Not so 
in England; there the Anglican communion is an established church, 
enjoying from the State special privileges in status and endowment. 
Can such a body be permitted to exploit in an anti-Evangelical in- 
terest the privileged position it holds? Some Free Churchmen in 
Britain hesitated regarding the issue; Baptists did not. They called 
on Parliament to refuse to legalise in the Anglican Church doctrines 
and practices which have been excluded for nearly four hundred 
years. And the House of Commons last December and this month 
still more decisively has followed the Baptist lead! It is said that if 
the Anglican Church is restrained by Parliament from adopting the 
amended Prayer Book dreadful consequences will follow: that Church 
may even ask for disestablishment! The threat has no terrors for 
those who hold as a principle the separation of Church and State! 


This special reference to an ecclesio-political controversy in 
Britain is not a digression: I have introduced it to indicate the 
solidarity of English Baptists with their brethren of all the world 
in firm resistance to the onslaughts of “Catholicism’”—whether openly 
or covertly Roman. 


But leave Europe and pass to the East. Omit details: is it not 
the case that new self-maintaining churches are more or less rapidly 
arising to express in their own conditions and their own tongue the 
simplicities of the Gospel received by the grace of God through us? 
The task of adjustment is not easy for the Orient or for the mis- 
sionary societies; but we are confident that the issue will justify the 
effort. In Australia our people have drawn together; their prompt 
occupation of the new Dominion capital marks their sense of re- 
sponsibility and opportunity in a great continent not yet peopled. 
South Africa has witnessed the founding of the “Bantu Baptist 
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Church”—a symbol of advance to an adolescent if not yet to an adult 
stage. The South American continent is rich in promise: as I was 
bringing together my notes for this morning, certain typical figures 
came into my hands. They concern the Baptist Convention of the 
River Plate Republics:— 


“At the close of 1918 there were 23 churches with 1,164 
members; but at the close of 1927 the numbers had risen to 49 
churches with 3,177 members—in other words had nearly trebled.” 


On the great advance in the United States I have no need to dwell 
at a Congress in this North American continent. Take the world 
over, we are everywhere far more numerous than we were, more 
closely united, and (I verily believe) more deeply conscious of the 
power of the Lord among us. 


A polity such as ours with its strong tradition of independence 
has its peculiar perils. It is easy for adventurers to secure a hearing 
and a following—for a time. “The common sense of most” deals 
with them at last. On one matter we are resolved: we dare not and 
will not shirk the dangers of liberty by extinguishing liberty itself. 
Freedom of thought and speech, yea, of frank and fraternal criticism, 
must have its full rights among us; and this freedom is safe, so long 
as we remain in mind and spirit firmly and unshakeably New 
Testament Evangelical Christians. Let Baptists cease to be that; 
and their unity would be finally and utterly broken. On any other 
basis than the acknowledgment of a Divine Christ, and a scripture 
inspired and interpreted to faithful men by the Living Spirit from 
whom it proceeded, a Baptist World Alliance would be a gigantic evil; 
ane thank God, the very possibility of any other basis is for ever 
excluded! 


The future is radiant in the light of the promises of God. This 
Congress will register the depth and fulness of our fundamental agree- 
ment in convictions and ideals. Let us lift up our eyes to the far 
scattered communities throughout the world that think and pray for 
us at this season. What may our Alliance offer them? Some message 
I trust which shall set forth with living energy the concern of all for 
each. I hope that we shall commission certain brethren to act as 
our spokesmen in all lands, so that during the next few months the 
word which the Lord speaks to us in Toronto shall resound every- 
where. I hope that the quinquennium which opens with this Con- 
gress will see the idea of Regional Conferences that has approved it- 
self in Europe applied not only there, but in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and the Far East. Chinese Baptists have spontaneously ex- 
pressed their desire for this. I hope that at the Latin-American 
Conference of 1930 opportunity will be afforded to emphasize the 
super-racial universal quality of the religious experience that unites 
us: in Christ Jesus is neither American nor Asiatic, neither Nordic 
nor Negro, neither Latin nor Slav, nor Mongolian: in Him all walls of 
partition are broken down. We Baptists do not introduce into our 
Churches crucifixes or statuary representations of the passion: and 
we are right—they tend to a dangerously false emphasis upon the 
merely physical: yet I confess to a profound emotion as I once gazed 
upon a life-sized figure of the Crucified—a masterpiece of the 
sculptor’s art, impressive in its restraint, and read the inscription 
“Sic Deus Mundum dilexit:” “So God loved the world.” The cross— 
the world. That tremendous sacrifice sweeps aside all that separates: 
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humanity is one in its need of Him, one in His grace, one in His 
redemption, We are brothers in the life of God. When that con- 
viction holds us, all that has made for separation ceases to exist: 
we are all one in Christ Jesus. That is the underlying conviction 
which binds us together—representatives of over sixty nations. 


MONDAY, 25th JUNE, 1928. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Come over into Macedonia and help us! 


_The afternoon session was devoted to considering Baptist affairs 
on the continent of Europe, when first-hand testimony was given from 
many quarters. The chair was taken by the Rev. Gilbert Laws, of 
Norwich, England, chairman of the Continental Committee of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain. 

Prayer was offered, in French, by Monsieur Robert Farelly, of 
Lens. The chairman then welcomed the speakers thus: 


It is my privilege, on behalf of the Baptist World Alliance, to give 
a cordial welcome to the representatives of Baptist work in various 
countries on the Continent of Europe. Brethren are present who have 
given much time and strength to the fostering of the Baptist move- 
ment in European lands, some of them as friends of the countries 
in which they have laboured, and others as citizens labouring in their 
homelands. 

We are interested in our brethren from Europe on many grounds. 
(1) In the first place we rejoice in their faithful preaching of the 
gospel, and in their success in winning souls to the Saviour. To all 
Baptists, wherever they may be found, the winning of souls to Christ 
is the primary thing. Our desire is to make Christians, not merely to 
make proselytes. While in our preaching of the gospel we seek to 
declare the whole counsel of God regarding ordinances, we do not 
put ordinances in the position of primacy. We deliver unto men 
first of all that Christ died for their sins according to the Scriptures, 
and we invite them to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ that they may 
be saved. Only afer this do we teach them to observe all other com- 
manded things. 

We deem ourselves obliged by the great commission of our Saviour 
to preach the gospel in Europe as well as in the heathen world, 
whn God by His providence opens doors for us to do so, and raises up 
among us men for the work. We do not consider ourselves released 
from this obligation by the fact that the Roman church, and state 
established churches are on the field in advance of us. We do not, 
as a matter of fact, believe that the gospel of the grace of God is 
preached by those churches and their clergy with sufficient fulness, 
simplicity, urgency and directness of personal appeal to absolve us 
from entering those fields when God opens the way, and the people 
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welcome our ministrations. From the churches of our faith and 
order, brought into existence by the gospel, and nurtured on the Word 
of God, we do not intend to withdraw the hand of fellowship. On 
the contrary we greet them as brethren beloved and pledge ourselves 
anew not to forsake them. 


(2). In the second place we appreciate the stand our brethren 
are making for the spirituality of the church. This essential part of 
the Baptist testimony is needed in Europe today, as it has been 
needed in the past in Britain and America, and is needed in those 
lands still. For to us not only is conversion the beginning of every- 
thing vital and real in the life of the soul, it is also the foundation 
of everything in relation to membership in the visible church. The 
principle that the Christian church in its local expression should be 
composed only of those who make a credible profession of a personal 
experience of regenerating grace is a principle which is fundamental 
with us. We believe that compulsory baptism followed by a formal 
membership in a church is subversive of the true nature of the church 
as founded by Christ and exhibited in the apostolic writings. On 
this ground also, therefore, we are with our brethren in their testi- 
mony, and our prayer is, that the large acceptance of this view of 
the church already apparent in lands where our witness is well 
established may be seen in the countries where our brethren labour. 


Our doctrine and practice of believer’s baptism proclaims, illus- 
trates and protects the spirituality of the church in the fullest and 
most uncompromising manner possible, as, indeed, it was designed 
by our Lord to do. 


(8) In the third place we are here to express our admiration of 
the patient endurance of brethren who live in lands where religious 
liberty is not yet fully understood. As an Englishman, I am remind- 
ed, by the reports which come to hand from some fields, of the 
history of the Baptist movement in my own land. Three centuries 
ago our fathers endured persecution for conscience sake, and by 
their patient endurance of bad laws, and by the steady exhibition 
of exemplary conduct, they at length entered into the heritage of 
soul freedom. By their fidelity English Baptists served not only 
themselves but all mankind. So it must be, and will be, in every 
land in Europe. We ask our brethren to be faithful, though suffering, 
until religious liberty shall crown their patient endurance. Mean- 
while we shall use every legitimate influence from our side to hasten 
that day. Our Commissioner, Dr. Rushbrooke, has already done 
not a little to assure doubtful governments of the true nature of 
Baptists as God fearing and loyal citizens, free of sinister political 
designs. 


(4) In the fourth place we feel the importance of the work of our 
brethren because they are working for the Christianizing of the white 
race. Europe is the fount from whence the white stream flows all over 
the world. We honour those who are working for the redemption 
of Asia and Africa, but they-cannot succeed in that endeavour if the 
white race is lost to Christianity. 


America, which has received so many millions of Europe’s over- 
flow, is in a position to feel, and does feel, as perhaps English Bap- 
tists as yet do not, the importance of evangelizing Europe. I honour 
American Baptists for the zeal they have displayed in the cause 
of evangelical Christianity in Europe, and I hope their zeal will not 
be less, while ours in England must and will grow stronger as the 
need is better understood. 
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(5) And in the fifth place, and finally, we congratulate the Euro- 
pean brethren that their cause has achieved what I regard as a 
most hopeful and significant alliance. I mean the alliance between 
American, Canadian and English Baptists in practical support of a 
common work. Only in the cause of Europe, so far as I am aware, 
has this happy omen appeared. Foreign missions have their separate 
boards. Of course there is intelligent understanding, and fullest 
sympathy between them, but they operate separately. Since the 
London Conference of 1920 the boards have co-operated in work for 
Europe. In pastoral aid, in material relief, in the training of leader- 
ship through colleges, and in support of the Commissionership, both 
sides of the Atlantic have acted together. Dr. Rushbrooke, as Com- 
missioner, has laboured with such advantage to the cause, and such 
eels to himself as to bring a sense of pride to every Baptist in the 
world. 

With the prayer that the Commissioner’s office and work may be 
long sustained, and that Europe may be blessed with a still more 
mighty Baptist testimony, I welcome the representatives of the 
churches of Europe here today. 


Work on the continent was then set forth by seven speakers. 
The first was Per Holst of Sundsvall in Sweden, who described the 


SCANDINAVIAN BAPTIST BROTHERHOOD 


The Baptist movement in Scandinavia is one of the most remark- 
able things in our history as Baptists. It is 11 years before the 
eldest Baptist church in this part of our world can celebrate its 100- 
years jubilee, and yet, our missionary work has arrived at an extent, 
which is indeed very satisfying, The mustard-seed has grown and 
became a large tree. Like a huge spring-flood the Baptist movement 
has burst dams and moles, and paved the way for a freer and richer 
spiritual life. 

The Scandinavian Baptism is eldest in Denmark. There it came 
from Germany as a revival movement against barren rationalism 
and deep spiritual darkness. There were signs of awakening earlier 
through Mynster and Grundtvig and others. God’s Word began to 
be read and spiritual revival took place. Julius Kobner, who had been 
baptized in Hamburg by Oncken came in 1839 to Denmark. The same 
year in October, eleven persons were baptized, who formed the first 
Danish Baptist church, with P. Miinster as its leader. Persecution im- 
mediately broke out. When Grundtvig was once preaching on the 
subject: “Why has God’s Word disappeared from the Church,” he 
became dismissed from his post. The Baptists were marked as 
heretics, forbidden to have their meetings and, with the assistance 
of the police, their children were taken to the clergymen to obtain 
infant baptism. The leader, Minster, was thrown into prison. Out 
of five years as leader for the church, he spent two years in prison 
for the sake of his faith. But nevertheless the number of believers 
and baptized persons increased and little by little the persecution 
had to cease. In Denmark’s Baptist History there are such brilliant 
names as Kobner, his successor in Copenhagen, Marius Larsen “the 
ablest preacher the Danish Baptists produced,” and P. Olsen, an 
influential man among Danish Baptists. To-day the Danish Baptists 
count 31 churches with 34 ministers, and nearly 6,000 members. They 
have a good Sunday School, and young people activity, foreign mis- 
sion with Congo as missionary fields. 
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The history of the Norwegian Baptists begins in 1857, but it 
extends its roots as far back as in eighteen hundred and 
forties. Outside a hall in Catherine Street in New York there was 
one evening a young sailor, already believing in God, who was taken 
care of, and who got an opportunity of speaking to the religious 
people at that evening meeting about the history of his life. His 
name was Frederic L. Rymker. In 1857 he came to Norway and 
took up evangelical work. His work made progress, and in 1860 
the first Norwegian Baptist church was organized. The first Nor- 
wegian Baptist minister was Godtfred Hubert, who had a very 
good work in Bergen, where he formed a church. Besides him there 
was several other preachers, among them two Swedish brethren, 
Olof Larson and O. Hanson. Churches were organized in many 
places. Among the pioneers may be mentioned P. Helbostad, M. A. 
Ohrn and J. M. Sellewold, and others. In 1910 the Baptist Theologi- 
cal College was established with Rev. J. A. Oie as principal. The 
Norwegian Baptists reckon now 45 churches, 39 ministers and over 
5,000 members. They have a paper of their own, Sunday School—- 
and young people activity in very promising development. The 
work is making progress, and the country is opening more and 
more to the influence of the Baptists. Their doctrines of religious 
freedom, believer’s baptism and regenerated church-membership are 
peney gaining ground. The outlook for the future is most hope- 
ul 


The Swedish Baptists prepare to celebrate their 80-years’ jubilee 
this year. They count their history—generally speaking—from 1848, 
when A. P. Forster baptized five persons in the waves of Kattegat, 
and the first Swedish Baptist church was organized, whose leader, 
was F. O. Nilson. The year before he had said to his wife: 
“Tf the Bible is true, the principles of the Baptists are the only 
apostolic, but nobody in Sweden will ever embrace them.” ~Now the 
Bible is true, and that is why these principles have gained a wonderful 
victory in our land. Eighty years ago there was only one church 
with five members. Now we count 685 churches with more than 62,000 
members. Then there was only one preacher, who later on was ban- 
ished for the sake of his faith and his work, and found a refuge 
here in America. To-day the gospel of Jesus Christ is proclaimed 
by more than 500 ministers. At that time there was not a single 
Baptist Hall, there was scarcely any room for us in the country, 
and the room was often a prison-cell—now we have 895 churches 
and chapels. Sunday School—and young peoples’ activity are very 
comprehensive and promising. We have two Theological Colleges 
and several schools of evangelists. In our missionary fields in China, 
Congo, India, South America, Finland and in the Baltic republics 
there are 127 missionaries, who work with great success. 

Besides the circumstances we have already indicated there is 
another reason explaining this great success: the large number of 
clever talented men God has given the Baptists in Sweden. Pioneers 
such as F. O. Nilson, And. Wiberg and P. F. Hejdenberg, and others. 
Schoolmen such as K. O. Broady, Adolf Drake and C. EK. Benander. 
Missionary leaders such as Wilh. Lindblom, J. Bystrém and John 
Ongman; Ministers such as T. Truvé, John Johansson and C. W. 
Hugo. 

In the whole of Scandinavia the Baptist movement has 
been a power to take into account. Enmity and _ intolerance 
have had to give way, and religious liberty has become greater. 
Our biblical and democratic principles have more and more pene- 
trated the peoples. Our evangelical work has been consolidated, 
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but great problems wait to be solved. How to reach all our people, 
especially the working class, is one of these. Another is how many 
small churches will be able to get leaders and ministers. We have 
our attention to these and many other problems, sure of that our 
Lord will lead us to new victories. During the last two years great 
revival movements have taken place, especially in Sweden. Hundreds 
of souls have come to the Cross of Christ and have joined our 
churches. We believe, that all this is a sign of a rich promising 
summer for the Baptist work and for the Kingdom of God among 
the peoples of the North. 


The second address was given by the Rev. P. V. Ivanov- 
Klyshnikov, secretary of the Baptist Union of the U. S. S. R. His 
theme was 


THE WORK AND TASKS OF BAPTISTS IN THE U. S. S. R. 


1867 is a year never to be forgotten in the history of the religious 
life of many millions of Russian people; in that year, in the city of 
Tiflis, Nikita Isaevitch Voronin was baptised in water. He was the 
first Russian Baptist and the founder of the Baptist movement in 
Russia. The beginning in Russia is interesting for its independence. 
Independent of any outside propaganda, independent of the efforts of 
any missionary, but solely by the study of the written Scripture in 
response to the deep inward longing for truth, N. I. Voronin avowed 
himself a sinner, confessed his belief in the redeeming sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ and arrived at those fundamental convictions and views, 
that compose the distinguishing features of our Baptist faith. He 
received Christ and received an unction from the Holy One and this 
unction taught him everything (1 John, 2.27). This fact from the 
history of the Russian brotherhood of Baptists is a new and most 
wonderful confirmation of the truth of one of our principal views 
on the sufficiency of the Scripture for salvation. 

During the sixty years of its existence in Russia our brotherhood 
has achieved wonderful results with which can be compared the 
achievements of no other religious movement. We can boldly state, 
that already in 1905—the year of the first World Congress—among 
the socalled sects in Russia, the Baptists were the foremost in point 
of numbers, the firmest in defence of the purity of their teaching, 
the bravest during the heavy repression of the tzarist regime and the 
most ardent in zeal of spirit and soul in the great work! And that is 
what we are now! 

The present effective force of our Russian brotherhood of Baptists 
and the spiritual level reached is the result of the work of the past 
sixty years of self-denying labourers, among whom are specially 
worthy of mention the pioneers: N. I. Voronin, I. G. Rayboshapka V. 
G. Pavlov and V. V. Ivanoy-Klyshnikov. Under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God they took the true course, and their slogan might have 
been the words of the apostle Paul: “The Jews require_a sign, and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified.” 

From the very beginning of the work of the Baptists in our 
country was undertaken by natives of Russian. Foreign Baptist mis- 
sionaries did not work in Russia. But during the entire period of our 
history we have had obstinately to defend the pure principles of the 
Baptist faith in view of the work of sojourning foreign missionaries 
of other religious currents. 
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At the present time the communities of our brotherhood are scat- 
tered throughout our great country: from Leningrad to the Japanese 
Sea, from the northernest point in.Murmansk on the Arctic Ocean to 
lonely villages along the Persian and Turkish frontiers. Scattered 
over such an enormous territory we represent a firmly united living 
people, and although in our songs may often be heard notes of tears 
and sadness, like the sighs of snowdrifts on the boundless Russian 
plains, nevertheless, there is also always in them the note of thanks- 
giving and a double joy or rest and labour:—rest in God and labour 
for God! 

Our organization in Russia is not complete, but we are gathering 
statistics from the associations and churches that are fully organized. 
So far as we can find, there are 200,000 members; there may be some 
others where churches are not fully organized, but not great numbers. 
There are also other groups that hold principles like those of Baptists, 
but they are much smaller than the Baptists. Our brotherhood is 
united in the Federative Union of Baptists of the U. S. S. R., which 
reflects the unity of the people of God throughout our country. 

The Constitution of our country decrees and realizes in practice the 
complete separation of the church from the state—a principle of 
peculiar value for Baptists at all times. Further, in accordance 
with the Constitution of the Soviet Republic, every citizen can pro- 
pagate any religion. Religious freedom and anti-religious propaganda 
is the right of all citizens. The freedom of worship with any religious 
rites is guaranteed, in so far as they do not violate social safety and 
do not involve infringements on the rights of citizens of the Soviet 
Republic. In view of this, we have the full right to hold meetings 
and teach in them the Word of God, and our evangelistic work has 
already spread beyond the confines of the Russian people and is 
gradually spreading among the heathen and Mohammedans living 
in our country. Further, we have the possibility of publishing our 
periodicals (the Magazines “Baptist” and “Baptist of Ukraine’’) 
and the Books of Holy Scripture, and also received in 1927 the official 
authority to open in Moscow a Preachers’ School, dedicated in cele- 
pen of the sixty years’ existence of the Baptist Brotherhood in 

ussia. 

Such are our achievements. However, these achievements have 
laid upon us such duties and have placed before us such gigantic 
tasks, as we cannot ourselves fulfil, but before which we have no 
right to retreat; and of these I must tell the Baptists of the entire 
world. In order to understand what I have to say, it is absolutely 
necessary to give some figures. Our country occupies a territory of 
21,852,572 square kilometres, and stretches from the west to the east 
for 9,000 kilometres, and from the north to the south for 4,000 
kilometres. It is inhabited, according to the last census of 1926, 
by 147 million people. Of these the town population represents 26 
millions, and the rural 121 millions. According to religious profession 
this population is divided as follows: the main body of 114 millions 
is composed of Orthodox, about 14 millions are Mohammedans, about 
5 millions heathen and semi-heathen; the rest are attached to various 
groups. 

Of this large mass less than one per cent. accept the Baptist 
faith. It is clear from this that the Gospel hardly touches the 
Russian people. In many places the inhabitants have never heard of 
Christ’s teaching. Even in the big cities, and above all in Moscow 
with its about 3,000,000 inhabitants, the people still know very little 
about the Baptists. In a territory of 100,000 square kilometres, 
that is, on an area equal to two and one half times the area of 
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Switzerland, we have but one preacher. For 4,000 churches and 
groups we have about 900 preachers, and 3,100 churches are totally 
without Baptist workers. With 5,000 preaching places, we have only 
about 400 buildings which we own, and about 800 hired; the rest of the 
meeting places, 2.e., 8,800 are in private flats and houses. 

It is under such hard and difficult conditions that our work is 
carried on in U.S. S. R. 

Meanwhile the Russian people is an exceptional people for the 
depth of their religious frame of mind and religious seekings. It 
represents the most fruit-bearing spiritual ground among the peoples 
of the whole world. It is a people of God-seekers, of God-bearers, 
to use the expression of a well-known Russian philosopher, Vladimir 
Solovyev. In striving to satisfy the thirst of their soul, the Russian 
of old went to the calm silent forests, to save his soul by fasting 
and prayer in solitary hermitage or in monastries. The Orthodox 
teaching with its soul-less church in less and less satisfying the 
people, and we have a wide and open field for the work of evangeli- 
sation, and I am glad to affirm that the opinion of the Russian 
people of the Baptists is a very high one, and it is to us they come 
for the answers to spiritual questions. 

In the spiritual cravings of the people we observe signs of the 
approach of a great awakening, and a sensitive ear can already 
hear the noise of this approaching awakening, “the sound of a going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees.” 

Besides the work among the Russian nation, before us has opened 
a path to work among the peoples of the national minorities—among 
the heathen and semi-heathen, and particularly among the Moham- 
medans, living in our country. Beginning from 1925 our Union has 
started a systematic work among the national minorities, and this 
will reap good harvests, although, perhaps, not in the nearer future. 

Together with this great evangelising problem we stand before 
not less important tasks in our churches in the matter of inner 
educational work. The Russian people over a period of many cen- 
turies have fought stubbornly with the forests and swamps of their 
country, giving all their strength to the hard preparatory work 
for civilization. Very much like this the pioneers of the Russian 
Baptist movement, during tens of years have directed all their 
strength in work among wild spiritual weeds, among thick forests of 
spiritual unsociableness and swampy marshes of corrupted morals. 
It is natural that our communities, carved from these wild rocks, 
drawn out from this deep pit, are still in need of great educational 
work in order to be really irreproachable as “a city set on a hill.” 

This, therefore, will explain the tasks that arise from our activi- 
ties. They are as follows: In the first place, to evangelize our 
country with its tremendous population of different tribes and 
nationalities; secondly, to carry out educational work in our churches. 
These tasks are very great, and in our position, who have not yet 
recovered from the very heavy blows inflicted upon us by the World 
War and Civil War, they are beyond our strength. 

Therefore, we stand in sore need of the help of our brothers, who 
are in better material conditions than we. 

We stand in need, before all, of support to equip our Preachers’ 
School and continued aid for the maintenance of the School. Secondly, 
we need means for publishing books of Holy Scripture; thirdly, we 
need aid in order to erect houses of prayer in the large centres of 
our country, and first of all, in Moscow and Kharkov; finally, and 
fourthly, we need help for evangelists. 


6 
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What I should like particularly to emphasize before you, is the 
fact that the evangelization of our country is of world importance 
in the propagating and spreading the cause of God on earth. Russia 
is not Europe, but she is also not Asia; she is the medium between two 
worlds. And the light of Christ, that burns within her, will kindle 
and keep aflame both the West and the East. 

And if the motto of today are the words: “Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us,”’—it is this collective Macedonian, many-featured, 
many-millioned, that stands there on the great Russian plains, with 
one foot in Europe, and the other in Asia, and that cries to you: 
“Come over and help us!” 


The third country considered was Poland. In this instance, no 
national was present, and the conditions were described by the Rey. 
W. O. Lewis, European representative of the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 


POLAND. 
I. Tue Country. 


Poland with a population of 30,000,000 like all Gaul has been 
divided into three parts. About the time the United States of 
America were winning their independence from the Mother Country, 
Poland was losing her freedom. In 1830, 1848 and 1863 there were 
insurrections which were ruthlessly crushed. 

The World War brought a new day for Poland. Point 13 of 
Wilson’s famous 14 points demanded the independence of Poland 
with free access to the sea. 

Few countries in Europe have had such difficulties to overcome 
since the War. Out of three Polands one Poland has been made 
with one army, one educational system, and one system of finance. 
There are many problems yet to be solved by the new Poland. Let 
us hope good will and common sense and Christian principles will 
help Poland and her neighbors to solve these problems. I am glad 
Poland has been reconstituted and I hope she may never again be 
partitioned between hostile powers. 


II. RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS. 


The Reformation did not profoundly influence Poland. The 
nobility accepted it for economic reasons, but when these reasons 
no longer prevailed, they gave up their profession of the Protestant 
faith. 

Freedom of conscience is guaranteed in the Polish constitution. 
But in former Austrian Poland, Austrian law still prevails, and our 
preachers are sometimes put in jail for preaching and baptizing, and 
our Baptist parents are sometimes fined for refusing to allow their 
children to receive Catholic religious instruction in the public schools. 
Let us hope that in this part of Poland, the liberal provisions of the 
Polish constitutton may soon prevail. 

The Roman Catholic religion is professed by 63 per cent. of the 
people. The constitution gives the Catholic Church a privileged 
position. A concordat with the Vatican has recently been signed by 
the Polish government which gives the church about all it wants. No 
priest can be arrested, without previous knowledge of the higher 
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clergy. The priests have contrived to make the people believe that the 
only good Pole is a Roman Catholic. There was some excuse for this 
when Poland was divided, for to turn Protestant often meant turning 
Lutheran and all Lutherans were supposed to be friendly to Germany. 
To become an Orthodox Christian often meant to become a friend of 
Russia. This condition is slowly changing. 

In five provinces in the eastern Poland, the Eastern Orthodox 
Church is the strongest. There are also in eastern Poland a number 
of Greek Catholics, that is, Catholics who accept the supremacy of 
the Pope, but whose priests until recently were married and who 
used a ritual resembling that of the Eastern Church. This union of 
the Eastern and Western Church took place in the 16th century. 
Since that time both the Eastern and the Roman Catholic churches 
have tried to break it up. In Russian Poland before the War, a strong 
effort was made to force these Uniat churches to become Orthodox. 
Now the tide runs the other way, the Pope having recently for- 
bidden priests from now on to marry. 

There are German-speaking and Polish Lutherans in Poland. All 
of these churches—Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Uniat, and Lutheran 
receive state aid. 

There is also working at present in Poland a denomination which 
calls itself the National Church. It was made in America by American 
Poles and sent back to Poland. It is a denatured Roman Catholic 
Church without a Pope, using the Polish language, and seeks to 
mediate between Catholicism and Protestantism. 

And as all the world knows, Poland is the home of the Jews. 
But it may not be so well known that there are several thousand 
Mohammedans in Poland. 

Since the War, American Methodists have entered Poland. 


IiI. THe BAPrTists. 


Our Baptist work in Poland was founded by German Baptists, 
and German-speaking Baptists in Poland to-day have about 7,000 
members organized in two associations. 

About eight years ago, the Slav elements in the German churches 
came out of these churches and began to organize Slav churches. 
These Slav Baptists, Poles, Russians, Czechs, now have their own 
Baptist Union which is growing in strength and numbers. There 
are now about 7,000 Slav Baptists in Poland. 

A Baptist hospital in Poland is healing the sick and winning men 
and women for Christ. And a Baptist publishing house in Poland is 
printing and circulating books and tracts in the many languages of 
that part of the world. 

Poland is a western nation and will long serve as a bridge be- 
tween western Europe and Russia. It is of the greatest importance 
that Poland should be won and held for evangelical Christianity. 


The fourth address was given by the Rev. John Alexander 
Frey, p.p., of Riga, director of the Latvian Baptist Seminary, who 
spoke on 


MY COUNTRY OF LATVIA 


I am very grateful for the privilege to tell in a few words to this 
great gathering of Baptists something about my country of Latvia. 
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I wish you could take the wings of imagination and transport your- 
selves with me into Latvia. 

Latvia was born in the great travail of the World War. Ten 
years ago Latvia: was carved out from the great body of the Russian 
Empire. Now on the area of the 65,000 square kilometers of Latvia 
are living 2,000,000 free and industrious people. The most important 
harbours are Riga, Libau, Windau. Riga, the capital of Latvia, has 
now 300,000 inhabitants; before the war there were about 600,000, 
and it was, next to Petrograd, the largest city on the Baltic sea. 

During the war Latvia was badly ruined by the many invasions. 
The inhabitants had become very poor. No bread, no clothing, no 
fuel to heat the damaged shelters. Then our blessed Lord sent us 
two good Samaritans in the persons of Dr. C. A. Brooks from America 
and Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke from England. They said words of com- 
fort to us, and relief followed. The necessary clothing was brought 
by Brother K. B. Lipphard who arrived with the “Ship of Fellow- 
ship’—laden with the love of American Baptists. Through these 
brethren the conditions in Latvia became known in their countries 
and God’s people abroad took hearty interest in it. The faith of our 
people was strengthened as they could even touch the truth about 
the fellowship of all God’s children. Moreover, as apostle Paul says, 
“the administration of this service not only supplieth the want’ of 
the saints but is abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God.” 

Then the Letts will never forget the visits of Dr. W. S. Aber- 
nethy, Mr. W. T. Sheppard, Dr. S. W. Cummings, Dr. J. H. Franklin, 
with his twelve companions coming over from Stockholm, Dr. W. 
O. Lewis, and at the Regional Conference the President of the 
Baptist World Alliance, Dr. E. Y. Mullins, with his staff. 

There had been sore complaining among our people, but now 
strengthened by the love of the great Baptist family, we began to 
forget our losses. We looked upward and saw that Latvia had 
got a splendid piece of God’s heaven, the whole sun, the whole moon 
and uncountable stars. With a renewed view searching for our 
spiritual riches we found that God still was our Father, Jesus 
Christ our Saviour and the Holy Spirit our Sanctifier. Ours was 
the whole Bible. We have a good many Catholics in Latvia. They 
can live without the Bible but not so Baptists. 

May I invite you now to step into the classroom of the Latvian 
Baptist Seminary. Seventeen students are standing up to salute 
you. On the wall you see a map. It shows you that Baptist churches 
in Latvia are spread all over the country but the most of them along 
the sea-shore where much water is. You could count 90 churches 
with 10,000 members. 115 Sunday Schools with 5,000 children and 
500 teachers. 85 choirs with more than 2,000 singers. 65 groups of 
young people with 2,200 members. These are the results of 65 
years hard work under great difficulties and God’s blessing. 

A new period has begun. In the days past: imprisonments, 
chains, exiles. Now full religious freedom and wide open doors for 
the message of Christ. 

We do also mission work among Russians who, parted by the 
frontier from the fellowship of the great Russian Baptist organi- 
zation, are leaning on the Latvian Baptist Union. 

A special mission field we have in the province of Latgalia. 
The Latgallians—about 300,000 people—speak their own dialect. They 
are Roman Catholics. 

Also the German Baptist churches in Latvia are embodied in our 
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With the aid of the Baptists of England, United States and 
Canada six years ago we could open our Seminary—the most blessed 
institution in our Union’s work, and a blessing to the whole country 
—hbut we have no house for it. We publish Christian literature, 
books, tracts, periodicals, but we have no store for it. Riga is a 
city with many schools attended hy 40,000 pupils and the University 
of Latvia with 7,000 students. They should be won for Christ. We 
could develop a good work among these pupils and students if we 
had proper rooms. 

If we want successfully to develop our Baptist work in Latvia, 
we need a place for our headquarters. 

In the latter years we have put our strength in repairing and re- 
building of our churches damaged by the war. Three new churches 
were erected. Recently the Lettish Baptists have done their utmost 
and the Union could buy a lot in a good place in Riga for the price 
of $10,000—But to build a house for the above mentioned purpose 
would cost about $60,000—more. 

The Baptists in Latvia on my start for Toronto asked me to 
convey their heartiest greetings to the Baptist World Congress and 
their gratitude to the British, American and Canadian Baptists 
for the interest and aid bestowed to Latvia until now, and to express 
our request when you are thinking and planning about missions to 
include in that blessed thought also my country, Latvia. 

Let brotherly love continue! 


From the Baltic, attention was called to Latin countries, and here 
the headquarters was of course Rome. The fifth address was made 
by Signor Dottore Aristarco Fasulo, pastor and professor in the 
Eternal City, who spoke on 


BAPTIST PROSPECTS IN ITALY 


Italian Baptists, if considered numerically only, are but a modest 
nucleus of about 10,000, if we count only church members, catechu- 
mens and sympathizers. But if we consider them in relation to the 
diffusion of Baptist ideals and principles and in their historical 
environment (let us not forget that Rome is a thousand-year-old 
seat of the papacy which is still powerful enough to-day to make 
notable conquests in Protestant countries) .... if therefore we con- 
sider Italian Baptists in just this light, we must recognize that we 
have a right, for many reasons, to thank God for the progress ac- 
complished. 

Baptist principles are theoretically almost universally accepted 
to-day by Catholic and Protestant scholars, and this is a great victory 
for us. When that man of God, Dr. George Boardman Taylor, 
came to Italy a little more than 50 years ago, his right to come 
was contested by the representative of our ancient evangelical church 
in Italy with the word: ‘What have you come to do in Italy, there 
is no need of your preaching here.” 

To-day, not only are the Baptists respected and loved by their sister 
churches in Italy, but Baptist principles are recognized as true and 
biblical. We have many and repeated declarations as to this state 
of affairs. Today no one in Italy dares any longer to sustain pedo- 
baptism under any aspects, but that of a venerable tradition without 
biblical foundations or the support of usage in the primitive church 
of the early centuries. The practice of the Baptism of infants is kept 
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up as a pious custom but all those in the evangelical field recognize 
that it is not true baptism. Catholic authors also recognize the bibli- 
cal and historical truth of Baptist principles as to baptism, but they 
take refuge in the power of the church—an ecclesiastical power resid- 
ing in the pontiff as head to legitimize changes which it deems neces- 
sary. We may, therefore, affirm that under this aspect, Italian 
Baptists have obtained a real and great victory as they have fought 
for the recognition of the truth which they themselves maintain. 

Italian Baptists by the publication of our Bilychnis Publishing 
House founded and very well edited and maintained by Dr. D. G. 
Whittinghill, encourages willing scholars to cooperate to obtain a 
recognition of their historic right in Italy. For we have here not 
only monumental landmarks, but also a glorious roll of martyrs. 
Our Baptist brethren throughout the world commemorated in March 
the Anabaptist martyr Hubmaier. We share with all our hearts in 
that celebration, but we wish to remind you that Italy too has her 
Anabaptist martyrs, contemporaries of those in Switzerland, Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. While in those countries the Anabaptists 
endured martyrdom, among the Venetian lagoons there were also con- 
demned to death by drowning according to the mandate expressly 
enacted towards the Anabaptists: 

“Qui iterum mergit mergatur (Let who immerses be drowned). 
A Waldensian historian has exhumed the documentary evidence and 
published these biographical accounts of the three Venetian Anabap- 
tist martyrs in the 17th century: Francesco Della Sega, Antonio 
Rizzetto and Giulio Ghirlandi. They were in relation with the 
brethren in Moravia where Hubmaier had laboured in the last years 
of his life and they died only a few years after Hubmaier, drowned 
in the Venetian lagunes. No one can read without deep emotion the 
trial and examinations in the ancient Venetian documents of these 
Anabaptist martyrs or fail to be edified by their steadfastness and 
deep love for the Truth of the Gospel to witness for which they 
gave their lives, refusing steadily to retract their principles. These 
records as well as our monuments of stone are a deep inspiration 
for the Italian Baptists, who are doing their best to be true to their 
duty. Today we have a garland of Baptist churches from the Alps 
to Sicily. In late years these churches have almost all shown signs 
of vitality, by financial sacrifices (which have great value as our 
churches are composed, like those in Apostolic times, of very poor 
people), and by the number of baptisms which is encouraging. But 
they need the prayers, the sympathy and the help of our brethren 
throughout the world as they labour under very difficult conditions, 
being in close contact with the great and powerful opponent of 
Protestantism. Today as in the times of Boniface VIII., in the XIII. 
century (against whose arrogance Dante and Marsiglo of Padova 
protested) the Roman Church asserts, and maintains that all political 
power, all governments and all churches must bow to and accept the 
sovereign and indisputable authority of the Pope, that he who opposes 
the Pope, opposes God Himself: “Quicunque huie potestati a Deo 
sic ordinata resistit Dei ordinationi resistit.” So states that ancient 
papal document, in the holy Roman Bull by which Boniface VIII. 
launched his excommunication against whoever should refuse to re- 
cognize the supreme power of the Pope. The Lateran Council in the 
beginning of the XVI. century reconfirmed the same _ principle, 
proclaiming the death penalty for anyone who refused to accept it. 
About a century later, there was another famous Bull completed 
by Paul V. in his struggle against the Venetian Republic lead by 
the great statesman, Fra Paolo Sarpi, the historian of the Council of 
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Trent. This is the In Caena Domini Bull which also absolutely 
imposes the duty of complete obedience to the Pontiff. Down to 
the encyclical which establishes the festival of Christ King (Decem- 
ber, 1922): Ubi Ariano Dei in which it is maintained that all the 
powers of the world must be perfected by obedience to the Papal 
Seat, and to the encyclical Mortalicum Animos (January, 1928) in 
which the Pope replies to the Pan-Christians who aspire to a union 
of churches and says that there is but one way for union: submission 
to papal authority. 

The Roman Church does not alter. It desires authority over all: 
therefore it cannot love and does not love the Baptist churches which 
retain principles absolutely opposed to its own. So we in Italy have 
to bear the aversion of, and conflict with, the Roman Catholic 
authorities who would like, at any cost to prevent our living and 
witnessing in Italy. All of the Italian Catholic press is violently 
launched against us and we are not spared calumny and insults. 
All of the Roman Catholic powers operate against us hoping to 
immobilize us. In January of last year the Jesuit Father Oldra 
preached in a Turin church before a large multitude of people where 
he openly invoked the death penalty for “heretics”, that is, 
for us Evangelicals, and he furthermore maintained the necessity of 
reconstituting the ecclesiastical tribunals for these trials. In other 
words he invoked the return of the Inquisition. This is the official 
Roman Catholic doctrine and not merely the outbreak of a madman. 
Some years ago, another Jesuit—today a Cardinal—Father Lépicier, 
sustained in a publication of his which was approved by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, the legitimacy and the necessity of the death penalty 
for “heretics” that is for non-Catholics. If, therefore, Roman Catho- 
licism had the power it would carry out these bloody plans as it 
did in the past. Now there is another campaign in Italy which 
the Catholics are carrying on against us in the matter of the new 
penal code which goes into effect next January. In the old Italian 
code, still in vigour, the various religious cults are put on the same 
plane and are all equally protected by the state. In the draft for the 
new penal code of the present Italian Government, a change has been 
introduced: It is established that offences against the Catholic cults 
are to be punished with severer penalties than those against other 
cults allowed by the state. But the Catholics are not yet satisfied 
and have begun a campaign warmly espoused by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Milan in which they demand that Protestants shall not 
be declared as “admitted” in the state but only “tolerated” (as the 
houses of vice)! and they demand that penalty for'offences against 
the Catholic cult shall be increased, while they request that offences 
against non-Catholic cults, that is against us Evangelicals, shall be 
more lightly punished and ever under the restriction that they have 
not been provoked by the language of Protestantism. It is clear that 
if this amendment demanded by the Catholics were accepted by the 
Italian government, all offences against us would be legitimitized 
and we Evangelicals would be without redress or defence. Baptist 
brethren, I do not say these things in a spirit of controversy, but 
only that the real essence of Roman Catholicism—which is absolute 
exclusiveism—may be remembered. In order to penetrate into Pro- 
testant countries, it may assume the cloak of the lamb, but its inward 
substance is one of fanatic intolerance. In the countries where it 
feels itself strong, it shows itself as it is: against all liberty of 
conscience and of thought (so it is in Spain and in Italy today). 
Catholicism is a theocracy, it demands complete predominance over 
the State and over consciences. Owing to this, it strenuously op- 
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poses Baptists who believe in the perfect liberty of conscience and of 
worship. 


We Italian Baptists are in the front ranks against this terrible 
enemy of Evangelical liberty, and we suffer its direct attacks. Let 
us have your material assistance, your sympathy and your prayers. 


The sixth address was by the Rev. J. R. Socaciu of Bucarest, who 
was subsequently chosen member of the Executive 1928-33. He spoke 
on his country of 


RUMANIA. 


My Christian Brothers and Sisters: 


It would take me one-and-a-half hours to speak about a subject like 
this. So whatever is good and whatever ought to be said concerning 
Rumania and its problems, if I cannot say it now, please take it 
and understand it and explain it for yourself. 


It was in the days of Trajan, that the Roman Empire was much 
disturbed about the activity of the people living in South-eastern 
Europe, named Dachs. So this great Roman Empire undertook to 
carry further the banner of the Romans and subdue them and, in 
105 A.D., attempted to cross over the Danube. Two years later, they 
succeeded in building, for the first time in history, a bridge over the 
Danube. Part of it still stands there. They crossed, subdued the 
Dachs and colonized the country with the finest stuff they could get 
in Rome. And it is a marvel to scholars of history how, in that 
spot of Europe, all through the ages ever since, suffering invasions 
from the East and from Asia, to-day, we find there a people that 
comes down from the great Latin race, that once ruled the world. 
Now that is the Roman’s pride. But also history tells us and facts 
prove that it will be ever so that, unless the people get wise in 
matters of good counsels they are able to give others, they not only 
find themselves caught in their own trap, but will be smashed to 
pieces as the great Roman Empire was not more than four centuries 
later. Some of the original Romans here and there remain, especially 
in the stormy parts of Europe. 


The population of Rumania forbids me to speak about how they 
have been struggling for centuries, under Greeks and under the 
Turks—and they were terrible Turks, let me tell you. Just about the 
time when in England and in Germany, the people had been rejoicing 
in the fruits of the Reformation, in breaking forever and ever, 
autocracy, in crushing the chains of slavery—just about that time, 
our forefathers had to give not only their sons to become soldiers 
and leaders for the Terrible Turk, but also our sisters were taken 
away in their flowery days and abused by them. So you see, we are 
a people that went through stormy times and unbearable horrors. 
The Great War came. Many years, before that, Rumania was pro- 
claimed independent of the Turks and for the first time in our 
history, we crowned our first King—Carol the First—a wise gentle- 
man. He made a wonderful service for the Rumanian people but not 
all the Rumanian-speaking people have been under his flag. Millions 
have been under the flags of other nations. But that was not all. 
We had been a hard-working people, whose rights have not been 
recognized by those foreign rulers. Then the time of the Great 
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War came. Rumania entered war unprepared. We lost in it not less 
than 800,000 people. At the end, thank God for these wise, honorable 
statesmen who said, “Hereafter every nation shall decide for itself”— 
“to unite in this way forever and ever’. And in this way, Rumania 
got her rights, forever to hold its own people under its own flag. 
Then, with this union, hard work started. For a nation to unite, for 
a-people to come together is a great joy, but in order to come to- 
gether, it is a greater joy to work together. We have so many 
problems. Our statesmen understood the new day but many of them 
cannot understand, cannot help themselves to the new world, and, 
therefore, our people have to suffer and suffer still. We have 
problems and I do not know when they will be solved. But one thing, 
they will never be solved but by the Gospel and by the influence of the 
Gospel of. Jesus Christ. Now, Baptists are not in Rumania to meddle 
in politics but Baptists are in Rumania and meaning business for 
Jesus Christ, to preach the Gospel and to stay there until Christ 
comes. And whether some of those who lead us, understand that they 
are living in a new world or not, we understand, as Christians, not 
only to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ but also to practise it. 

Two years ago, we wrote an article in a daily paper demanding 
that liberty shall be given to everybody. I was asked, “Why should 
we worry about the liberty for others and not only Baptists’? I 
said, “Justice for one, justice for everybody”. If ever peace comes 
to this old world, it will come by the preaching of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. 

The Rumanian people has a great joy in listening to this Gospel. 


The seventh and last of these testimonies from the continent was 
penned by the Rey. Michal Baranyay, secretary of the Hungarian 
Baptist Union, and was read by the Rev. Stepan Orosz from Trenton, 
New Jersey. It dealt with 


THE HUNGARIAN BAPTIST MOVEMENT AND ITS INFLUENCE 


Dear fellow Baptists in the Lord:—In a short address I will try 
to present to you the work what the Lord has done in Hungary and 
the influence of that work. I give first: 


A SHorT SURVEY OF THE HUNGARIAN BAPTIST MOVEMENT. 


First in the history we meet with the Baptists in Hungary in the 
sixteenth century. But we have no detailed history of them and 
we do not know what happened to them. 

The second beginning of the Baptist movement began, when 
about 1840 a number of Hungarian young men went to Hamburg, 
Germany to work, where they became Baptists. Oncken the great 
Baptist of that time sent them home to preach the Gospel to the 
Hungarians. Four of them went to Hungary and began the work. 
But in the beginning and in the great national struggle with the 
Austrians from 1848 till 1867 they could do little. But they worked, 
and after the mentioned time they succeeded, specially because at that 
time in Hungary there were many who were seeking salvation. So 
in 1873 the first Baptist Church was organized in Budapest, capital 
city of Hungary. 

The Lord was in the beginning of this movement and He was 
carrying it on. The Gospel was welcomed by many and in many 
places. But the movement found itself for a good length of time 
against great opposition and different kind of hardships, but where 
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the Lord kindles the Heavenly fire there is no power to quench it. 
So the movement went on. Later it went on with freedom and open 
doors. So before the great war the Gospel was spread in all direction 
in Hungary and among all nationalities of Hungary. The Gospel 
was preached in about 1,000 places and the Baptists numbered 23,000, 
at the end of the war 25,000. We had a Seminary to train the 
ministers, also two homes for aged Baptists, orphanage for the 
orphans; different organizations to carry on and to vitalize the 
work. 

The great war made a great change. Hungary lost two thirds 
of her thousand year old territory. With this territory we lost from 
the 25,000 Baptists nearly 18,000, going with the territory to Rumania, 
to Jugo-Slavia and to Checho-Slovakia. 

We remained after that terrible time, 7,200. It was most dis- 
couraging for the work. But the Lord and our fellow Baptists and 
especially the Southern Baptists and the Hungarian Baptists of 
America gave us help by which we could begin the work. 

We Baptists in Hungary, number today twelve thousand. We 
have the Seminary for training the ministers; we have two homes 
for aged Baptists and an orphanage for the orphans. The women 
and the young people are organized for work. The singing choirs, 
orchestras in which the young people are engaged, and the lay 
preachers are great mission powers. 

The Lord was our great Shepherd till now and we hope for a 
great future. 

Let me say now something Secondly, of 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HUNGARIAN BAPTIST MOVEMENT. 


In this point as in the other we lift up our heart to give glory 
to the Lord, because He had done great things. I may mention 
the following results within Hungary: 

1. Many ten thousands were saved. 

2. The Sunday School work was introduced to Hungary by the 
Baptists. Today many Protestant Churches had Sunday Schools and 
they are working finely. 

3. Young people and women organizations were introduced into 
other denominations by their seeing our organizations and their good 
works in our churches. 

4. The people’s religious feeling was aroused. Where Baptists 
began to work, there the Churches of other denominations who were 
nearly empty, began to be filled with people. The priests began to 
ueecs care of the people and put more emphasis on their pastoral 
work. 

5. Men of great influence and ability were influenced. Even 
though they did not become open Baptists, their work in parliament, 
in literature and in other lines carried the spirit of the Gospel. 

6. Religious liberty was made part of the law of Hungary by 
the constant work of the Baptists for it, and by influencing some 
men of influence in behalf of it. 

7. There arose a movement in the Protestant Churches to go 
back to the Gospel. Today they are doing very fine work among 
their Churches, and they confess, that the life of the Baptists in- 
fluence them very much in taking that line of life and work. 

So thanks to the Lord we can see the victory of the Cross in 
many lines within our own state. But I cannot stop with the 
influence in Hungary, I must go out of her present boundary if I 
want to be true to the facts. 
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The influence of the Hungarian Baptist Movement is the cause 
of the great work in Rumania. Before the war there were in Rumania 
only about two or three hundred Baptists, but with the territory 
going from Hungary to Rumania they got about sixteen thousand 
Baptists. This gave the great beginning of the marvelous move- 
ment and rapid growth in Rumania. Thanks for it to the Lord. 

_ Although we as Hungarians suffered much by this loss, yet the 
Kingdom of God gained. So we are sorry as Hungarians, but we 
rejoice as children of God; and we hope that God will give some 
way by which the suffering of Hungary will cease and His Kingdom 
will win the victory. 

What is true to Rumania, is true also of Jugo-Slavia and of Checho- 
Slovakia although not in the same extent. 

So with humble heart do we give thanks to the Lord for His 
wonderful grace and work for all that, what He has done in Hungary 
and through the work of the Hungarian Baptists. 


The session had been most cosmopolitan, with seven continentals. 
Even as the chairman was a Briton, fast acquainting himself with 
many aspects of European work, so an American summed up the 
situation from long experience. The Rey. Everett Gill, D.D., TH.D., re- 
presents the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and he brought the meeting to a close by his address on 


EUROPE’S RESPONSE TO THE GOSPEL 


In the providence of God Europe became the second home of 
Christianity. Asia, through nearly two thousand years, never has 
taken to her heart her greatest Son and Prophet. 

The God of the Nations evidently had a profound reason for 
the evangelization of the Western Empire and the Northern Hordes. 
Europe was a key-continent and the Europeans a strategic people. 
Great plans and purposes were to unroll with the ongoing years. 

Ten centuries had passed before Europe turned from her pagan 
gods to Christ. At best the conquest was only partial. In the first 
three centuries the Mediterranean lands were, in large part, won to 
the gospel. The purest form of missionary conquest was in the first 
century. But, with the accession of Constantine and the later union 
of Church and State, we witness the distressing deterioration of the 
evangelic message, spirit and method. 

The evangelic message was so overlaid with strata of Judaism 
and Paganism that the waters of salvation were hidden, and only 
with the utmost difficulty could emerge, here and there, in tiny 
springs and rivulets; and the enemies of the gospel sought to choke 
up even these; and in most cases succeeded. 

The evangelic spirit of freedom and of love to God and man gave 
way to the spirit of persecution. The Christian Popes succeeded 
to the hideous honours of the persecuting pagan Emperors. 

The evangelic method of winning the individual to a personal 
faith in Christ gave way to a proxy-faith and to mass-conversion 
by force. 

The glorious light of the gospel was eclipsed and Christianity 
groped blindly through the Dark Ages. 

The second great period of the gospel in Europe saw its re-dis- 
covery in the Reformation. What an infinite pity that it was only a 
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partial process! Europe is suffering today from the incomplete- 
ness of the Reformation. The Anabaptist call to a full and complete 
return to the gospel was stifled in blood, and Europe has staggered 
on to this day through her wars and miseries which might otherwise 
have been avoided. 

The three great racial groups of Europe, during the centuries, 
have reacted to the gospel in keeping with their native genius and 
capacity for religion. 

The Nordic Soul, for example, has its own great gifts and capaci- 
ties. It is practical, energetic, efficient, full of initiative, freedom- 
loving, independent, proud, domineering and masterful. Hence, the 
Nordic became a Viking, Crusader, voyager, discoverer, expiorer, 
organizer, Captain of Industry and Commerce, an overseas trader, 
exploiter, and a Conquerer-of-Things-in-General. 

The Nordic, consequently, has accepted with alacrity the active 
virtues of Christianity, but has never taken seriously to heart the 
passive virtues of the Beautitudes. He commits them to memory 
but does not practice them. Notwithstanding all, the Nordic has a 
beautiful strain of mysticism in his nature, though unable to fathom 
the profounder depths of the gospel. The gospel has enormously soft- 
ened and sweetened his private life, furnishing examples of rare saints 
while whole vast realms of public and communal life, such as govern- 
ment, diplomacy and business and social relations, remain largely 
unevangelized. The gospel enters the heart of the Nordic through 
the small door of his mystical nature and his conscience, till it 
reaches his will. 

It was not an accident that the Protestant Reformation took root 
in Nordic soil. His love of freedom asserted itself. Hence, the 
peoples of Northern Europe became the stronghold of the Protestant 
Faith, and the main center of the modern missionary enterprise. 
The restless nature of the Nordic carried the gospel far and wide. 

The Mediterranean Soul accepts the gospel in keeping with his 
deligious genius. It enters his heart and life largely through his 
intellect and aesthetic nature. Instinctively, he ever prays that “the 
beauty of the Lord his God” be upon him. It is hard for him to 
believe that anything ugly can be good. His Latin gods were, almost 
uniformly, beautiful. The early sweet simplicity of the gospel that 
cared nothing for grandeur of external form, was _ rapidly 
changed and fashioned to suit the religious mind of the Latin, 
and then, by means of the Imperialized Roman Church, fastened 
upon the world. There is no appellation that more accurately des- 
cribes the thing it names than that of “Roman Catholic Church.” 
It is essentially Mediterranean, Latin, Roman. 

This explains why the simplicity of the gospel of the Apostles 
makes but little appeal to the Mediterranean Soul. After Con- 
stantine the religion of Christ in the Mediterranean Basin took on 
the majestic and beautiful form that appealed to the Mediterranean. 
So it was; and so it is; and so it will be for unknown periods 
of time. 

The Alpine Soul, as exemplified in the Slav, is essentially mystical. 
The gospel reaches him largely through his profoundly emotional 
nature. He can see depths and heights in the gospel that is hidden 
from the more practical Nordic and the intellectual Mediterranean. 
The Slavic Soul is the least sophisticated of all the groups of the 
white race, which is the only Christian race. His long training in sub- 
mission has made him the great exemplar of the Christian doctrine 
of patience. which is so inherently repulsive to the Nordic mind. 
The Slavic Soul has, probably, the greatest capacity for religion 
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of all the racial groups of the world. It may be that he will give 
the fullest exemplification of the mystical element of the gospel 
of all time. His advantage over the Hindu is that the latter is 
so enmeshed in his philosophies that he can only with the utmost diffi- 
culty disentangle himself so as to become a Christian. The Slavic 
Soul is the gospel’s greatest opportunity. He seems destined to play 
a most important, if not the chief, role in the final destiny of the 
white race and of the religion of Christ. 

It is evident that each group needs the other two. The Nordic 
needs more mysticism and appreciation of the beautiful in the worship 
and service of God. The Mediterranean needs much more of mystic- 
ism and of the practical and active virtues of the gospel. The Slav 
needs more of the intellectual and practical elements in his religious 
life. 

A commingling of these European types would give us the complete 
Christian. Each has his contribution to make to the full interpreta- 
tion of the glorious gospel. 

So, Christ shall be crowned with many crowns. Europe will bring 
her triple-crown, wrought out of the religious genius and experience 
of her three great groups, and lay it at the feet of Christ and “crown 
him Lord of all”. 


MONDAY, 25th JUNE, 1928. 
EVENING SESSION. 


BUNYAN TERCENTENARY. 


The evening of Monday was devoted to a celebration of John 
Bunyan, born at Elstow in 1628. The chair was occupied by 
President Clifton D. Gray, Western Secretary. After prayer by the 
Rev. Carl Schneider of Hamburg, Germany, Dr. Gray introduced the 
subject in the following brief tribute:— 


BUNYAN THE IMMORTAL. 


The space of three hundred years is relative: so narrow that upon 
a scale representing geologic time it would have to be measured with 
a micrometer and would be invisible; as a period of human history 
it would be wide enough to be seen by the naked eye; upon a scale 
of temporal values in literature or in religion, its width would be 
markedly increased. The persons to be found in a Who’s Who of the 
Ages three hundred years after their birth are few and far between. 
In other words, a tercentenary such as we are celebrating this evening 
is the practical equivalent of immortality. John Bunyan long ago 
became an Immortal. 

It is interesting to inquire somewhat into the kind of immortality 
the Bedford tinker achieved. There is a kind reached by many which 
is confined for the most part to the relatively narrow circles in which 
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they have labored or which they have influenced: for example, the 
immortality attained by Harvey, Lister or Pasteur in medicine, 
Pestalozzi or Froebel in education, Delitzsch in Assyriology, or 
hundreds of others who are rarely known by name—to say nothing of 
intimate acquaintance—outside their respective fields, but whose 
memory will be forever cherished by their spiritual successors. If 
the yew tree in the churchyard at Stoke Poges lives another thousand 
years, it will still be looking down upon straggling groups of visitors 
at the poet’s tomb, although the world at large knows almost nothing 
of the author of the celebrated “Elegy” and is unaware of the tender 
and modest inscription composed by him in memory of his mother— 
perhaps the finest tribute any mother has ever received from any son. 

Bunyan’s immortality is quite another matter; it is neither local 
nor limited in this sense. The curious thing about it is that after three 
hundred years it still persists among two wholly different groups— 
one whose chief interest is religion and another whose chief interest 
is literature—among common folks of every kindred and nation and 
people and tongue into whose vernacular the immortal allegory has 
been translated, as well as among men of letters who, with few 
exceptions, have given Bunyan a high place among the most powerful 
and fascinating masters of English style. 

Five years ago a little company of Baptist pilgrims on their way 
back to America from the Stockholm Congress, chanced to gather 
under the Bunyan window in Westminster Abbey. At the suggestion 
of one of their number, they paused and were led in prayer by Doctor 
Stillwell. What curious changes are brought about by the passing 
centuries! The church that in the Seventeenth Century kept this 
humble Dissenter in durance for a dozen years, in the Twentieth 
Century permits a window to be built in his honor in the nation’s 
greatest shrine. Some of you are doubtless saying: “This is but 
another instance of ‘building the sepulchres of the prophets and 
garnishing the tombs of the righteous’”. Perhaps this is the case, 
but the Church of England is not a sinner above other religious 
groups in this respect. What about ourselves? What is the signi- 
ficance of this occasion if it is not in some real sense to garnish 
the tomb of John Bunyan. There is one question that ought to be 
uppermost in every mind: How may we Baptists be sure that “if we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we should not have been par- 
takers with them in the blood of the prophets? To judge by not a 
few contemporary events, there are among Baptists those who are as 
intolerant of Dissent as were Churchmen three hundred years ago. 

This is not only a tercentenary of a great creative mind who 
divides with Milton the glory of producing one of the two literary 
masterpieces of the Seventeenth Century, but also the tercentenary 
of a great Dissenter. We claim with right to be among the spiritual 
sons of John Bunyan. Some among us must have sold their birth- 
right. What more ludicrous paradox than to see the children of 
Dissenters setting their faces hard against Dissent, establishing 
standards of Baptist orthodoxy to be differed from only at the peril 
of relegation to outer darkness, even going so far as to require of 
employees of State Conventions and teachers in denominational col- 
leges to sign a creed each monthly pay day. Would John Bunyan 
regard these as his spiritual descendants? By no means. He would 
think of such in no uncertain terms—he would call them bastard 
Baptists. 

May we Baptists of to-day, descendants of Dissenters, and their 
spiritual heirs, not love Dissent for its own sake, but like our fathers, 
follow after truth, new or old, whithersoever it may lead us. I have 
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no fear of Baptist Dissenters of the Twentieth Century, if, like their 
fathers, they cling to the only great fundamental there is—the Lord- 
ship of Christ. There is in this city hard by the entrance to Massey 
Hall, a transit pillar on which is an inscription that reads somewhat 
like this: “The only point, in the vicinity of Toronto the position of 
which is exactly known”. This inscription might be revised for the 
moment. There is a second place in the vicinity of Toronto. 
the position of which is exactly known. No one can have listened to 
the roll-call on Saturday or to the great sermon of the Congress by 
Doctor Brown without knowing the exact position of this Alliance 
with respect to our Divine Redeemer and Lord. 


Two addresses were then delivered. The former was not written, 
but is reported word for word, or, verbatim; “the Latin I borrow” 
from the classical lecturer, Mr. T. R. Glover, M.A., D.D., LL.D., formerly 
of Kingston, Ontario, now of Cambridge, England. He spoke on 


JOHN BUNYAN 


I did not know that John Bunyan was dead. I am not here to 
garnish the sepulchres of the living. He does live more and more, 
coming into his own and his achievement. Four things I want to 
say of Bunyan, all, I think, relevant to ourselves. 


First, John Bunyan was made by religion. Now as I see human 
affairs, God gives mankind more genius than men ever use or de- 
velop; and anybody who can discover how to capture and develop the 
genius that God gives our race will be a true benefactor. I know of 
no authorities on education who are able to do it. It is quite clear 
that that art was not known in Bunyan’s century. Bunyan, how- 
ever, was made by religion. Suppose he had never been converted; 
would you have heard of him, would you have wanted to hear of him? 
I hardly think so. Genius that is not developed? No, no, you do not 
want to hear about him—the people who do not come off, there are 
too many of them. But God spoke to him and his religion made him, 
made him sane. Those people who tell you that Bunyan was on the 
borderland, hardly realize how sane he was. You remember how 
when he was haunted by the sense of having committed the un- 
pardonable sin, he did what no lunatic would do, he went to a real 
expert in religion, he went to an ancient Christian and brake his case 
to him; the ancient Christian told Bunyan he thought Bunyan had 
committed the unpardonable sin. Now mark how Bunyan goes on: 
“Here was but cold comfort’”—so I should think—“But upon further 
converse had with him I saw that though a good man he knew but 
little of conflict with the devil.” That is the worst of good people, 
I find. (Laughter). That is why I am such an expert on St. Paul, 
because I have had a good deal of conflict with the devil and so did 
he. Bunyan cross-examined his authorities and as he grew in grace, 
first it was peace and then the flowering of his genius. You can see 
it in the humor of his books, richer and sunnier one by one. And then 
I think of those days in prison, when they came and besought him 
to leave off “devilishly and perniciously abstaining from divine ser- 
vices by law established.” Suppose he had consented to leave off 
preaching? He would have been a tinker to the end of his days, and 
I know no reason for thinking that renegades made good tinkers. 
He was made by his religion, and it was only in Christ that he found 
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the opportunity to use the gifts that God gave him. And he did; they 
rew. 

Now supposing we can go home with this message to the youth of 

our day, that if you want to use all the power and all the genius and 
all the glory that God has put in you, be converted to God, and let 
God develop his own gifts in you. That is a message, and that is 
Bunyan. (Applause). 2 

Then, he stood for liberty of thought; I want to emphasize here 
that he went to prison and stayed there for twelve years for a lost 
cause. You and I get frightfully depressed if we are not with the 
majority. Englishmen like being with the majority; and with 
Americans, according to Bryce, it is a passion. (Laughter). Here 
was a man against whom the majority had pronounced. His cause 
was lost and lost forever when he went to prison for it. What was 
the sense of it? No sense, except principle. As an old Cambridge 
master said, “If you want to make an ass of yourself and can think of 
no other way, try acting on principle.” (Laughter). Some people do 
it. Twelve years in prison for a lost cause, and he would have 
stayed there, he said, till the moss grew on his eyelids,—but they 
are not the kind of eyelids, John Bunyan’s, that moss does grow on. 
“The truth and I were both here cast together and we do lie arm in 
arm and so hold fast each other.” That is true; that is what he 
wrote. “By this means God does frusturate’—there is an extra 
syllable there, there often is in poetry—“By that means God does 
frusturate that which our foes expect, namely our turning apostate 
like those of Judas’ sect.” And then he says “This prison very dear 
to me hath been since I came here, and so would also hanging be if 
God would there appear.” Now I will tell you what I think is the 
matter with this Congress; not enough of you ministers have been 
in prison for consciences’ sake. (Applause). It is about time that 
some of you went, and I think it would revive the churches all 
round. I thought they might have put Dr. Clifford in prison, but they 
did not. He did not need reviving. 

Now I want to say this, that was a battle for liberty, and the last 
battle for liberty of thought and speech and preaching is not yet 
fought. (Applause). But you say “Oh but that was under the 
Stuarts, that was in England in a monarchy of the past.” Well from 
all I have seen in the last thirty years, I do not know that liberty of 
thought is any safer under democracy, and we shall have to stand 
for it and maybe go to prison for it. Trade union does not spell 
freedom, nor political party, nor nationalism, and we may have to 
fight again for the freedom that we think he won. 

My third point is this, he was a man of letters. I take four 
minor characters. How well do you know My. Talkative? I mean in 
the book, I don’t mean in church. (Laughter). “I will speak with 
you of things terrestrial and things celestial, things moral and things 
profane, things circumstantial and things more essential” and go on. 
And in the margin: “Oh brave Talkative!” Watch the marginalia 
in your books of Bunyan. Look at that man; it is rather better to 
look at him at a little distance than close at hand. How beautifully 
he is drawn and how human. And do you notice that Bunyan’s bad 
people are always right; they always walk away on their feet quite 
upebavaneed by Christian’s talk. They are not ninepins; they are 
people. 

Then you remember the old gentleman they found asleep under 
a tree and before they knew quite what was happening he was up and 
awake with his back to the tree in a position of self defence ready 
for them. He was, as Mr. Greatheart said, a Cock-of-the-road kind. 
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Then Mr, Greatheart says, “Is not your name Honesty”? “No,” says 
the old man, “Not honesty in the abstract, but Honest is my name.” 
And that’s him, because you remember when he meets Mr. Feeblemind 
he runs over his features and quite explicitly says what they are; 
he recognizes that he must be a nephew of Mr. Fearing, “Because 
you ‘have a whitely look like him and a cast with your eye.” Old 
Honest, that’s him. 

Then I think of Mr. Fearing. I have sometimes thought he was 
a lecturer in ancient history. There are several reasons. He was 
never too sure about his own salvation; he was a very modest man— 
that points in that direction. He loved ancient things, to see them 
and to talk about them; and he had no dealings with Vanity Fair. 
He was quite a time in the Valley of Humiliation. Those are five 
reasons for my contention and I maintain they are better reasons 
than you often hear in sermons and elsewhere. Then I look at his 
nephew Feeblemind, the only man, I think, in the second part of 
Pilgrim’s Progress who is unacquainted with the first part. There 
were people in Bedfordshire who said about the Pilgrim, Christian, 
“Some there be who say he laughs too loud.” Mr. Feeblemind had not 
read about him. Mr. Feeblemind I think, confined himself to one 
book and did not read Pilgrim’s Progress. He says, “I shall like no 
laughing, I shall like no gay attire, I shall like no unprofitable ques- 
tions; nay I am so feeble a man as to be confounded by what is law- 
ful for others.” Have you met him? What pictures and what 
people! 

Dr. Skill—I made my Doctor read him when one of my children 
was ill. Christiana says to him, “Do your utmost whatever it cost.” 
And the Doctor said, “They all say that.” I kept him at the text; 
the next sentence was “Nay, said Dr. Skill but I hope I shall be 
reasonable.” (Laughter). And he made a pill, ex carne ex 
sanguine, and honest John Bunyan writes in the margin “the Latin 
I borrow.” JI fancy there is a good deal of borrowed Latin, and some 
of it is not so grammatical as Bunyan’s. I knew of a man who 
said he knew forty languages but when he quoted Latin it came out 
ungrammatical. That was curious; perhaps Latin was not of the 
forty languages. 

My fourth and last point about Bunyan is that Bunyan, as the 
Times Literary said the other day, wrote the world’s best supplement 
to the Bible. You may think I mean New York Times but it was the 
London Times. (Laughter). What is more, Bunyan wrote my 
autobiography. That book is the story of my life. I know the 
Slough of Despond, and I know Doubting Castle extremely well; I 
have often spent my holidays there, and the accommodation for 
the guests is not better than it was in those old days. (Laughter) 
You read in the second part that Captain Greatheart and the rest 
destroyed it. Well, it has been rebuilt with a lot of science and other 
things in it. And I know what is is to have a burden, and I have 
been entangled in several nets, and I know how near you can come 
to buying things in Vanity Fair. Some of you say “If that is your 
autobiography you are rather a poor creature.” Well that is so, but 
Feeblemind you know got through to the end. (Laughter). If he 
could run he would, and if he could not run he would go, and if 
he could not go he would creep. What I want to say is this, in the 
‘autobiography the story is told of how the Lord does bring you 
through one thing after another; and as I look forward nearing the 
end of the story, there is the Flatterer and various other things, and 
there is the river. You remember Christian was so worried about his 
footing in the river. It is that river that lies ahead of me, and I read 
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in my autobiography that Bunyan wrote, that he kept his feet and he 
was brought through and made welcome on the other side. Men and 
women, you have got to read that book over again. I know you read 
it when you were boys and girls as you did Robinson Crusoe. Well, 
read them both again. They were books written for grown-up people, 
if any of you are grown up enough to understand them. Read it 
again and learn with your powers developed, what God can do for 
every poor creature whom Jesus saves. (Hear, Hear and Applause). 


The second address had been prepared by President W. J. Mc- 
Glothlin, D.D., PH.D., of Furman University, Greenville, s.c. As he was 
laid aside by temporary indisposition, it was read for him by pro- 
fessor Johnson. 


BUNYAN’S “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


A STuDY 


By the common consent of mankind “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
is one of the great books of all history. Next to the Bible itself 
it has been for two and a half centuries the world’s best seller, 
and its popularity shows no signs of waning. It has been translated 
into more languages and read more widely than any other book 
beside the Bible. Written by an Englishman in the seventeenth 
century it still appeals to men of all races and degrees of culture 
in the twentieth century. It has in it the elements of universality 
and immortality; apparently it will never die. Other great books 
enthrall the learned and cultured; this one charms and delights 
the child and the plain man as much as the critic. There is nothing 
in literature like it in its power and appeal. It is “the immortal 
allegory.” 

It was probably written in 1675 during a brief second imprison- 
ment of the author, but there is no sentence in the book that smells 
of the prison atmosphere. In his prefatory “Apology for his Book” 
he tells us something of the circumstances of its composition. 
According to his statements the book was something of an accident 
or by-product of another book which he was writing and was itself 
unplanned and unintended. But let him tell his experience in his 
own words: 

( 

“T, writing of the way 
And race of saints in this our gospel-day 
Fell suddenly into an allegory 
About their journey and the way to glory 
In more than twenty things which I set down. 
This done, I twenty more had in my crown; 
And they again began to multiply, 
Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 
Nay, then, thought I, if that you breed so fast, 
T’ll put you by yourselves, lest you at last 
Should prove ad infinitum, and last out 
The book that I already am about.” 


Thus the composition grew of itself but still he did not mean to 
make a book or give his work to the world, but 
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“only thought to make 
I knew not what. Nor did I undertake 
Thereby to please my neighbor; no, not I; 
I did it my own self to gratify, 
But to divert myself, in doing this, 
From worser thoughts, which make me do amiss. 
Thus I set pen to paper with delight 
And quickly had my thoughts in black and white. 
For, having now my method by the end, 
Still as I pull’d it came.” 


The work of composition was a delight to the author, but was 
unplanned and spontaneous, designed to gratify the author rather 
than any prospective readers. 

If the reader will remember these facts about the composition 
of Pilgrim’s Progress he can better understand some of its peculiari- 
ties. It is rather a series of brilliant and vivid allegorical pictures 
than a continuous progressive and ordered course of events. Repeti- 
tions are not infrequent and the movement occasionally bogs down 
in lengthy discussions. The inner unity of spirit is not clothed with 
a correspondingly well articulated body. Incidents and characters 
come tumbling into Christian’s path without obvious reason or 
purpose. 

The work was finished in 1675 or ’76, but not published until 
1678. The cause of the delay was the author’s hesitation about the 
advisability of publishing it. When it was finished it was shown 
to friends, many of whom advised against this step. Some serious- 
minded men felt that allegory was feigning, unreal and insincere, 
and therefore unworthy as a vehicle for divine truth. They declared 
it was “dark,” lacking in “solidity,” and dangerous to the “weak”; 
“metaphors make us blind,” they said. Bunyan defends his method 
as having warrant in Holy Writ itself, declaring, 


“My dark and cloudy words they do but hold 
The truth, as cabinets inclose the gold.” 


He believed the method would assist the memory, arouse the indif- 
ferent and listless, comfort the discouraged and hopeless. He says, 
“This book is writ in such a dialect 
As may the minds of listless men affect 
It seems a novelty, and yet contains 
Nothing but sound and honest gospel strains.” 


He sets forth his conception of the contents of the allegory in 
the following words: 


“This book it chalketh out before thine eyes 

The man that seeks the everlasting prize 

It shows you whence he comes, whither he goes, 
What he leaves undone, also what he does. 

It also shows you how he runs, and runs, 

Till he unto the gate of glory comes. 

It shows, too, who sets out for life amain, 

As if the lasting crown they would attain. 

Here also you may see the reason why 

They lose their labor, and like fools do die.” 
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While many of Bunyan’s friends, as stated above, regarded his 
dream unfavorably and advised against its publication, others urged 
the contrary, and so he says, 


“Now was I in a strait, and did not see 
Which was the best thing to be done by me. 
At last I thought, since ye are thus divided, 
I print it will; and so the case decided.” 


Such was the uncertainty attending both the production and 
the publication of this immortal allegory, not only the greatest 
production of Bunyan but the greatest allegory of human history. 
It was characteristic of Bunyan’s plan of composition that his 
work was very rapid. It required no research, no verifying of 
quotations. He wrote out of his experience, his memory and 
imagination. He was fifty years of age when Pilgrim’s Progress 
came from the press and he lived to see ten more editions follow 
the first, one for each remaining year of his life. This was a re- 
markable record for that time and for a religious book. It has 
been translated into most of the important languages of the earth, 
and is still the delight of children as well as of savants, a comfort 
to the aged and suffering, a guide to many weary feet. The plain 
and simple reader who thinks nothing of English style finds in it 
the same delight as the literary critic who reads it for its wonderful 
English. Here and there inaccuracies and crudities of grammar 
and diction appear, but these blemishes are insignificant in compari- 
son with the marvelous simplicity, clarity, beauty and force of the 
language. It is almost pure Anglo-Saxon, mostly words of one 
syllable, the colloquial language of Bunyan and his neighbors, 
purged and made a glorious literary vehicle by the genius of its 
author. Bunyan received very little education and according to his 
own statement soon lost and forgot most of that. Until he was 
nearly thirty years of age and married he read nothing, but when 
he was religiously awakened he became a great reader of the Bible 
and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. These two books remained throughout 
life practically his entire library. His style was not formed by 
literature but was the expression of his own genius operating on 
end with the colloquial English of his time. 

He was in the use of language above all else a talker. His 
trade as a tinker required him to mingle easily with the people, 
and he had been preaching since 1655, some twenty years. He wrote 
as he talked to his congregations of plain peoples to whom Pilgrim’s 
Progress appeals so powerfully. It is now and has been since its 
publication next to the Bible the most popular of all religious books. 
It has behind it no great ecclesiastical organization to push its sale 
as a means of profitable propaganda. It has continued to sell be- 
cause of its own intrinsic appeal to the human heart. It has 
peculiarities of its own age and religious party, and yet it is so 
far true to the religious experiences of other ages and all sincere 
religious people that it continues to be read to the present in all 
nations and tongues. It has universal appeal. 

The causes of this great popularity are many and various. 
First among them perhaps is its excellence as a story and as a series 
of stories. Once well launched in the story one follows with breath- 
less interest through the poignant and blessed experiences of sturdy 
Christian even to the end. Bunyan was a great story teller. His 
religious stories have almost the power of parables. From earliest 
youth he was blessed with a vivid and powerful imagination which 
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exercised itself with religious subjects. He dreamed often and had 
visions that were almost as real as solid substance. That 
imagination appears at its best in Pilgrim’s Progress. He himself 
saw these things and he has the power of making his reader see 
the same things. [Illustrations have appeared in some editions of 
the book, but they always detract from the interest because they 
are never so clear, vivid and appealing as the word pictures which 
they are intended to illustrate. Scenes like those of Doubting Castle, 
Vanity Fair, the Delectable Mountains and the Celestial City are 
photographed on the brain and are unforgetable. 

The delineation of characters is equally great. His theme is 
the religious and moral character only, and therefore much more 
circumscribed than the field of Shakespeare who touches the whole 
gamut of human life. And yet Bunyan’s characters, thus circum- 
scribed in their delineation, are almost as distinct and real as those 
of the great dramatist. Christian and Faithful and By-ends are 
as unforgetable as Hamlet and Lear and Falstaff. They are not 
allegorical abstractions impersonating virtues and vices, but real 
human beings which are the incarnation of certain moral and re- 
aes characteristics. They live and breathe and rejoice and 
suffer. 

In the next place it is a book of religious experience set forth 
in dramatic form. It therefore touches the deepest experiences of 
serious men in that form which is most popular and appealing. 
Bunyan was not a theologian, and is least happy in his semi-theolo- 
gical discussions as with By-ends and Ignorance. He lacked both 
the logical mind and the culture necessary to such discussions. But 
his sensitive soul had experienced much, plumbing the depths of 
sin and contrition and scaling the heights of religious exaltation and 
ecstacy and these experiences he could clothe in flesh and blood in 
his characters. The interest and popularity of the book would be 
enhanced by the excision of the theological discussions, leaving the 
attention fixed upon the characters and their experiences, undis- 
turbed by more ambitious efforts. 

Bunyan had a deep and poignant sense of sin. He lived in a 
profane and blasphemous age, gross in its sins of the flesh, blatant 
in its unbeliefs, cool and formal in its religion, impatient of such 
seriousness and earnestness as Bunyan and his friends were given 
to. It is against this decadent background of religious and moral 
life that the Pilgrim’s Progress is drawn. 

In his youth Bunyan himself had fallen a victim to the prevalent 
defection. His family and their friends were exceedingly poor and 
largely illiterate, laboring people without social standing or political 
influence. Among the boys of his own age Bunyan was something 
of a leader in wildness and irreligion. He surpassed his fellows 
in the violence and blasphemy of his profanity, in Sabbath breaking, 
in his devotion to amusement and other vices. Not until after 
his marriage was there any improvement. He was married at about 
twenty to a girl as poor as himself. They had nothing, not even 
a spoon with which to begin housekeeping. But she was of a pious 
family, and herself owned two religious books, and soon she was 
influencing him for the better. He began to attend church and read 
the Bible, he left off swearing and other sins and five years later 
joined the Baptist church at Bedford. While the change was not 
sudden or violent it was radical, profound and abiding. Henceforth 
he put into his religion the same energy and abandon of earnestness 
which he had before given to his profanity and wildness. His 
sense of his personal sin and unworthiness was exceedingly keen. 
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He believed that without the forgiving grace and mercy of God he 
was a lost man, and so was all the rest of the world. There was 
no hope in the town of Morality or in Mr. Legality or his son Mr. 
Civility. His home was a “City of Destruction” which must be 
abandoned in order to be saved. 

The picture of men drawn by Bunyan is sketched in dark colors. 
And yet it is to be noted that the sins which he depicts are 
principally those of the psychic life, sins of the soul, of the spirit, 
such as pride, vain-glory, hypocrisy, fear, shame, profanity, sloth, 
ignorance, doubt, legality, civility as a substitute for religion, in- 
difference to religion, absorption in worldly ambitions, talking and 
not doing. 

He was himself exceedingly poor, as stated above, and yet there 
is no tirade against wealth or the wealthy, no feeling of class 
antagonism. In a brief paragraph he warns against the dangers 
of wealth by the scene of Lucre Hill where was a silver mine before 
which stood Demas, “gentleman-like, to call passengers to come and 
see.” Here some pilgrims “going too near the brim of the pit, the 
ground, being deceitful under them, broke, and they were slain. 
Some also had been maimed there, and could not, to their dying day, 
be their own men again.” That is all that is said as a warning 
against the subtle dangers of wealth and materialism which fill 
so large a sector of our moral and spiritual horizon to-day. It was 
enough. “That treasure,” said Christian, “is a snare to those that 
seek it, for it hindereth them on their pilgrimage.” 

The period was one of degraded morals. Drunkenness and 
sexual immorality were frightful, permeating and befouling society 
from the royal court to the hut of the humblest peasant. And yet 
they find small place among the sins and temptations of the journey. 
Drunkenness is hardly mentioned but Faithful met with Wanton 
just before he reached the wicket. gate, “who,” he said, “had like 
to have done me a mischief,” and “I know not whether I did wholly 
escape her or no.” The delicacy and reserve of the Pilgrim is in 
striking contrast with the sex-soaked literature of the present day 
which is not only frank but foul. Its dealing with the sins of the 
soul is one of the grounds of the universal appeal of the book. 
These sins are always present, and the best of men are conscious of 
their subtle power. The opening sentence of the allegory is a 
window which lets one look into Bunyan’s conception of this world. 
Who can ever forget its haunting sadness and matchless cadences? 
“As I walked through the wilderness of this world I lighted on a 
certain place where was a den, and laid me down in that place to 
sleep.” As he slept he dreamed he “saw a man clothed in rags 
standing in a certain place, with ‘his face from his own house, a 
book in his hand, and a great burden upon his back.” He has 
become conscious that he lives in the “City of Destruction” which 
is to be burned with fire from heaven. His wife and children deride, 
chide, or quite neglect him; his neighbors mocked, threatened and 
sought to lure him back, called him “craz’d-headed coxcomb,” “brain- 
sick,” misled and fantastical. There was not one human thing in 
all Christian’s journey to help him on his way. In Vanity Fair 
the pilgrims were regarded as fools, bedlams and outlandish men. 
They were arrested as disturbers of the peace, beaten, exposed in 
the cage to the scorn of the rabble, condemned to death and Faithful 
was finally executed. All along the way there were deceivers who 
constantly sought to lead the pilgrims astray and terrors to frighten 
them from the way. The Christian life is indeed a straight and 
narrow way, difficult, dangerous and beset by sufferings. Such is 
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the world as Bunyan saw it. It’ was the world of his own bitter 
experiences. And yet he never rails at it, never complains of his 
sufferings, only of his sins. It is a bad world from which one must 
escape even if his efforts cause derision, hardship, and suffering. 

Due in part no doubt to the exigencies of its form as the account 
of a pilgrimage but also to the author’s experiences as an active 
and aggressive Christian man the conception of Christianity which 
the book contains is that of a passage from one world to another, 
from this world to the world to come. It entails disdain, derision, 
danger, loss of friends, home and kindred, weariness, hardships, 
suffering and even death. It is worth all it costs and a thousand 
times more, but it costs heavily. Its cost is not in the way of 
service to men but in the loss of their friendship and esteem. There 
is no expectation of the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth; 
it is a future goal and haven, situated at the end of the journey 
of life. The pilgrims are travelling from the “City of Destruction” 
to Mount Zion and the journey is virtually a flight. They did 
not and probably could not pray, “Thy kingdom come; thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” That prayer is sincerely 
prayed only when Christianity has advanced far toward victory. 

The type of Christianity has other peculiarities which contribute 
to the popularity and general appeal of the book. It is an individual 
and a lay Christianity. There is no church, no organization, no 
public worship, no sacraments or ordinances, no human service in 
the book. The only recognized teacher is Evangelist and he is called 
and prepared of God. The life portrayed is that of the individual 
Christian, aided by other individual Christians and by means of 
the grace provided directly by the Lord of the Way. Doubtless these 
peculiarities are due in part at least to Bunyan’s own experiences. 
The great official church of England and its clergy were bitterly 
hostile to him and all his like. Twelve years of his life he had spent 
in prison at the command of that church. His own Church had 
meant little to him and so the Church with its officials finds no 
place in his pilgrimage. It is, however, worthy of note that he 
does not pillory the state Church or the clergy, corrupt and oppress- 
ive as they were at that time. His characters are all human beings, 
not officials. It is as men that they affect favorably or unfavorably 
the destinies of Christian. There is no Elmer Gantry in the plot. 
Neither does the sex problem appear as one of the temptations 
or trials of Christian. The Christian life is a man’s job and a 
man’s problem and his helpers are plain believing men. 

There is no reference to organized Christianity, either to the 
hostile state Church or to any of the dissenting bodies, even his 
own Baptist body. He betrays no slightest sign of dislike toward 
the persecuting establishment or of love for the friendly bodies. No 
Church had done, perhaps no Church could do much for him. It 
was his wife (no priest, curate or minister) who had brought him 
to faith and reformation and during the rest of his earthly journey 
he had struggled and suffered alone. No friendly Church offered 
Pilgrim shelter, protection, or encouragement on his way, nor did 
any Church official bring him the consolations of the gospel. All 
his help came from the immediate messengers of his Lord, from 
his Lord’s book and from plain pilgrims like himself. When all else 
failed he turned to All-prayer as his sure retreat, his wisdom and 
strength. He mentions the Pope who with Pagan had in the olden 
times cruelly put men to death but now “is by reason of age and 
also of the many shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger 
days grown so crazy and stiff in his joints that he can now do 
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little more than sit in his cave’s mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they 
go by, and biting his nails because he cannot come at them.” He 
also mentions the parson of the town of Fair-speech, a certain Mr. 
Two-tongues. But the only real minister is Evangelist, who comes 
into the story at various critical moments and always with most 
blessed results. He is not an official of any Church but a messenger, 
a prophet of God. It was Evangelist who found Christian in his 
earliest distress, roused him to action and pointed him to the wicket 
gate. Again when through the advice of Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
Christian turned aside to the village of Morality in search of relief 
from his burden it was Evangelist who found him, sternly rebuked 
him for turning aside from the way, warned him against the serious 
danger of listening to Mr. Legality and his son Civility and then 
gently set him again into the way that led to the wicket gate, 
ane had kist him, he gave him one smile, and bid him God 
speed.’ 


Apparently the picture which was the first object shown to 
Christian in the Interpreter’s house was that of Evangelist for he 
“is the only man whom the Lord of the place whither thou art 
going hath authorized to be thy guide in all difficult places thou 
mayest meet with in the way,” and he is warned to beware “lest 
in thy journey thou meet with some that pretend to lead thee right, 
but their ways go down to death.” The picture of this man is 
one of the most winsome and engaging in all literature, and un- 
doubtedly expresses Bunyan’s view of the true minister. “It was 
the picture of a very grave person—it had eyes lifted up to heaven; 
the best of books in his hand; the law of truth was written upon 
his lips; the world was behind his back; it stood as it pleaded with 
men; and a crown of gold did hang from his head.” 

Evangelist’s function in the economy of grace is set forth as 
follows: “The man whose picture this is, is one of a thousand. He 
can beget children, travail in birth with children, and nurse them 
himself when they are born. ... His work is to know and unfold 
dark things to sinners, even as also thou seest him stand as if he 
pleaded with men. ... Slighting and despising the things that are 
present for the love that he hath to his Master’s service, he is sure 
in the world that comes next to have glory for his reward.” 

As the pilgrims went onward toward the Celestial City Evangel- 
ist came upon them again as they were emerging from the wilder- 
ness just before they reached the town of Vanity Fair. This time 
he came to encourage them, rejoicing that they had thus far come 
off victorious in all their struggles and warning them of yet greater 
sufferings to come in Vanity Fair which lay immediately before them. 
Warning them he said, “When you are come to the town and shall 
find fulfilled what I have here related, then remember your friend 
and quit yourselves like men, and commit the keeping of your souls 
to God in well doing, as unto a faithful Creator.”’ Most of Bunyan’s 
ministerial work was in the character of a travelling evangelist, and 
there can be no doubt that the Evangelist of the pilgrimage 
embodies his ideal of the true and faithful minister of the gospel. 

Compare this picture of Bunyan’s with Goldsmith’s village 
preacher: 


“A man he was to all the country dear; 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year: 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race 

Nor e’er had changed nor wished to change his place; 
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Unpracticed he to fawn, or seek for power; 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 
* * * 


In his duty prompt to every call; 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 
* * * 


Allured to brighter worlds and led the way. 
* * * 


At church with meek and unaffected grace 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray.” 


Contrast with these pictures the character, of Elmer Gantry, our 
latest literary creation in the field of the ministry. Have the 
preachers changed, or the writers? 

Notwithstanding the sufferings, dangers and discouragements 
of Christian, the Pilgrim’s Progress is a thoroughly optimistic book 
so far as the possibilities of the individual Christian are concerned. 
The path of the pilgrim leads through all kinds of dangers and 
difficulties, some of them real and some of them only threats intended 
to intimidate. The point is that Christian always gets through, and 
though often sore and bruised he is usually on higher and firmer 
ground. Long before the end of the journey his goal is in sight 
and its glory ravishes his heart. While the book is optimistic, 
therefore, for the individual it holds out little hope for society as 
a whole. Christian is compelled to leave most of it behind. Fre- 
quently he meets pilgrims who have gone part of the journey but 
have turned back. He leaves the City of Destruction and Vanity 
Fair much as he found them. Individuals are plucked as brands 
from the burning but there is no general turning of faces toward 
the Celestial City. 

Bunyan’s theology, if he may be said to have had a theology, 
was thoroughly evangelical. Man’s lost estate and God’s saving 
grace are the pillars upon which the structure rests. There can 
be no substitute for this grace. The cross with the bleeding Christ 
stands near the beginning of the road and all along the way divinely 
appointed messengers and helpers intervene on Christian’s behalf. 
While the background of religious thought is thoroughly evangelical 
it can hardly be called Calvinistic. Many start on the journey, 
only to turn back or turn aside, or fall into some pit or suffer 
destruction in some other way. They start “amain” and die “like 
fools.” The dreamer after the gates of heaven were shut behind 
Christian and Hopeful observed Ignorance go up to the gate and 
demand entrance, but having no certificate “they took him up and 
carried him through the air to the door that I saw in the side 
of the hill and put him in there; then I saw there was a way to 
hell even from the gates of heaven as well as from the City of 
Destruction.” It would be exceedingly difficult if not impossible to 
present a thorough-going Calvinistic theology under such a simili- 
tude as the journey of this allegory. Bunyan placed his feet upon 
actual experience and observation rather than upon an abstract 
theological dogma. And it is this fact which has made his book 
so appealing through the years. Whether one ever has any of the 
external hard experience through which Christian passed, still much 
of his inner and spiritual experience is common to the Christian 
life of to-day. His fears and failings, his triumphs and joys, his 
disappointments and his hopes are ours to-day, and for us as for 
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him the shining City is just beyond the turbid river. We who live 
in calmer times and walk in more peaceful ways feel our hearts 
strangely warm and throbbing as we watch Hopeful and Christian 
climb the hill on the other side of the river and approach the gate 
of the Celestial City. We too hope that we shall share in their 
experiences, for “Lo, as they entered they were transfigured, and 
they had raiment put on that shone like gold. There was also that 
met them with harps and crowns, the harps to praise withal and 
the crowns in token of honor.” Then said the dreamer, “I heard 
in my dream that all the bells in the City rang again for joy, 
and that it was said unto them, ‘Enter ye into the joy of your 
Lord.” And as the wistful dreamer watched he says, “Now just 
as the gates were opening to let in the men, I looked in after them, 
and behold, the City shone like the sun; the streets also were paved 
with gold and in them walked many men, with crowns on their 
heads, palms in their hands, and golden harps to sing praises 
withal. ... And after that they shut up the gates, which when I 
had seen I wished myself among them.” 


Three Bunyan gleanings deserve to be mentioned in connection 
with this meeting. 

A lady of Paris, Ontario, presented herself, bearing the name 
Bessie Bunyan Bromley, claiming to be descended from the grand- 
father of John Bunyan. 

A copy of the “Holy City” printed in 1665 during Bunyan’s im- 
prisonment, was produced by the Rey. A. C. Dixon of Almonte, 
Ontario. He thinks that the only other copy is in the British 
Museum, 

Mrs. Ella B. Robertson of Louisville was moved next day to write 
a short poem which she entitled: 


THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 


O Lord of Heaven, I fain would flee 
The dangers that my soul dismay: 

The slough hath well-nigh whelméd me; 
I see the light, yet from it stray. 


Lo! at Thy cross I find release, 
The burden falls, I see Thy face. 
My feet have found the way of peace, 
My heart holds fast Thy word of grace. 


O’er toilsome path Thou art my stay, 

In darkest night Thou art my light, 
When demons challenge to the fray 

Pll gird me with Thine armor bright. 


From dungeon deep, from fowler’s snare, 
Thou dost redeem and set me free. 

How lovely, Lord, Thy mountains are 
Whence I the shining gates may see. 


The addresses were followed by the singing of one of Bunyan’s 
many songs, “Who would true valour see, let him come hither”, to a 
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melody as old as the author. Then from these tributes in word, the 
Congress passed to one in deed. 

Friends of Bunyan in America had noted years ago that the only 
memorials to him in London were over his grave in Bunhill Fields, 
and a statue on the Baptist Church House in Southampton Row: they 
proposed something more national, and at length a window was 
placed in Westminster Abbey. The precedent was followed, and 
friends of Bunyan who appreciated Canadian hospitality, and the 
work of McMaster University, had subscribed to place a Bunyan 
Memorial Window in the new premises at Hamilton, Ontario. A 
picture was thrown on the screen, which by the courtesy of the 
Canadian Baptist may be seen opposite page 33. The chief features 
are six scenes from the “Pilgrim’s Progress’, designed by a Toronto 
artist. 

On behalf of the subscribers, Dr. Truett formally announced the 
gift, and Chancellor H. P. Whidden on behalf of the University and 
of Canada accepted it with thanks. 

The meeting was then brought to a close. 


TUESDAY, 26th JUNE, 1928. 


MORNING SESSION. 


FAITH AND POLITY. 


“The defence and confirmation of the Gospel.” 


At the morning session, devotions were led by Mrs. Evan 
Rees, J.P., of Melbourne, Australia. The chair was then taken by 
N. J. Nordstrom, principal of the Bethel Theological Seminary at 
Stockholm, Sweden, who delivered the following address on 


OUR FAITH. 


Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you of the com- 
mon salvation, it was needful for me to write unto you and exhort 
you that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
delivered unto the saints.—Jude, vers. 3. 


The main subject of this session leads our thoughts to the word 
I just have read. Nothing is more important than our faith. What 
we are as Christians and Baptists and what we are able to perform 
in the world is all dependent on the quality and character of our 
Christian faith. We have therefore every reason earnestly to con- 
sider the subject which is on the program this morning. 

There is a faith which was once delivered unto the saints. This 
delivery took place when Jesus after his resurrection said to his 
disciples: “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
It was this faith the apostles according to the commandment of Jesus 
proclaimed to the world, and it has manifested its power and in- 
fluence in the human history during all ages since then. It was 
the mighty influence of this faith which broke the power of paganism 
in the ancient world, created a Christian church, and opened a new 
outlook for the human race. This faith has been the most decisive 
factor in the human development during nearly two thousand years. 
Every real progress in religion, morals, and civilization during past 
centuries is essentially an outgrowth of the faith, once delivered to 
the saints. But also the future of mankind will be dependent on 
the Christian faith. This faith has been and will be “the victory 
that overcometh the world”’. 

What then was this faith when it once was preached in the world 
by Christ and his first disciples? Not only a new teaching, not a new 
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philosophy beside the many philosophic systems of the ancient world. 
Not only a new theory or principle of life. It was a new living 
spiritual reality, a saving and transforming power in human heart 
and human life. It was, as the Apostle Paul says, ‘“‘the power of God 
unto salvation”. There is nothing the world needs so much as a 
saving power. Doctrines, theories, principles and systems of thought 
may be good and even necessary, but they do not help us in our 
deepest need and our distress. Only personal faith in Jesus Christ, 
the risen and living saviour, brings salvation to a sinful world. 
Jesus Christ is central for Christian faith. 

This faith, thus delivered unto the saints, the Baptists share with 
all the saints, because they belong to those who are named by that 
name in the Bible. But to belong to the saints implies a responsibility 
and an obligation. The great inheritance of the Christian faith is 
delivered to the saints, and they are bound to make use of the 
talents thus given to them. This is our responsibility. It is the great 
task of the Christian church to keep and defend the faith which 
once was delivered unto the saints. This faith has its enemies. If 
there are more of them in our days than in past times I dare not say, 
but we all know that they are numerous and dangerous enough even 
in this time. 

How shall then the Christian church of to-day fulfil its task to 
keep and defend the great and glorious inheritance of the Christian 
faith? This question is most important and serious not least in our 
days. Only a church, being in possession of the gift of faith, is 
capable to keep and defend it, and such a church is constituted of 
saints, i.e. true believers in Jesus Christ. It is and has always been 
a fundamental Baptist principle that the Christian church shall 
consist of men who can confess personal faith in God and his Son, 
Jesus Christ. The Christian church is a fellowship of saints, a 
“congregatio sanctorum” and a “communio sanctorum”. If the 
church loses this character it is incapable to perform its great 
commission to the world. 

But we cannot fulfil our task to keep and defend the faith only by a 
conservative adherence to the doctrinal expressions which the 
Christian faith has obtained during the historic development. There 
are in those expressions many enduring values which cun help 
us to a better understanding of the real substance of Christianity, 
but the Christian faith itself is something else than its doctrinal 
expressions. It is a living reality in believing souls which never can 
be entirely expressed in words and dogmatic terms, but, above all, in 
our life and work. The said doctrinal expressions shall help us, but 
not bind us. I think it is possible for a man and a church to accept 
and keep every detail of the Christian doctrine, and every paragraph 
of the Confessions of faith, without having much of “the faith that 
overcometh the world”. We can never keep and defend the Christian 
faith if our own faith is more an intellectual acceptance of 
doctrines than a living and personal experience of Jesus and his 
power in our life. Nothing is more important for the Christians 
of our days than to show the world that their faith is a living and 
world-overcoming reality in their life and work. The Baptist faith 
and the Baptist brotherhood, which ought to be the truest expression 
of the Apostolic faith and the ideal Christian fellowship, is in 
danger, if uniformity in the dogmatic conception of such things, 
which are not of fundamental importance for the Christian life is 
made to mean more than such a faith which is to be manifested in 
work of love and in self-sacrificing obedience to the commandments 
of Christ and the demands of conscience. The Baptists are de- 
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fenders of the Christian faith and true followers of Jesus in the 
same extent as they own a “faith which worketh by love”. Gal. 5:6. 


But our Christian duty and our great privilege is not only to 
keep and defend the faith, once delivered to the saints, but also to 
contend for it. As a people of faith we are responsible for the 
promotion of the Christian faith in the world. And as Baptists we 
are responsible for the preaching and the proclamation of the Baptist 
faith in this generation. What a glorious inheritance the Baptist faith 
is! What a privilege to bring this faith and this message to the 
world! If the Baptists all over the world earnestly contend for their 
faith, and if they give a true expression to it in a humble, sacrificing 
Christian life and work of love, the world will be transformed in a 
single generation. May God help us to be true Baptists, and may he 
give us his grace earnestly to contend for our glorious Baptist 
faith. 


The topic for the morning was “Why Baptists are Baptists”. 
The subject was approached from three sides; the denominational 
position stated, compared with that of others, shown to be worldwide 
and all-embracing. The first theme was entrusted to the Rev. Z. T. 
Cody, D.D., of Greenville in South Carolina; he was detained by illness, 
but has paper was read by Dr. Truett, entitled 


THE VITAL PRINCIPLES OF THE BAPTIST FAITH. 


The vital principles of the Baptist faith are the primary beliefs 
of Evangelical Christianity. These are, The belief as to the provision 
that God has made for the salvation of men; The belief as to how this 
salvation is mediated; The belief as to the church to whom this sal- 
vation is entrusted; and, The belief as to the authority upon which 
all of this rests. Whatever is distinctive in the Baptist faith comes 
solely from the consistency with which we hold these common beliefs. 
The vitality of this faith does not depend either upon its correctness 
or logical consistency. This has its importance. But for power to 
win the world a creed must have something more. It must have 
adherents who preach it in sincerity and love, who bring to it hearts 
enlarged by the Spirit of Christ, and a life of good works which 
match the creed they preach. Let us consider these. 


The vital principles of the Baptist faith are the primary beliefs 
of Evangelical Christianity. There are four of these that I will call 
to your attention. 


1. The belief of Baptists as to the provision that God has made 
for the salvation of men. We all know the simple outline of this: 
That man, whom God created innocent, was lost in sin; that God in 
love and pity sent His only begotten Son to redeem and save; that His 
Son died on the cross a ransom for sinners, the just for the unjust, 
“He who knew no sin was made sin for us that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Htim”’; and He died, was buried, and after 
three days was raised from the dead; that He ascended to the Right 
Hand of God and poured out His Spirit on His church; and that He 
will reign supreme over all until that day when He will come again in 
judgment. This is the Evangelical faith. This is Christianity. This 
is the Baptist faith. When this faith is held in sincerity it constitutes 
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a church, for in this faith the Holy Spirit abides. Where the Holy 
Spirit is there the church is. Let this faith be denied, and whatever 
else men may be they cannot be a church. Let this faith be held in 
sincerity and you have a church, though it may be beset with defects 
and errors. This faith unites Baptists to all who hold the Evangelical 
faith. And it, rather than what differentiates us, embodies that 
which is primary and fundamental with our people. These are our 
main things. They come first. And our power as churches of Christ 
depends on our making them first in our teaching and preaching, 
in our loving and living. We lose out, and we ought to lose out, when 
we put secondary things before them. It is the first things that make 
achurch. The secondary things make a sect. And our Lord’s promise 
against the gates of Hades was made to a church and not to a sect. 

These primary lights are to be kept burning in the very centre 
of our church life. They are not to be under a bushel. They are not 
to be hid or dimmed, denied or compromised. We do not use them to 
stop scientific investigation in other realms of knowledge. We do 
not deny the right and service of interpretation in these deep mysteries 
of God. We do not deny to freedom her right to varieties of opinion. 
But we do deny to science, to interpretation and even to freedom 
itself the right to even put a question mark after these great verities 
ue revelation. They are in the keeping of faith, and they are our 
ife. 

2. The belief of Baptists as to how the salvation of God is 
mediated. Our Saviour is the only mediator between God and man. 
We believe that men receive His salvation directly and immediately 
from Him, upon faith and faith alone. We believe that there is 
absolutely nothing that has the right to stand between the penitent 
believing soul and the salvation of God in Christ, no church, no 
priest, no ordinance and no penance. The believing soul for itself 
stands immediately in the presence of Christ and receives directly 
from Him all that salvation means, forgiveness, adoption and the 
Holy Spirit in his regenerating and sanctifying power. Nor does the 
believing soul ever change from this position of immediacy to Christ, 
but forever remains there to give obedience to Christ, and to no other. 
The holding firmly of this truth means everything to Baptists. 

Upon it depends the spirituality of our churches. Every member 
of a Baptist church has for himself made a public confession of Christ, 
and if his confession is true, has received in his heart the Holy Spirit 
who alone, as we believe, can make a church spiritual. This, on its 
face, would seem to be the only possible way to secure this end. At 
least, we have no other way. Other churches baptize those who do 
not profess to be believers, who are only prospective believers, or by 
baptizing claim to make Christians of them. We cannot consistently 
do these things. We cannot make Christians by baptism without deny- 
ing what we mean by baptism. We cannot substitute education for 
regeneration by faith without undermining Christianity as we hold 
it. We cannot ignore that faith alone saves without ignoring all 
that we believe. We Baptists can have no other way. If others 
think they have another way of preserving the spirituality of the 
church, we cannot even imagine it. Is it possible to have another way 
of making the church of Christ a spiritual body? 

Upon this doctrine depends our unity. In our churches each mem- 
ber for himself stands before Christ and each is indwelt by the same 
Spirit. We Baptists have no other bond of union. There is no over- 
lordship of any kind over any member. There is no power of associa- 
tions or conventions, no authority of minister or bishop to hold our 
churches together. If they move together at all it is by having a com- 
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mon Lord and a common Spirit. There is no need of any other bond if 
this is real. It has in the power to give the true unity that this world 
knows, the only unity that is both great and free. But without the 
reality of this bond, of all churches, ours would have the least unity. 

Upon this doctrine rests our democracy. A church that professes 
that every member stands in immediate relation to the one Lord and is 
indwelt by the same Divine Spirit cannot be anything but a democracy. 
There can be no human authority over such a people. They are all 
equals. They are all brothers. There officers must all be elective 
and can be only servants of the churches. Nothing else would be 
natural. What is more, such a church must be a pure democracy. 
The democracy of Calvinism is the product of election. Election 
means this one, that one, the other one. Such a doctrine must issue 
in a representative democracy. The Baptist democracy is the product 
of our doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is poured out on all 
believers. “Your young men” and “Your old men”, and “on my 
servants and on my hand-maidens”. It is this which makes all mem- 
bers of a Baptist church equals. For, the differences between a body 
of people, all of whom are indwelt. by the Spirit of God, are as nothing 
compared to what is their common possession. Such a people can 
be nothing but a democracy, and they must be a pure democracy. 
They just naturally assume such a government, and did so even when 
there were Apostles on the ground. 

Upon this truth depends our hope for the Christian program. 
Baptists do not enough realize what a contract their doctrine puts 
on their hands. In the United States we sometimes ask. Is it pos- 
sible to educate all the people in citizenship? I don’t know. But 
we Baptists have a greater task than that. According to our doctrine 
all our people have to be brought to the proportions of a Christian 
personality; they have to come to a vision of the Kingdom of Christ; 
of themselves they must learn to keep step, preserving “the unity 
of the Spirit in the bonds of peace”; and they must learn to know that 
they have been redeemed and brought into the church to do their 
part in establishing the Kingdom of God on earth. Can we ever 
reach such an ideal? Can every man “work out his own salvation 
in fear and trembling?” The doubt of many that such a thing is 
possible has justified the priest. Can every man be enlisted as a 
volunteer in promoting the Great Commission? The belief that he 
cannot has created your over-lords. But Baptists have no priests 
and no over-lords. They have to bring their people of themselves 
to these great ideals. Their hope of success depends solely on the 
truth that our Lord is with every Christian and that the Holy Spirit 
is in the heart of every one who believes. If this faith is true, and 
we are true to it, we will succeed in the most impossible undertaking 
that has ever been committed to men. We can establish a kingdom 
of brothers who live, not for themselves, but to the glory of God. 

83. The belief of Baptists as to the church to whom the gospel 
of salvation has been committed. One asks, is the belief concerning 
the church a vital principle of the Baptist faith? Are not our vital 
principles confined to the Evangelical doctrines? Is not the church 
the mere scaffolding about the ever growing temple of truth? And 
need we be so careful of scaffolding? These questions, without doubt, 
suggest a wide spread sentiment of the times, and a sentiment that 
seems to grow. But this was not the apostolic faith about the church. 
The Apostle Paul wrote of “the church of the Living God, the ground 
and pillar of the truth”. We have turned that about. We are, on 
all hands, saying that the truth is the ground and pillar of the church. 
the truth of Christianity, the Evangelical faith. But it was certainly 
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the other thing the Apostle said, “the church is ground and pillar of 
the truth’. It is the church that holds the truth up in this world. 
Let the church go down and Christianity falls with it. How this text 
is needed in our age! 

I stand here today and assert two things that I believe your ob- 
servation will confirm. The first is, That you never saw in any 
country or in any community a truly great and powerful Christianity 
where there was not a great church sustaining it. Always a great 
religion and a great church go together. And, wherever the church 
is unworthy, there Christianity is impotent. And yet there are men 
in this country—certainly in the United States, who think that we 
can have our religion with all its benefits, without the churches. They 
want the moulding influence of Christianity for their children, but they 
themselves have turned their backs upon the churches. But is it not 
true that these misguided men are tearing down the pillars that hold 
up the religion whose beauty they confess and whose power they 
would retain? 

The other thing I assert is this, You never saw a truly pious 
Christian man or woman who was not the product of some church. 
You doubtless have seen some such who are not laboring in a church 
but who are giving their lives to worthy community movements. But 
they were not made by the community movements they serve, but by 
the church and by the church contributed to these movements. They 
did not come from the Baptist churches. But in every instance they 
have come from some church of Christ. It only goes to show that 
our religion is the religion of the churches. American Christianity 
is denominational. We, in fact, know of no other kind that produces 
results in piety. If our churches should be killed, as some seem to de- 
sire, take heed lest you kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

Our churches are essential to our faith.. They are a vital prin- 
ciple of Christianity. They hold it up in this world. If this is true, 
I ask in all sincerity, ought not the church to accord with the faith 
it holds up? How could it otherwise sustain that faith? If the faith 
is one thing and the church another, is there not a weakening incon- 
sistency? I would be considerate. But how could a church hold up 
Bible baptism if it practised something else? How can a church hold 
up justification by faith alone and practise infant baptism or bap- 
tismal remission of baptismal regeneration? How can a church hold 
up the one mediatorship of Christ and practise any form of proxy re- 
ligion? How can a church hold up the equality of all believers and 
retain an over-lordship? A Christian church ought to accord with 
the faith it preaches. And it is this that our Baptist churches seek 
to do. The reason why we do not accept infant baptism is that it 
cannot be made to accord with the great doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. The reason and the only reason why we hold to nothing 
but immersion is that we find nothing else in the New Testament. 
The reason why we turn from Episcopacy is because it cannot be made 
to go with the sole lordship of Christ and the gift of that Spirit to 
all believers which makes the church a democracy of equals. Bap- 
tists believe the common Evangelical faith, and we differ from others 
only because we carry this faith through. The church we cling to is 
one that seeks to accord with the Gospel that has been committed to 
us. Would to God it did so in all respects as faithfully as it does so 
in those I have mentioned. Our churches have their defects. This I 
confess with sorrow. But they hold to no doctrines or practices that 
place them out of accord with their faith. 

But are not these other Evangelical communions also churches of 
Christ? I have not denied it or said anything that implies that I 
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do. I confess that a church of Christ which holds to the Evangelical 
faith and that is indwelt by the Holy Spirit. Where the Spirit is 
there the church is. God forbid that I should reject what Christ ac- 
cepts. But I do believe that churches should be consistent with the 
gospel of salvation that has been committed to the churches. I do 
believe that the churches of Christ should conform to the New Testa- 
ment model. That is the everlasting norm. Churches born of the 
New Testament should be like the New Testament churches as children 
born of Adam should have the likeness of Adam’s body. I would not 
say that one born with only one arm or one leg, or born with six 
fingers on each had was no man. I do not know how much you could 
cut off or add to and yet have a man. I am not interested in the 
process. I once saw a man who had lost both arms and yet has 
done more in life than some of us more normally endowed. The 
same might be truthfully said of some churches. But notwithstanding 
all of this, I do claim that it is better to perpetuate the normal. The 
New Testament church, in its unity, in its spirituality, in its democ- 
racy and in its obedience is worth preserving in the world. It accords 
with the gospel of Salvation and can preach that salvation the better 
because it does. 


4. The Baptist belief as to authority. It is the Bible, the Old 
Testament and the New: but the Old as interpreted by the New. 
This at last means that the Baptist authority in religion is the New 
Testament. There is nothing in our faith that goes deeper than the 
doctrine of authority; and there is nothing in Baptist life at this time 
that calls for such serious thinking as this especially on the part of our 
scholars. The Bible for more than a hundred years has been the 
center of a tremendous controversy. In this controversy the minds 
of many have changed concerning the Book. We have come to a time 
when our scholars are living in one world on the question of the 
authority of the Book and the people are living in another, the old 
world. As I see the matter, this is the most ominous fact on the whole 
horizon of Baptist life. And it is doing more than any other half 
dozen things to separate between our scholars and our people; our 
institutions of learning and our churches. It is a calamity of the first 
order and it is especially a calamity to Baptists. May I call your 
attention to one or two things: 


The question of authority is absolutely fundamental, it is funda- 
mental to the fundamentalists. That which makes the difference 
between Catholics and Protestants is not any thing received by nature. 
It does not arise from race distinctions. It is rather that one has one 
authority in religion and the other has another and a different author- 
ity. Where authority is real it will.soon or late control and shape all 
under it. Where a people change from one authority to another all 
other changes follow in time. Bible doctrines and the distinctive 
New Testament life will fall with Bible authority. 


Our Baptist people can have no other authority but the Bible. 
Such a thing is not thinkable. Stop a minute. Every member of our 
Baptist churches has been forgiven directly by Christ himself. No 
priest or church stood between him and his Saviour. Every mem- 
ber of a Baptist church that has been forgiven by Christ continues to 
stand before Christ to receive His commands and to obey His will. 
Where is he, for himself, to find these commands and this will that he 
is to obey? There is, there can be, but one answer to this question. 
He finds his Lord’s words and will in his Lord’s Book and nowhere else. 
Did he find it anywhere else he would be obeying another who is not 
his Lord. And the man that would take that Book from him is the 
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enemy of his religion, and he knows it. This is why nothing arouses 
our people more than a reckless or profane hand upon the Bible. 

Our scholars, who care for the faith of our churches—and thous- 
ands of them do care—ought to think of these things when they ap- 
proach the Book. Scholarship has its rights. Intellectual freedom 
and intellectual honesty are to be prized. But surely God never in- 
tended for freedom to be used to sacrifice reverence for the Bible and 
the religion of the people on the altar of intellectual honesty. In a 
truly Christian scholar, like John A. Broadus, these great interests 
can be better harmonized than in such an outrage and perversion. 

Our Baptist people will never leave the Bible and will never allow 
it to be taken from its supreme place. They cannot allow a question 
mark to be placed after it. To them authority must be authority, not 
doubt, not uncertainty, not something that only a scholar can receive, 
and not human. They will never allow that the whole Book is any- 
thing other that what their Lord said it was: and they will never 
allow that it is not final. They could not do so without ceasing to 
be what they are. They sail by it; and were it taken from them they 
would be worse off than a ship in the storms of mid-ocean without 
chart or compass. Other people might try to go without the Book. 
Ours’ cannot even try it. 

These are the vital principles of our Baptist faith. If our people 
will bring to these principles, minds and heart enlarged by the Spirit 
of Christ, if they will preach them in sincerity, in love and in patient 
broad-mindedness, if they will match these principles by good works, 
the time will come in the good providence of God when our Lord, 
who has promised to be with us to the end, will give these principles 
triumph in this world that needs them so much. 


The second address was made by the Rev. F. W. Patter- 
son, D.D., LL.D., president of Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia. He dealt with 


OUR RELATION TO OTHER PROTESTANTS 


I regard this morning session of the Congress of the Baptist 
World Alliance as of singular importance. Organized religion tends 
always to be influenced by the character of the political and indus- 
trial organization of its day. In industry, this is the day of “big 
business,” of mergers and of colossal organizations, and organized 
religion has become infected. From some sources come overtures that 
look ultimately to the union of all churches, while from others comes 
the suggestion that a merger of at least the major Protestant bodies 
would greatly advance the kingdom of God. In some countries— 
Canada is a conspicuous example—notable movements looking to the 
union of all Protestant bodies have already taken place. Many who 
suggest these mergers give their suggestion the effect of a demand, 
and assume that the organic union of all Protestant churches is the 
ecclesiastical swmmum bonum, and the choice of a separate ministry 
the great ecclesiastical immorality, the supreme disqualification for 
any ministry at all. 

In such a setting we meet to-day. The fact that we meet as a 
Baptist World Alliance assumes that we believe that we are justified, 
for the present at least, in continuing a separate existence. Yet the 
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session of this morning implies that in choosing to preserve our 
denominational entity we do not wish to withdraw ourselves from 
the main trends of Protestantism. We cannot live to ourselves alone, 
unmindful of the opinions and unrelated to the tasks of others. The 
task assigned me today is that of stating wherein we are at one 
with the great body of Protestants, and wherein we find it necessary 
to function separately. I take it that with such a setting and with 
such a task, I am to speak not as an individual expressing an indi- 
vidual opinion, but as a representative; for the twenty-five minutes 
allotted to me, the voice of the Baptist world; my task to get beneath 
the differences that are superficial to the unities that are funda- 
mental; to select from the several voices of the Baptist world the 
common notes that make the Baptist world voice. 


Two sentences contain the pith of all that I might say. First: 
Baptists generally are not antagonistic to other Protestants, nor 
in their major aims in competition with them. Second: In the present 
state of Protestantism, Baptists are justified in maintaining a separ- 
ate existence. All else that I have to say merely amplifies these 
two positions. 


First—Baptists generally are not antagonistic to other Protes- 
tants, nor in their major aims in competition with theirs: Such a 
statement should not be necessary. The things that Baptists have 
in common with other Protestants are much more important than 
the things in which they differ from them. If we think of other 
Protestants in terms of origins, Baptists spring from the same 
general stock; if we think of them in terms of truth, Baptists 
confess joyfully that they hold great areas of truth in common; 
they are nourished by the same Scriptures; they believe in the same 
God and in His grace; they worship in the same spirit; they recog- 
nize equally the fact of sin, the necessity of redemption, the initia- 
tive of God in the work of redemption, and the sufficiency of Jesus 
Christ as the way to God. If we think of them in terms of objectives, 
our general aims and our major emphasis are the same. We know 
that Baptists have no monopoly of Christianity and that it is more 
important that men be Christian than that they be Baptist. The 
general aim of Baptists, as of other Protestants, is to extend and to 
establish the reign of God in the lives of men. 


That I may make my meaning clearer, let me state my position 
somewhat differently. Imagine, if it is possible, two alternatives 
placed before this Congress. On the one hand, we are permitted 
to remove from the thinking of men all things that Baptists have 
in common with other Protestants and save for the world the dis- 
tinctive tenets of Baptists. On the other hand, we are permitted 
to remove from the world the things for which Baptists today are 
distinctive and to save for the world the things that Baptists have 
in common with other Protestants. There can be no compromise; 
these are the only alternatives. The choice rests with us. Fortun- 
ately, such an alternative cannot arise, but it will aid our perspec- 
tive if we face its possibility. Our action could scarcely be called 
a choice; at least it would be without hesitation. The common 
heritage of Protestantism must be preserved for the world, even 
though the distinctive heritage of Baptists be lost. : 


This oneness with other Protestants expresses itself in many 
ways. Our libraries contain the same titles; we confess our debt 
to the same expositors and critical scholars; we sing the same hymns; 
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use the same vocabulary; speak from the same platforms; support 
the same causes; in great areas of our work our interests are one. 
And if this is true, the competition of enmity between Baptists and 
other Protestants is unthinkable. In the teaching of Jesus, enmity 
is reserved for sin and does not extend even to the sinner. To be 
at enmity with those whom we recognize as fellow Christians, and 
with whom we have so much in common, is a denial of the Gospel 
we profess. 


Second—In the present state of world Protestantism, Baptists 
can do no other than continue their separate existence: It is probable 
that to some Baptists, as well as to non-Baptists, this will seem incon- 
sistent with my earlier statement. I do not think that it is. My 
two positions are inconsistent only if the unities that I have affirmed 
are the whole of Christianity. It is the Baptist belief that they are 
not the whole of Christianity; or that if in any general terms they 
are, the faithfulness with which the implications are worked out is 
only less important than the truth itself. I have already stated 
that in their general aims Baptists are not in competition with other 
Protestants. This does not mean that there is no competition. When- 
ever and in just the degree that interpretations differ, competition 
is inevitable. Any given point of view is always in competition with 
a differing point of view, nor is such competition evil. It is evil only 
when any one point of view is held in pride, and the lust of victory 
displaces the love of truth. It is through conflict that truth is 
reached. The truths that any of us hold today have not won their 
place without struggle. If there is no conflict, there is no criticism, 
and truth that has not been criticized is truth that has not been 
vindicated. Truth is always larger than our conception of it. The 
interpretation of the individual must be subjected to the criticism 
of the group, and the interpretation of the group to the criticism 
of other groups. The disagreement of prejudice can serve only to 
perpetuate both the prejudice and the disagreement, but the dis- 
agreement of the inquiring is a necessary step toward the unanimity 
of truth. The existence within Protestantism of several groups 
holding the same general truths, but with differing emphases, has 
enriched Protestant thought and life to a much greater extent than 
would have been possible had there been only one Protestant group, 
even though that group had been a Baptist group. For in the con- 
flict of opinions the truth that has emerged has been not quite the 
point of view that entered the struggle. In viewing the course of 
Protestantism, one can trace the changes in Baptist thinking through 
the criticism of others, as well as the changes in the thinking of 
other Protestants through the criticism of Baptists. 


It is, of course, true that the organic union of Protestant churches 
ought not to hinder freedom of criticism. That in actual practice it 
would hinder it, I am sure. Even in smaller groups one sees the 
tendency to fix statements of truth by a majority vote, and when 
that danger exists it must be avoided at all costs. Two or more 
groups, working side by side, acknowledging a common heritage, 
yet each with a distinct emphasis, may be nearer the mind of Christ 
than one large group, in which differing emphases are either sup- 
pressed or neglected. 


Neither can I bring myself to take seriously the plea that Protes- 
tants must effect an organic union if they are to compete successfully 
with Roman Catholicism. This plea assumes, falsely, that in the 
progress of the Kingdom of God the magnitude of the church is im- 
portant. There are places where majorities, or the groups that can 
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command majorities, count,—at the polls, in lobbies of parliaments,— 
in brief, wherever force, or the show of force, is a weapon. But 
when what the majorities, as such, can do has been done, the Kingdom 
of God will not have advanced one iota. In the things of the spirit, 
the victory must rest with quality and not with quantity. Majorities 
may be, and often are, singularly impotent. For neither a majority 
nor a minority as such, but spiritual vitality advances the kingdom 
that is within. The weakness of any large organization is not that it 
is large, but that, being large, it tends to rely on the forces that only 
a large organization can command. The periods during which the 
church has been persecuted because relatively small have usually 
been the periods of its greatest prosperity. The fear I have is that 
the church is already too large, that not all of its growth is the 
“increase of God,” and that the great need of the church today is 
not that it be larger, but that it be better. 


All this, of course, may be true and Baptists still be without 
justification for a separate existence. The statements I have made 
are general and may, or may not, be pertinent in the present dis- 
cussion. That the early separatism of Baptists was justified will be 
freely admitted. Their contribution to the life of the church as a 
whole is generally, though sometimes reluctantly, recognized. But 
the situation has changed. The range of unities has broadened, 
the influence of Protestant bodies upon each other has been such that 
in basic faith they are more nearly one then ever before. No church 
wishes to make the mistake of many political parties, which come 
into existence to defend vital issues and later create issues to justify 
their existence. Are there yet issues that justify our existence, or 
are we merely deluding ourselves? 


The Protestantism of Baptists is not primary; it is but the ob- 
verse side of great affirmations. The Baptist protest is two-fold. 
It is, first, a protest against the restriction of grace to mechanical 
channels, and the admission to the church of those whose fitness is 
their baptism administered by proper authorities. This protest grew 
out of their faith that the church was a spiritual organism and 
that only those who chose the Christ life should be its members. The 
second was a protest against the authority of crowns, of councils, 
and of creeds, and grew out of the belief that authority in matters 
of religion rests ultimately with the redeemed individual. Nor is 
this inconsistent with the recognition of Scripture as a sufficient 
authority in faith and practice. Nothing can become an external 
authority for one until it has received the visé of the authority 
within, These two affirmations, the authority of the individual and 
the spirituality of the church, may be called the Baptist principles; 
for out of these all else that is vital grows. These principles are of 
the essence of the religion of Jesus. The church must be founded on 
pose religion, and personal religion must be based on personal 
reedom. 


In defining our relations to other Protestants, one cannot forget 
that we are meeting today not as Baptists of Canada, of the United 
States, or of Great Britain, but as representatives of Baptists through- 
out the world. The relations we are considering in this address are 
not merely to Protestants with whom we have most in common, but 
to Protestants of all varieties of belief, and to Protestants every- 
where. Of these, a very large number hold still to sacerdotalism. 
Believing equally with ourselves in the grace of God as the ground 
of human redemption, they destroy the majesty of their faith by 
restricting the channels within which that grace must flow. To state 
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our principles as I have done is to suggest at once our relations to 
Protestants of this faith. Against all such restriction of the grace of 
God, the separate existence of Baptists must continue to protest. 


But not all organized Protestantism is sacerdotal. What is to be 
our relation to Protestants who, equally with ourselves, deny sacer- 
dotalism? Here one can speak only in the most general terms. There 
is not the time, neither is this the place to discuss the several varieties 
of Protestants. This, however, must be said. Baptists must reaffirm 
for themselves the spirituality of the church. Holding in principle 
to a regenerated church membership, in practice they find it easy 
to be false to their principle. As it becomes easy to unite with the 
church, the church itself tends to become less Christian. With such 
a difficulty within their own membership, Baptists must examine care- 
fully every merger of which they are asked to become a part. The 
larger the organization and the more it secures an unofficial estab- 
lishment, the more nearly the membership of the church tends to 
coincide with citizenship. From any merger that tends to make the 
church less of a spiritual organism, by opening its membership to 
those who have not chosen the Christ life, Baptists must withhold 
their support. 


Let it be granted at once that there are movements looking to- 
ward union that cannot be criticised on these grounds. What is to 
be our relation to these? Again I must remind you that we are 
meeting as a Baptist World Alliance. During the years since the 
organization of the Alliance, Baptists throughout the world have 
achieved a sense of unity before unknown. During that same period, 
our members have greatly increased. That increase has been espec- 
ially notable in continental Europe. In many of the countries in 
which Baptists have grown most rapidly, they have met bitter op- 
position and faced severe persecution. Today they need not only 
the financial help of Baptists in more favorably circumstanced parts 
of the world, but the help which comes from a common name, a 
common organization, and participation in a common task. We 
have only to recall what the Baptist World Alliance, through its 
President and Secretary, has meant to the Baptists of Roumania, 
to understand what it may mean to those unfortunately situated 
anywhere. It is almost certain that no larger merger into which 
Baptists could enter either would or could give the needed help in 
the hour of stress. In many of these communities Baptists are 
almost the only representatives of evangelical truth. It is, therefore, 
not less in the interests of the Kingdom of God on a world scale 
than in the interests of world Baptists that Baptists today continue 
their separate existence. 


This, then, is our position. We have malice toward none; we 
have charity toward all; we hold equally with others the vision of a 
united church. We are suspicious only of any movement which thinks 
more of organized union than of the unity of the spirit. We regard 
the progress of the Kingdom of God as of greater moment than the 
progress of any church, even though it be our own. We welcome 
every advance of every group that means the advance of the King- 
dom; with every such movement we gladly cooperate. We do feel, 
however, that we know our own business and the scale of the stage 
on which we must play our part, better than others who know little 
or nothing of the Baptist world outside their local communities. For 
the present, at least, we believe that we can best serve Him whose 
we are not by merging in a larger union, but by becoming better 
Baptists than we have ever been before. 
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The third address was given by the Rev. John MacBeath, M.4., of 
the Fillebrook church, Leytonstone, England, on 


THE CATHOLICITY OF OUR FAITH. 


Of the catholicity of our Baptist Faith this Congress is an im- 
pressive illustration. 

The rise and progress of the Baptist Communion is the romance of 
the past three centuries. Beginning without prestige, save that of 
truth; without organisation, without money, without buildings, and 
with the world against it, this communion has grown to several mil- 
lions in number and has spread over the whole world. Its people 
are to be found in a hundred different countries with churches 
domesticated in them all. The words of a Christian apologist of the 
second century are true to-day, and in a larger measure than he had 
opportunity to conceive, “You cannot put us down now for we are 
everywhere”. Baptist witnesses were put to death at many intervals 
during the ages of Roman supremacy. They were reformers before 
the Reformation, but papal abuses had not then become so flagrant 
as to give them an immediate and adequate following to effect this 
reform and they were silenced by martyrdom. But a new day has 
come and “We are everywhere”. If we are put down now it will be 
because of the weakness of inward disloyalties 1ather than the 
strength of outward hostilities. 

John Bunyan affirmed that it is good for a man to be often calling 
to mind the beginnings of grace with his soul. It is good for us to 
call to mind the beginnings of our faith in the world. 

The catholicity of our faith rests upon the catholicity of Christ. 
He is its centre and circumference, with defining authority. He 
makes Himself available for all men, down to the last, least man in 
the universe. “If any man thirst let him come unto me and drink”. 
Other teachers have pointed beyond themselves to another and 
higher being. Christ points men to Himself. He is at everywhere, a 
foreigner in no country, a stranger among no people. He speaks 
every language spoken by mankind. C. H. Spurgeon once remarked 
that Jesus, in the days of His flesh, spoke Greek, but an old woman 
protested that when Jesus spoke to her He always spoke in Welsh! 
He speaks the mother tongue of every race. Arabic is sacred to the 
Moslem and Latin to the Roman Catholic, but Christ sanctifies every 
speech and broadcasts His appeal in every language. “If any man 
hear my voice”. He cries, and any man means every man. So the 
Apostle lays this great urge upon the heart of the world. “If 
any man be in Christ he is a new'creature”. There is no limit to the 
range of His appeal because there is no limit to the range of His 
power. “He is able to save to the uttermost”, and the uttermost has 
never yet been located. 

Christ is so catholic that He does not belong to any church to the 
exclusion of another. We have no patent right to the gospel. We are 
often more catholic than we intend or even suspect. Our worship is 
catholic. How similarly we all pray. How much alike are the de- 
votional exercises of many churches. No one has yet edited an ex- 
clusively Baptist hymnal. Most of us would desire to retain “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind”, a hymn borrowed from the Quakers 
and the Methodist hymn, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul”. “Rock of Ages”, 
we received from the Anglicans, and from the Presbyterians, “O Love, 
that wilt not let me_go”. The Roman Catholics gave us “Jesus 
thou Joy of Loving Hearts”, and “Lead Kindly Light”. Our Con- 
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gress hymn book, I observe, has that miscellaneous and catholic 
character while it omits that choice Baptist hymn, “Blest be the tie 
that binds”. The omission is an inadvertent proof of our catholicity; 
we esteem the works of others better than our own! 

A national hymn book would be as unacceptable as a denomin- 
ational hymnal. “O God, our help in ages past” is British: “Oh the 
bitter shame and sorrow” is French; “O Master let me walk with 
Thee” is American; “A mighty stronghold is our God”, is German. 
Our hymns, more than our creeds, fix the theology of our people; a 
nation’s songs are its laws, for the ideas and ideals that keep sing- 
ing ge cmeeriss through the mind affect the whole life and regulate its 
conduct. 

Thus Christ, in the manifoldness of His nature draws all men 
to Himself; all ages and races, all temperaments and cultures. He is 
appropriate to all varieties of experience, equal to all the demands 
of our strained and sinning existence, absolute for all time and for all 
conditions of life. Olivet and Galilee may be old, but the Christ of 
Olivet and Galilee is ever new. The centuries cannot age Him, nor 
progress pass Him by. 

There is also a certain catholicity in religious truth. The mind of 
Christ and the teaching of the spirit are not confined to any ecclesi- 
astical class or priestly order. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings He perfects praise: wayfaring men though fools cannot err 
in the understanding of His law. Christ committed no authority 
to any council to fix the faith of the rest of men. His truth is for 
the direct use of all men; it is true over the whole field of human life 
and through all time. It is not simply fixed and true in one place 
but false and flexible in another place: not appropriate here but 
inappropriate elsewhere: suitable to the East but unsuitable to the 
West: consistent with yesterday but inconsistent with to-day. 

Traditionally, catholicism was a synonym for orthodoxy, the 
preservation of more Christian truth. In the light of history Baptists 
are preeminently the consistent “orthodox” people where first prin- 
ciples are concerned. They are therefore the real catholics, they call 
to mind the beginnings of Christian faith in the world and adhere to 
the institutions of Jesus Christ, which cannot be altered or abrogated 
until He alters or abrogates them. 

Thy truth unchanged hath ever stood. 

It is part of the irony of things that baptism was first altered by 
the very exaggeration of its function and meaning. With the lapse 
of time and the declension of faith the assumption grew that the 
outward form had some casual relation to the inward experience; that 
it was by the outward act grace was communicated to the inward 
soul, that baptism created rather than commemorated conversion. 
Then there arose a superstitious modification of baptism which lasts 
to this hour over wide fields of religious life and practice. This was 
only part of a general departure from the faith and forms of the 
apostles. The Lord’s Supper became a priestly rite repeating the 
passion of Christ; baptism became a regenerating ordinance to its 
recipient. The church became political and priestly. Then the 
papal state arrogated to itself supreme ecclesiastical privilege and 
political power. That supremacy was frequently but not successfully 
challenged. Brave men arose from century to century who protested 
that the faith and practice of the church were not consistent with 
the principles of the gospel. Tertullian, Novatian and Donatus re- 
sisted the betrayal of the faith. The Paulicians and the Albigenses 
urged the reform of the church and were rewarded with ruthless 
persecution. Peter of Bruys and Peter Waldo were reformers before 
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the Reformation. In the sixteenth century Felix Mantz and George 
Jacob Blaurock of Switzerland, Balthazar Hubmaier of Austria, and 
Menno Simon of Friesland raised their voices against corruption and 
called for a return to apostolic simplicity and purity. For their 
high courage many of these pioneers of reform received the 
martyr’s crown. The Baptist faith has its noble army of martyrs. 


John Wycliffe was Baptist enough to renounce baptismal re- 
generation. His cure for all the ills of church and state was the 
circulation of the Bible in the language of the people. Martin Luther 
did the same for Germany. William Tindale accompanied his Eng- 
lish translation with the prayer, “Into every house, hut and palace 
give Thy word entrance”. The Baptist has two safe guards of his 
faith and liberty,—the Bible in his hand and the Baptism of Christ 
in his life. 

The reading of the Bible opened men’s eyes. John Smyth with the 
Bible in his hand and in his heart was unacceptable to the Estab- 
lishment. Being forced to flee he took refuge in Holland. There he 
continued to read his Bible and in his searching of the Scriptures made 
the discovery of the faith and baptism of JESUS CHRIST. He was 
not troubled about questions of apostolic succession. He gave the 
succession a new and dramatic start by baptising himself; and then 
he reconstituted his church on the basis of belief and baptism and thus 
formed the first modern baptist church in Europe. This man gave the 
grace of God fresh foothold in the universe, and the faith that arose 
in the heart of John Smyth has spread throughout the world. 
Thomas Helwys bore the recaptured faith to London and there the 
first British Baptist Church of modern times was founded in 1611. 
From the Baptists of the seventeenth century militant Puritanism 
drew its fighting force. The fiery torch passed from hand to hand, 
and exiles and refugees bore it overseas. In Rhode Island Roger 
Williams laid two foundations, the one was a Baptist church, the other 
was the liberty of America. Roger Williams had been a clergyman in 
the Church of England but his Bible made him a Separatist and a 
Baptist, and for these things he accepted exile. Dramatic and 
chivalrous was that hour in 1639 when Williams was baptised by 
Ezekiel Holliman, and then he himself baptised Holliman and ten 
others, and formed the first Baptist church in America. To-day the 
little one has become a thousand and the small one a strong nation 
whose kinships run from northern Canada through the Americas 
to Cape Horn in the far south. 


In the following century Wiliam Carey heralded the new dawn 
of Christian missions and linked Asia with Europe, as some years 
later Adoniram Judson established contact between Asia and America. 
For some decades the forces of expansion were at work in Europe 
and America. Through the instrumentality of Gerhard Oncken the 
faith once crushed in Germany, Austria and Switzerland came to 
fresh birth, arose and spread through whole kingdoms till to-day 
there is scarcely a country in Europe that has not its Baptist com- 
munity. It was a fine Christian chivalry that inspired the Baptists 
of Brazil to open evangelistic work in Portugal, and it was a divine 
gesture that set American Baptists in Italy and Belgium. Through 
Asia and Australasia and in the vastness of Africa our contacts have 
been made. The Baptist fellowship surpasses all racial distinctions, 
includes all social conditions and all grades of culture. It is con- 
ditioned by no singularity of race or civilisation; by no particular 
form of government, regal or republic. It is independent of state sup- 
port or control, and finds its power and its permanence, where all true 
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societies find their strength and continuance, in the loyalty and de- 
votion of its people. 

The Baptist doctrine of the church makes it inevitably catholic. 
It is an institution rather than an organisation, a community of 
believers meeting on the ground of a confession of personal faith, 
having liberty under the guidance of the Holy Spirit to interpret 
and administer for themselves the laws of Jesus Christ. “Where 
two or three are met in my name there am I in the midst of them”; 
mak ee company and that divine presence constitute the 
church. 

Our conception of the priesthood is sincerely catholic. It is an 
abuse of the Christian priesthood to make it an exclusive order of 
men who arrogate to themselves the prerogative of granting ab- 
solution of sin and mediating divine grace to human souls. Christ 
made His people a kingdom of priests, giving every man direct 
access for himself to the Father, to make his own confession to 
Almighty God and receive from Him Who only can forgive sin the 
pardon of his offences. The church is a spiritual society of regen- 
erate people where all have equal rights and privileges, and equal 
obligations and responsibilities. 

There is again, a certain catholicity of religious experience. Our 
faith rests upon a personal experience of the grace of God which 
every man has the capacity to receive, and which it is every man’s 
right to enjoy. It is not the imposition upon a man’s life of that 
for which he has neither necessity nor capacity, it is rather that for 
which a man’s life was made and without which his life has neither 
completeness nor perfection. 

The Baptist faith is no sideline of the Gospel, no by-product of the 
evangel. It is the gospel itself in its most cardinal and inclusive 
terms, It means personal repentance, personal confession, personal 
faith in Christ, personal forgiveness of sins. It is Baptist as distinct 
from other degrees of emphasis and in the sense that it retains 
baptism in its original context in the Gospel while others have given 
it another context. In its first context it was the voluntary seal, the 
sign and consequence of a spiritual experience. 

The gospel is catholic enough to affirm that the experience of 
conversion is within the range of every man’s capacity. The gospel 
predicates two universals:—Human Nature and Jesus Christ. The 
invitation of the gospel flings its circumference around the whole race 
of men. “God made of one blood all men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.” From that essential correspondence of nature, from that 
blood relationship, no exception has ever been found—from the 
humblest illiterate to the highest intelligence even to Jesus Christ. 
“FWorasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood He also 
Himself likewise took part of the same”, attesting in one supreme 
act the potential greatness of man and the universal kinships of the 
race. Whatever differences of race or temperament or endowment 
divide men from each other there is a fundamental and universal 
capacity for faith and worship in the human heart. The altar in 
Athens with its inscription “To the Unknown God’, and the altar in 
Rome inscribed “to god or goddess whichever it be” together prove as 
all shrines do the essential religiousness of: human nature. You can 
never go to the wrong man with the gospel, be he high caste, low 
caste or no caste. 

It is in Christ that that capacity for a religious experience finds 
its highest exercise, its perfect life. The catholicity of man fulfils 
itself in the catholicity of Christ. Man’s universal necessity is 
supplied in Christ’s universal adequacy. The savage who finds Christ 
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finds not an inferior variety of Him but the full and perfect Christ 
who gives Himself in the same entirety, final yet always unfolding, to 
every heart that seeks Him. 


Conversion is not a stereotyped experience but it is always an 
individual experience. In it every life stands on its own two feet face 
to face with the realities of its own sin and the forgiving, regenerat- 
ing grace of God. This respect for individuality, this distinction of 
persons, every man and his Maker face to face; this gospel of 
personal values makes us men, men who have seen Jesus Christ, men 
who have talked with God for themselves and by themselves so that 
they have found themselves. It is this gospel and this alone that 
can save a word of men. Christ moves life in its deepest places. 
Christ raises life to its highest possibilities. Nothing so revealed 
Christ’s intention and ideal as the fact that in baptism He made a 
grave at the entrance gates of the Kingdom of God, signifying how 
radical is the experience through which we pass, and how spiritual 
is the society into which we come. Baptism is an acted parable of 
the death and resurrection of Christ; our creed is not in words but in 
deeds. Baptism is also an acted parable of death and resurrection 
in the believer. Old things are passed away as things that have 
died; ail things are become new as things just made. If we surrender 
the outward act we run the risk of forfeiting the inward experience 
which it typifies. If we even modify the outward we are in peril of 
toes the inward. ‘What God has joined together let no man put 
asunder”. 


There is a personal element in this catholicity, it- is the com- 
prehensiveness of its ideal. That valuable pictorial figure, the im- 
mersion of the whole man, is a parable of the fact that Christ claims 
the entire personal life in the widest range of its powers, and the 
furthest reach of its influence. Baptism is the suitable symbol of 
the ancient law, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might”. There is thus a 
wholesome impulse towards the highest moral and cultural and 
spiritual refinement. Since all a man’s life is Christ’s he will be 
constrained to be and do his best so that Christ may be magnified 
in him. This new life in the soul acts as a fermenting influence 
in the whole society in which a man moves. The obvious impli- 
cations of this comprehensive claim of Christ upon the entire life 
are the sacredness of personality and the sanctity of the whole 
society of life. There were Baptist Greathearts who recognized 
that if body, mind and spirit are Christ’s,’ then no man should be a 
slave. William Knibb, in that belief, assailed the strongholds of 
slavery and laid them low. This sense of the integrity of the human 
spirit, the sacredness of the personal soul led to many other reforms 
and the creation of several helpful societies. Sunday Schools origin- 
ated among the Baptists of Germantown, in America, fifty years 
before Robert Raikes began the Sunday School movement in Eng- 
land; and orphan children found a parent in men of Baptist 
persuasion like C. H. Spurgeon, George Muller, Dr. Barnardo and 
William Quarrier. 


A truly catholic evangel means the whole spread of life; it means 
the Christianising of all contacts, and the permeating of schools, 
factories, business houses, and property ownerships with the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. We are baptised into Jesus Christ, into the mind of 
Christ, into the charity of Christ, into the patience and humility of 
Christ, into the purity, peacableness, passion and power of Jesus 
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Christ. By ptism we died with Christ, so that it is no longer we 
who live, but Christ who lives in us, Christianizing our life and love, 
our home and business, our leisure and pleasure, our buying and 
selling, till there is nothing that does not bear His signature. If we 
do not make Him Lord of everything in our life we fail of the 
implications of our baptism. He will not share His Kingdom with 
another, not even with ourselves. 


The catholicity of our charter emerges as part of the infinite 
content of our faith. The whole universe was in the mind of Christ 
but the discovery of its extent and population was a late event. In 
the Anglican Prayer Book there are no prayers for overseas work. 
That had not come when the Prayer Book was compiled in 1662. 
The term “world-wide” occurs only once in 17th century literature. 
It is to Tennyson that its introduction to modern English has been 
attributed. He lived in the rush and tumult of big things. It was 
only in 1858 that Japan was thrust from her isolation and China 
was pressed to open her doors, and India passed from the custody of a 
private commercial company to the control of the British crown, and 
Africa yielded up her secret to Livingstone; and to complete the 
circle of a belted world Britain and America were linked by com- 
municating cable. It was a wonderful year of geographical and 
racial expansion. 


Then the world was growing, now it is contracting. By the 
swiftness of its wireless speech and the rapidity of its transport, 
the work of evangelism grows more thrilling and entrancing. We 
have to capture every highway for the feet of the Son of Man. The 
charter in its simple comprehensiveness commits the whole church 
to give the whole Christ to the whole world. The gospel is true 
everywhere or it is not true anywhere. In a man’s soul it is an 
expansive force. It is inevitably and imperatively communicative. 
The man who has it is an evangelist to his kind. In this supreme 
duty we share with all Christians a common task. 


We must strive to make our share of the task worthy and accept- 
able. It is an urgent and imperative necessity that with all our 
loved liberty and independence we should come nearer to each other, 
hold more solidly together, cultivate our common fellowship and sup- 
plement each other’s service in all spheres of social, public and world 
life. We must prove within our own household that one Lord impli- 
cates one loyalty; one faith spells out one fellowship; one baptism 
binds one brotherhood. 


In this great body of relationship we all count. The whole com- 
munion is strong or weak at our point in the universe as we our- 
selves are strong or weak. We represent a world fellowship. That 
redeems the least of us from any sense of littleness or the self- 
pitying of any inferiority-complex. The family is good. Our place 
and functioning in the world will increase more and more if we 
have the faith and courage to press the advantage of a catholicity 
which in its simple entirety is the catholicity of Jesus Christ. If 
it is not that, it is nothing and can do nothing. But if it is that 
it is everything, for Christ is everything. Therefore we may wage 
our holy warfare being very sure that 


Truth’s own battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by faithful sire to son 
Though battled oft, is ever won. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Two sectional meetings were held on Tuesday afternoon. The 
larger was in the Congress Hall, for women, and was presided over 
by Mrs. Albert Matthews, of the Women’s Baptist F.M.S. of Ontario. 
Prayer was offered by Mrs. W. G. Clarke of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. 

Mrs. Matthews then spoke to the followeing effect on 


WOMEN’S WORK IN CANADA. 


Dear Sisters of the Baptist World Alliance, it is impossible for 
us to look into each others’ faces without emotion, gathered as we 
are from the four corners of the world. We sometimes sing of 
Heaven, where people of every nation will together praise God, surely 
this is a little taste of what that may be. When one comes to the 
high peaks of life words hardly express our thoughts, so it is now. 


We have looked forward to this time for four years. You whom 
we have not known, we have loved by reputation, and now seeing 
you face to face there is the thrill as of meeting long expected friends, 
the friends of our dreams. 


You have been welcomed, perhaps several times, I add the welcome 
of the women of Toronto. We welcome you as guests to our hearts 
and homes. What I most look forward to myself is to breathe the 
atmosphere of these great gatherings or shall we say catch the soul 
of the Congress? When we have forgotten much of what is said or 
done, still will remain with us the impressions. The fragrance of it 
all will be an abiding stimulant and inspiration. It will give us 
courage as we remember the great army of Baptists answering to 
the same call, marching under the same banner with Jesus at the 
head. It will give us greater zeal as looking back over our history 
we see in true perspective and realize that the task God has given us 
as Baptists is wonderfully worth while, and truly important to the 
spiritual life of the world, to get these intangible things into our 
minds and memories, that will be a real benefit. 


Now nothing is more interesting than to hear how others have 
progressed in such things as we ourselves are attempting. We have 
this opportunity this afternoon, as representatives from different 
lands tell us of their work or their ideals. I am to start this by 
trying to give you a little idea of what Canadian Baptist women 
have done and are doing. 


I must begin by reminding you how youthful Canada is. One 
hundred and fifty years ago a few French and British colonies in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia comprised most of the white population. 
We usually are satisfied to look back just sixty years ago, and we can 
not but wonder at the rapid development since then. Had you come 
here last year, the year of our Diamond Jubilee, you would have heard 
much of our short history, and of the confederation of our Provinces 
in 1867. That was a period of vision and direction. God gave us men 
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of sound mind and high ideal. Likely you all know that our very 
name Dominion was suggested by the verse in Psalms, “He shall have 
Dominion from sea to sea”. We hope that was a prophecy as well as 
an inspiration. 

It goes without saying that Canadian Baptist Women take a 
leading part in every department of their church and denominational 
life. In interdenominational work too, in philanthropy, and social 
service and moral reform they are second to none in their zeal and 
helpfulness. It is said “Morality at its height is self-consecration to 
a good cause and sacrifice for the good of others”. Many Canadian 
Baptist women have reached that moral pinnacle. 


As our work began first in the Maritime or the Eastern provinces 
we will speak first of the work there, then in Ontario, Quebec, and 
next in the West. 


In 1867, Confederation year, Miss De Wolf of Nova Scotia sailed 
in the S. John Bunyan for India. She was the first Baptist single 
lady in the world to go to a foreign field as missionary. 


Shortly after Miss Norris, who became Mrs. Armstrong, felt the 
call to India. There being no Society to send her she resolved to 
appeal to the women to start work for women. In June, 1870, the 
first Baptist women’s missionary society in the world was launched 
by her. Thirty circles were formed that month and Miss Norris was 
their missionary. So Canadian women have helped initiate great 
movements, and how did they prosper when organized? In a letter 
from Miss Norris two or three years later we hear “What a resur- 
rection in our little province since I left! Then they told me they 
could not send one, now their faith fails not though ten of us come 
across the sea.”” Home missions and the college seem none the poorer, 
but to be sharing in the onward movement. 


This organization of women came soon to be known as the Wo- 
men’s Baptist Missionary Union of Maritime Provinces, that is New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, and they now 
raise $35,000 annually for foreign missions, 8. India and Bolivia, S8.A., 
being their fields. They have over twenty single lady missionaries on 
the field and support their work. From the first this rule among 
others was laid down by them. “Missionaries must have the best 
culture which can be furnished’. And from the beginning Home 
Missions went hand in hand with Foreign, also education at home. 

All Canadian Baptists are proud of the name of ‘Acadia Uni- 
versity”, Wolfville, N.S., so many of our leaders in religion, edu- 
cation, professions, and state affairs, as well as all walks of life are 
graduates of Acadia, and women have helped form its foundation. 


In 1828 Nova Scotia Baptists gathered to discuss a school, where 
non-conformists might receive some higher education. They came on 
horseback, on foot, in chaise, or by boat. Among those on foot were 
five zealous women walking fifty miles over stony paths, mostly bare 
foot to save the precious boots, they came to use their influence for a 
school for their sons. Part of the work of women seems to be using 
influence, perhaps it accomplishes more than we dream. The College 
was started in a great farm house in a beautiful spot, but soon a 
building was needed, but there was no money. Labor or anything 
which would bring money was solicited. 


Let me tell you of one woman’s gift to the building. The collector 
came to their farm. What can we spare they asked? Perhaps the 
heifer calf. But the mother wished to give something of her own. 
A beautiful web of cloth she had woven for her and her daughter’s 
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winter dresses was all she could think of. That night while the house- 
hold slept she took the cloth from the loom and pressed it, laying it 
on the collector’s chair at breakfast. She could not speak about it, 
lest she show her emotion, but it brought a good price in Halifax 
and led many another to give what they could, and the Women’s 
Union down there are still giving to their Acadia to which they owe 
much. A few years ago they raised a special gift of $50,000 toward 
its endowment. 


Now let us follow Ontario and Quebec for a few moments. In 
1867 that same great year, Ontario Baptists sent out their first 
foreign missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Timpany. So full were the 
hearts of the people that from the little towns and country gathered 
two thousand people under the pine trees to hear them speak, and 
when Mr. Timpany and his bride were farewelled Dr. Fyfe had to 
stop the inflow of gifts, saying, “Stop, dear brethren, stop, it is mid- 
night, and we must have rest, to-morrow we’ll meet and receive your 
promises.” I wish I could say this had continued to this day, but I 
can say there has been a great response ever since. 


I cannot speak much of the wives of our missionaries, not because 
they are not as truly missionaries as single ladies, but because they 
are not sent out directly under women’s organizations. 


When Mr. Timpany came home on furlough he spoke earnestly to 
our women of Ontario and Quebec. “What can I say to move you”, 
he said, “Will you not organize? Can you not give one short hour a 
month to study and talk and prayer?”’. Of course the women of 
Ontario and Quebec did organize. Mrs. Moulton McMaster, who 
afterwards gave her home to be Moulton College for girls was the 
ae President in Ontario and Mrs. Claxton the first President in 

uebec. 


There have been fifty years of devoted lives, at home and on the 
mission fields, since then, and Ontario and Quebec have twenty-four 
single ladies in India and Bolivia, S.A., and raise $40,000 annually 
for foreign missions alone, supporting women’s hospitals, caste girls’ 
schools, boarding schools, Bible women’s training school, teachers’ 
training and all the multitude of helping factors which go to preach 
Christ, where He is unknown. 


But the mission work of Baptist women of Canada is not confined 
to foreign missions. Our Home missions receive as much of our 
time and prayer, not quite as much in gifts, as work abroad is more 
ae In Ontario west, alone, women’s societies raise annually 

000. 


All our Senior Circle’s, Young Women’s Circles and Bands are 
Union, Home, Foreign. In our new country if communities are 
allowed to grow up without Christian influences and gospel preaching, 
we know these communities will be Godless and a menace to our land 
and a reproof to us. There are many many such among camps, 
mines and new agricultural districts. In one place a magistrate 
appalled at the ignorance displayed said, “What these people need is 
not law courts but a Sunday School, not magistrates but mission- 
aries”’. 

I would like to tell much about work among new Canadians. I 
must be content with a few examples. Our women have in this city 
Toronto, three missions among new Canadians, which you may visit, 
and they carry on others or assist in supporting work at Ford City, 
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Brantford, Kitchener, St. Catharines, Hamilton. In these missions 
are Bible women. English speaking missionaries living in the dis- 
tricts where new Canadians live. Also there are pastors from among 
their own people speaking their language, in these missions, and some 
of these pastors’ wives are wonderful women. You would marvel 
at’ what they accomplish. Daily vacation Bible Schools are car- 
ried on in Summer. In one mission, Royce, two hundred and fifty 
children of sixteen nationalities were enrolled last summer. 

_ Then there are camps in summer, and Mother’s Meetings in 
winter, teaching sewing and housekeeping and above all pointing all 
to Christ the leader in the better life. 

One other mission I must mention, our Grande Ligne Mission in 
Quebec. You may all have heard the fascinating story of Md. Feller, 
a Swiss lady, who was led of God to come to Canada to bring to the 
Roman Catholic people a free gospel and open Bible. She arrived in 
1835, all doors were closed to her in Montreal, but in a little village 
of Grande Ligne she found a friend and started a school in the 
attic of a log cabin. Time forbids the telling of the trials, perse- 
cutions, faith and progress following this small beginning, until now 
for years we have had a beautiful large school where about two 
hundred and fifty boys and girls are in attendance. Literally hundreds 
have been converted in that school’s history. Those workers who have 
followed Md. Feller have been particularly choice souls and truly 
Spirit filled. 

And now we will think of our Western women. The history of 
the West is shorter still. In 1878 the first Baptist missionary and his 
wife went west of Ontario. It took Mr. and Mrs. Alex. McDonald 
three weeks to go from Ontario to Winnipeg. They travelled by 
canoe and wagon and sixty times were their belongings transferred 
from one conveyance into another. There are now two hundred and 
forty-five churches and two hundred preaching stations in the West, 
and much mission work is done. Home and Foreign work is one 
often, for the world is coming to their doors. In 1887 the Western 
Baptist women organized. Women do pioneer work in the West, 
especially among new Canadians. In one year, one hundred and fifty 
thousand people, from fifty-one different countries have come to 
Canada, and the majority find their way west. They plead for 
workers and leaders, men and women to settle there, who will make 
their lives a testimony for Christ, and Pastors willing to endure 
hardship. 

On our home fields in new country places the hardships are great. 
If any would endure hardness there is ample opportunity. A pastor 
in the North-West has a parish forty miles wide, extending North to 
the uninhabitable arctic. In that parish are twelve lumber camps, 
what is he among so many? Some missionaries supported by our 
women have as many as ten appointments and travel anything from 
five hundred to five thousand miles during the year to reach those 
who have no other gospel messenger. 

In the West is Brandon College, established 1899. Women help 
support students there by scholarships especially for Swedish boys 
as there is a Swedish professor there. Brandon College means more 
than words can tell to the West. 

We realize that missionary interest to be lasting must be in- 
telligent and informed. Among the greatest assets we women have 
in our work, are our Bureaus of Literature and helpful suggestions, 
and our periodicals, the “Link” and “Visitor” in the West and 
“Tidings” in the East. We are proud of our editors, Mesdames 
Trotter, Bates and Muir. 
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We have much to learn from you all, and we are looking to you 
for that inspiration which has helped you to succeed. 


John Mott says one of the spiritual dangers of the day is Aimless- 
ness. We agree, but the missionary society is a great cure for that. 
In missions truly is found “The moral equivalent for war”. If war 
cleanses from personal ambition and brings out the heroic and 
sacrificial how much more does missionary activity and interest, and 
that not by death but by life. This holy war of wrestling souls of 
men and women from sin and its wages, this is a war worthy of our 
whose selves, and as daughters of the King, it should have our best. 
Our prayer is,—Lord increase our faith and then our faithfulness, 
pve, Us courage to thank Thee that Thou “hast matched us with 
this hour’. 


At the close of the chairman’s address, the four thousand women 
were invited to sing part of the national hymn, “O Canada”, from the 
Congress hymnbook. 


Five speakers from other countries then set forth various aspects 
of woman’s work. The first was Mrs. W. J. Cox, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, whose theme was 


WOMANHOOD FOR MISSIONS. 


The assigned subject, Womanhood for Missions, is a brilliant ora- 
tion in itself. It outlines and defines imperishable contributions— 
our priceless heritage. Womanhood for missions is a verity, vital, 
charged with the largest hope of Christianity. It reaches from crea- 
tion to eternity! Stands outlined upon the forehead of the centuries 
as the epitome of the command of the risen Son of God. Its spec- 
tacular contributions, through varying epochs, chapter Christian 
history. Its survey embraces achievements noble and immortal. Like 
a symphonic theme, womanhood for missions runs the octaves of 
human history, through the deep notes of conquest, martyrdom, 
apathy, ascending to the high notes of a glad awakening, for the soul 
of missions rises from the mechanism of history and organization 
as ee from the vibrating strings of an instrument played by a 
master. 


When man was created in God’s image and placed in a perfect en- 
vironment, the Creator, Himself, was not satisfied until woman stood 
at man’s side, a helpmeet. Through her veins, He ordained the re- 
sistless stream of creative life to flow, thus making the interests 
and concerns of humanity to be bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh. Through the ages, she has been true in the realm of toil, noble 
in sacrifice, obedient under harshest discipline, supreme in loving ser- 
vice—ever an interpretation of the innermost life of a people. The 
widening, deepening current of woman’s achievements verify the 
powerful presence of Him who is the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 


Christ, to womanhood is the Wonderful. Her body was the 
medium that translated the Word into flesh. To her He revealed His 
identity and His mission. From her grief-stricken heart He drew 
the veil and disclosed the newly risen Son of God. He sent her as 
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the herald of His appearance. That divine mission has not been 
revoked. Christ to the womanhood of every land is wonderful. He 
brings to her a glorious emancipation, signal progress, exalted ser- 
vice, richer life. 


It is this impelling truth that brings us from remotest parts of 
the ‘earth to this place. The “sumptuousness of the East, the mechan- 
ism of the West” meet with one accord in one place in love and perfect 
harmony of interest, through Christ, the Wonderful. 


The Christ has also been Counsellor in woman’s missionary efforts, 
transforming them into enterprises. It is inevitable that these efforts 
should converge into a channel of organized agencies because order 
and system are attributes of God. There is a point in Iceland where 
the rays of the setting and the rising sun mingle. The nineteenth 
century is such a point in missionary history. The organizations of 
women in America for missions began in 1800 and from that time 
have made an increasingly distinctive contribution. 


In 1888 the women of the Southern Baptist Convention territory 
of the United States organized into an auxiliary body, called the 
Woman’s Missionary Union. This Union combines State, Home and 
Foreign work in one organization with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Alabama. During its forty years of life, it has grown to an ap- 
proximate constituency of half a million women and young people, 
with 26,151 organizations, stimulating a missionary spirit and the 
grace of giving. Its own territory presents both the challenge of 
Home and Foreign missions. Two million people in the United 
States do not speak the English language. The Macedonian cry 
come to us within our own confines. The face of the crier is the 
composite features of every race under the sun. Seeking to answer 
these home and foreign calls, the Union has developed important by- 
products. It has a Missionary Training School at Louisville, Ky. 
Fifteen hundred young women have attended this school. The Union 
also has a fund for the education of the children of missionaries on the 
foreign field. One hundred and sixty-eight young people have been 
granted scholarships at the expenditure of $118,920.00. Two official 
W.M.U. publications disseminate missionary information over the 
eighteen Southern states. The combined contributions of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union since its organization reach more than $30,000,- 
000.00. It celebrates this year its fortieth anniversary in a Ruby 
anniversary program, seeking a forty per cent. increase in organiza- 
tions; 40,000 new members in existing organizations, a gift this year of 
$4, 000, 000.00. This missionary organization has been a conspicuous 
exponent of world consciousness. Through education and training, 
the women and youth in the smallest, obscure country church are con- 
scious of and linked with the missionary enterprise of the age. A 
contributions made in their church pew can touch all phases of work 
in the homeland and fifteen foreign countries. Surely the Christ has 
been Counsellor in woman’s organized efforts. This same marked 
growth, development and blessing is evident in similar missionary or- 
ganizations of other denominations. The womanhood of this and 
other favored lands is not content that Christ shall be to her alone 
Wonderful, Counsellor, she seeks through a stupendous program to 
lift the womanhood and childhood of the world up to the heart of 
God. 


The soul of womanhood acknowledges Him as the Mighty God. 
We face an era now of unprecedented material growth. New dis- 
coveries, inventions, creations, new means of national commercial inter- 
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course stand without. The swaying scales of time are even now balanc- 
ing materialism and Christianity. Civilization without the Mighty 
God is a fearful thing. Other civilizations without God have crashed 
in ruins. Woman watches these scales with bated breath. Will 
Christianity keep pace with the marvelous material development of 
the age? Because the stream of life flows through her, because her 
children must live in that era, womanhood cries, “Christianity must 
keep pace!” She lays her plans upon a scale that includes the uni- 
verse for she sees the mighty God standing “amid the shadows keeping 
watch above His own”. 

To womanhood and her child He is the Everlasting Father. God 
glorified the family by making it the highest relation of life, the 
tender, divine, sacramental institution, and Love and Home are the 
magic words that meet instant response in the heart of womanhood. 
The home is enthroned by Love, and love is the great lever that will 
lift the world up to God. Woman is a mighty instrument in the great 
principle that can and must lead the world to light. No great leader 
can rise that was not born of woman, ministered to and trained by 
some woman’s hand. Every statesman, every patriot, every law- 
maker, every judge is the product of some home or environment where 
woman’s influence prevailed. There is no stratum of society that is 
not influenced and moulded by women. Intelligent, consecrated 
womanhood holds in her hands the destiny of nations. Christian 
homes lift a nation into glorious living. Within the heart and 
hand of womanhood lies love, the miracle of God, that will 
solve every individual, every national problem. Let us _ here 
highly resolve to combine our efforts in giving the world its heritage, 
its legacy of love. Love fathoms all mysteries. It is greater than 
prophecy, greater than faith, greater than hope. It may crucify,— 
but it always crowns. The greatest of all is love. Womanhood wisely 
establishes the school along with the home and the church. She com- 
bats with a life and death grapple industrial conditions that enslave 
youth and childhood. As truly as the heart of Livingston was ten- 
derly buried in the bosom of his beloved Africa, so the heart of 
womanhood is planted in the welfare of the child and the home. 

Womanhood for missions sees the Christ as the Prince of Peace. 
For decades, the rich, full currents of thought, public opinion, Chris- 
tian influence have been converging upon this enternal principle. It 
is the marvellous outgrowth of the Gospel of Christ and has no parallel 
in all history. It is a brilliant triumph of the Christian faith. It 
is essentially progressive. . There have been and will be clashes of 
contention but the hosts of humanity are marching toward world peace. 
The spirit of Christian co-operation will replace avaricious competi- 
tion. New agencies, organizations, and instrumentalities founded on 
love, will arise to vindicate the Heaven-sent mission of the Prince of 
Peace. The cause of war is unrestrained selfishness, coveteousness, 
sin. Christianity’s message is one of peace, good will and love, rec- 
ognizing that God made all mankind of one blood. Christian people 
must deliver that message. The time to prepare for peace is in 
peace. When war strikes it is too late to do more than defend. 
Womanhood must work and pray pressing toward the day when war’s 
desolation no longer ravishes youth, when her children’s blood will 
paint the ground no more. Because Christ is the Prince of Peace we 
are persuaded that one day men will re-cast their tanks and field 
artillery into farming implements; transform instruments of death 
into bearers of new life, and learn war no more. Peace is immortal, 
Love is eternal; graces worthy of Paradise. They will triumph and 
reign throughout all eternity. 
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“Out of the shadows of the night 
_ The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


Christ is exalted in womanhood for missions. He is the Wonderful, 
Pee ak the mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
eace. 


A third paper was read by Frau Doctor Palm, of Elberfeld in 
Germany. It described 


THE SERVICE OF WOMEN AMONG GERMAN BAPTISTS. 


Next year, 1929, the German Baptist Community is going to cele- 
brate its first Centenary, and it was not till 1927 i.e. in the 98th 
year of its history that the German Baptist Women’s Union was 
formed. 

That may give the impression as if the women of the German 
Baptist Community had been lacking for nearly a century in their 
most natural duties. Thank God, that is not the case. The history 
of our community tells of excellent women who, from the inception 
of our community, were not only silent and receiving, but active 
members serving others. 

Very early the several Mission Stations saw little unions of women 
taking care of the poor and sick; it was also a special women’s service 
to put their homes at the disposal of sisters and friends. 

When Emma Rauschenbusch (Mrs. Dr. Clow) paid a visit to 
Germany, and told the women of the Telugu-Mission, many unions 
were ready to support that women’s mission. These were, however, 
not only women’s but mostly young women’s unions. 

Frida Fetzer, née Rauschenbusch, edited the women’s and young 
women’s paper “Tabea”, and also published in it the Mission reports. 
When later on, Mrs. Frida Fetzer together with some other brave, 
farseeing, and clever women appealed for an association to do com- 
mon work, she found no appreciation among the German women nor— 
which was as remarkable—among the leading men. 

The possibilities of an emancipation of woman by education, school- 
ing, and professional preparation were already given in Germany. 
In our circles however, the ideal of the mere housewife, who has no 
other idea, but the family, the household, and a loving charity in 
her own small local community, was still upheld with an iron grip. 
Assistance in foreign Missions was considered right. An alliance 
of all women’s unions was considered superfluous, because there were 
no common aims. 

A small union, however, was formed at Hamburg with its larger 
circuit. But the heart of the German Baptist women found a way 
to help. Many women supported the work done by the Baptist 
young women’s Union. Most of the work was however, concentrated 
upon their own community. Thus it happened that in 1926 about 300 
women’s unions of the German Baptist Community raised, by their 
activity, about M. 70,000. ($17,000.) a year which were divided mostly 
among the poor and sick, in small part among the institutes of 
home and foreign missions. 

The time during and after the war had opened the eyes of the 
leading brethren in the German Baptist Community concerning the 
feminist movement; the necessity was recognised, and last year the 
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women united for common work. The German Baptist Women’s 
Union is facing great needs calling for its work. 


Firstty THERE IS THE SOCIAL NEED. 


In spite of all State help there is no end of poverty, also among 
those entrusted to our care. Poverty and partly frightful dwelling 
conditions distress the women even more than the men. Sickly, 
miserable mothers need our help. Little monetary assistance does not 
suffice. These mothers must be brought for some time into a beauti- 
ful Home, where they are nursed and cared for, so as to help them 
capable to work for their families. 


2. MorAL NEED. 


What our young girls hear and see in their daily occupations— 
in connection with worldly people—threatens not only their fine feel- 
ing for the higher ethics of a Christian, but very easily makes them 
shallow and dull. How many are thus lost to us! On the other 
hand there are thousands of young girls and women who, grown 
up without any Christian education, are in danger to perish, quite 
apart from those who are living in awful sin. We know that they do 
not come to our services, even if they get an invitation. There- 
fore we must go to them. We must show them Christ and with 
Him the way of salvation by acts of love. The modest endeavours, 
that are being made by two Homes, encourage us to go on. It is true 
what the father of one rescued daughter said: “There are so many, 
many daughters in the street, who would like to mend their ways, 
if they were brought into a Home of love. 


8. FAMILY NEED. 


This is indeed the greatest. The centre and support of the 
family is woman. The failure of the family is in reality the failure 
of woman. We are not to ask for the guilty one in this case. All 
healthy development has been checked by materialism since the end 
of last century. The running after work and the mania for money 
have destroyed family life. The children at school received a quantity 
of knowledge, but no spiritual education. The mothers stood per- 
plexed before their “clever” children; gave up leading them, and thus 
many families got into sore need. Then—after the war—there were 
and are the numerous marriages that were concluded during the war 
at a breakneck pace. The young wives hardly know how to cook a 
soup, let alone to tend a baby. These women failed absolutely if the 
husband came home from the war ill and nervous or seared in soul. 
How could such immature, incapable women be the centre and sup- 
port of a family. Such perplexity and often the egotism of such 
women furthers secret sins that lie like a black shadow upon the 
families. This family need is often closely connected with alcoholism. 

The German Baptist Women’s Union here stands facing a specially 
pressing need, because it knows, here is work that can only be 
done by woman for woman. In Germany we need women who are 
gifted and schooled for this service. Therefore a first requirement 
would be a school in which suitable Baptist women are educated for 
this service. Courses should also be organised for those doing 
honorary service. Such a school should have the character of a 
Women’s Bibleschool. It is not necessary to emphasize in this assem- 
bly of women that all these labors can only be done in the sense and 
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spirit of the Bible. But besides a thorough initiation in the Bible, 
practical educational subjects must be taught there, that the pupils 
afterwards may be able to hold schools and courses for mothers. 
The more difficult the social conditions are, (and in the near future 
they will in any case get worse, not better in Germany,) the more 
capable, the healthier, the maturer the mother, the woman must be. 
Also the single woman suffers more during economic crises than the 
man in Germany. 

Joined to such a Bible School ought to be a school for daughters 
where our young girls can be educated as thorough women under such 
influence as our Baptist families desire and require. 

Of all the needs you have now heard, they are so great and press- 
ing that they cannot all be told here. In the face of them our pos- 
sibilities are small. 

A Home in Schorborn, a Mothers Home at Hunsheim, and one 
just built in East Prussia receive those sickly women that the Women’s 
Union is able to send there. Its means, however, are so restricted 
that it can only send very few. These two years we have been trying 
vainly to get a small flat for a girls’ Home in Berlin, as there are 
many thousands of families without a dwelling-place. And a Bible 
School with a Home for Daughters:—That we might build or buy 
any day, if we could raise the money. But the German Baptist 
women are mostly poor, they help in their local community almost 
beyond their ability. 

But do not think that we shall therefore become discouraged and 
do less. Jesus has also spoken to us of the faith that removed 
mountains. We shall continue to work steadily, and do what is in 
our power, till we reach the goal. But much is to be done till then. 
Above all stimulating, instructive, and leading work at our members 
themselves. For we know that a union can only achieve something 
if all its members have vitality and a will for the work. 

A number of German sisters stand at the front with courage and 
an open mind. They send their very kind regards to the Baptist 
women assembled here, and ask for the supplication of all our 
sisters in the whole world. All our women’s work that we do and 
whose responsibility we feel is done and may ever more be done so, 
that the petition of our Lord may be fulfilled: Thy kingdom come! 

Now let me tell you something about our work among Orphans. 
From. the very inception of our German Baptist Community we had 
instituted a help for orphans. Later on it was Wilhelm Haupt who 
took decisive measures in this work. At present a committee acts 
in this matter. ; 

The number of the children changes constantly. We take babies 
of a few weeks old and keep the children till the completion of their 
18th year. We try to place our orphans as much as possible in 
families, because they will there receive more love and care than in 
institutions. But still we need a Home for children who cannot at 
once be placed in families. JI am sorry to say, so far we have not 
been able to buy one. We are boarding these orphans in the mission 
house where we have to pay for all the daily meals for the children 
as well as for the nurses. We are collecting and are longing for the 
day when our children may move into their own Home. Besides these 
we have a number of Charity children under our care. Through the 
scarcity of lodgings large families have to live and sleep in a narrow 
space, often 10 and more persons, sick ones among them, lie upon 
four or five straw matresses, spread on the floor by night. This and 
many another after-war need have often produced immorality, even 
among the very children. We are helping as far as our strength 
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eee cans go. Several qualified nurses, deaconesses are doing this 
work. 

Some ‘years ago we were able, by the kindness of some high- 
minded Americans, to send some emaciated, rachitic orphan children 
to the sea, and we are most grateful to the benefactors to this 
day. Several times tuberculous orphans were cured in institutions. 
We also have cripples under our care. 

How much ought yet to be done among poor, pale, homeless 
children; among those exposed to temptation, among cripples and the 
aay How much work not yet done, how much distress wanting re- 
ief! 

Our hearts are specially given to this work. We should there- 
fore like to enlist your interest and your love in this labor. 

What we cannot accomplish, we lay at the feet of our Great 
Master who says: “I am the husband of the widow, and the father 
of the fatherless”. 


The fourth address opened up a much wider vista, while it still 
held fast to facts. Mrs. C. C. Chen of China told about 


THE CHINESE WOMEN OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


No nation can rise above the standard of her womanhood. Is it 
true? Itis true. To judge a nation of her to-morrow is to judge her 
womanhood of to-day. Women are the first teachers and the source 
of inspiration in every new generation of a nation. To undertake the 
responsibility of a motherhood means to share the responsibility of 
nation building and citizen training. The ideals and ideas of a wo- 
man whether lofty or debased will live again in, through and by her 
children. The result is tremendous. So whether a woman is conscious 
or unconscious of her influence for good or bad the fact remains that 
her influence does bring results. 

Chinese women in the past have contributed a great deal toward 
the well worked out family system. They have taught their children 
to obey their parents, to honor and to respect their elders. The 
golden rules and the five relations have been well observed for 
centuries. We believe that China, an ancient nation still exists to- 
day, because we have built our nation on the foundation of family 
system. But the demands of China’s to-morrow are ever so much 
greater than her yesterday. Chinese women have to rise and meet 
those demands. 

What is the condition of Chinese women to-day. Educationally, 
out of 200,000,000 of women population there are about 200,000 who 
hve some kind of education—one in a thousand. Economically, women 
are dependent. When emergency comes they are unable to find jobs 
to support themselves. The only occupation which opens to women is 
the domestic service. There are a few thousands of women entering 
into factory life at present but in proportion with the millions of 
Chinese women, it does not mean anything. Religiously our Chinese 
women are superstitious. In all their life they live in fear. Every 
direction they turn there are evil spirits and everything they touch 
there is a god. Beside these there have been incessant warfare and 
external oppressions during last century. It is indeed a miracle that 
China still exists to-day. I believe God has put China in a crucible 
to test if there is any gold in it! 

One has to be patient. No one can expect China to build up her 
nation over night. But watch—God is performing a miracle in China 
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before your very eyes. Certainly there are sterling qualities in 
Chinese both men and women—but my subject to-day is especially on 
woman. There are hidden potentialities of Chinese women. They 
are patient and tenacious. They are loyal and sacrificial. They are 
adaptable to any condition and willing to work in any conditions. And 
last of all they are teachable and lovable! To-day you will find 
women lawyers, bankers, doctors, and professors, who stand equal 
with our men. But they are only one in millions. However it shows 
possibilities. There is great possibility in China’s future and her 
womanhood! 

The reasons that kept Chinese women backward are the following: 
1. The public opinion in the past was that a woman with education 
is not virtuous. Therefore our women were eager to be virtuous and 
deliberately ignored education. 2. Women are vain. They want to be 
pretty in expense of comfort and health. Your women, once upon a 
time, took the fancy of small waist but our women took the fancy of 
the small lily feet. Naturally they could not walk fast and had to 
follow behind and they have been following for centuries. 38. The 
religions in China have contributed a great unity to Chinese religious 
atmosphere but in the same time, except confucianism they have also 
done a great damage to our spiritual and moral development. When 
religions can merge into one another they have lost their respective 
supremacy and become degenerated, commercialized, and _ super- 
stitious. Our women are uneducated but they long for spiritual 
salvation just as you do. Many of them have never heard of Christ, 
so they have been caught in this religious system. They are not to 
blame—how do they know? 

Once there were two boys camping out in the forest to watch the 
forest fire. One night one of the boys was suddenly awakened and he 
saw that the sky was ablaze. He rushed over to call the other boy, 
“Fire! Fire! Fire!” The other boy said calmly, “Why it is dawn, it 
is not fire.’ So to you China is on fire but to us it is dawn. She is 
no more a sleeping, changeless China, but ever growing and ever 
changing China. With the dawn comes the work of the day. Are 
we Christians ready to stand by her and help her to build up her 
womanhood? Are we Christian women conscious that we have a pur- 
pose to live and a contribution to give? To-day the world is crying 
for peace and rest. The woman’s purpose in life is to give peace, 
comfort and rest to our sons and our husbands. Our opinions and 
attitudes can control the world peace and the world war through the 
cooperative channel of our men, do we realize it? 

To-day the youth in China is talking about making China strong 
through force. Our Christian students are thinking seriously whether 
they should be absolute followers of Christ or true Chinese patriots. 
They feel that the two things do not go together. They must fight for 
China in order to gain her rightful place among the family of nations. 
One of my friends expressed his thought by declaring that if force 
were the only means to make China strong he would give up his 
Christianity. Thousands of our school boys in China to-day are 
voluntarily taking up military drill. Men defend, protect, fight and 
die for a purpose, but women carry the pain in their hearts. Our 
youthful Chinese patriots need a mother’s love to soften their hearts 
and a mother’s faith to bring them to God. We Christian women must 
help the youth of China not to feel embittered and save China from 
treading the footsteps of that great European war. China is a nation 
that loves peace and must be preserved to further the peace of the 
world. Don’t you see the possibility of installing the Christian love 
in the hearts of Chinese women of to-day so that they will produce 
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peace, and love in the generations of to-morrow? Don’t you know 
the time of standing by your friend? When a friend is down, sick, 
weak, and poor, he needs you. I have often heard this remark: “Why 
don’t you Chinese stabilize your government first, then we can come 
in and help you?” A cup of cold water to a well tired and thirsty 
man will produce gratitude and friendship. A cup of cold water to a 
well fed and well rested man is an idiotic act. 

Don’t you remember when Christ was teaching his disciples in 
Matt. 25:32, “And before him shall be gathered all nations: and he 
shall separate them one from another” and so on. Read it. Verse 
40, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
brothers, ye have done it unto me.” It is the weak ones who need 
help. So we Christians are expected and challenged to stand by 
China when she is weak and poor. The most urgent need to-day is to 
uplift the womanhood of China, mentally, physically and spiritually, 
so that they may share the problems and joys with you in the coming 
years. Here, may I reiterate that there are great possibilities and 
potentialities in Chinese women. They are standing in the crossroads 
trying to decide how is the best way that they can help China and 
Chinese youth to be peaceful and yet strong characters. 

The pressure of making China strong through force is very 
heavy—on the other hand we Christians are invited to help her to 
be strong through Christian force; to help her to preserve the peace- 
ful attitude which is the nature of her people. Are we Christian 
women of the world ready to respond to the call, to her pleadings, and 
to her challenge for help? How many of you women of the older 
churches who contribute much toward foreign mission know about 
China? Chinese women? We Christian women are our sisters 
keepers, and we can not dodge this issue. 


At this point there was an interesting illustrative addition to the 
programme. Princess Ataloa of the Chickasaw nation had been edu- 
cated by the Southern Baptist Convention, and is now teaching as a 
missionary of the Northern Baptist Convention in the same Oklahoma 
institution. After bringing greeting from her Nation, she crooned a 
lullaby sung by redskin mothers to their pappooses. 

The fifth address was made by Mrs. F. A. Parsons of Leicester, 
president of the Baptist Women’s League of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Her account of work done by Englishwomen was entitled 


WOMEN FACING FACTS. 


I deem it a great privilege and joy to be chosen to bring to you 
Baptist Women of all Nations assembled in this wonderful building— 
in this beautiful City—the loving greetings and sincere congratula- 
tions of your sisters of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Though representing so many different countries with their divers 
languages habits and colors—an opportunity such as this draws us 
all together in one great Sisterhood of love and Christian enter- 
prise. 

We meet to-day—as at all times and wherever we may be— 
: es sight of, and beneath the protecting love of our Heavenly 

ather. 

We all recognise that the salient Fact in life is God. We believe 
that as we face up to that Fact, we have the mainspring of all Right- 
eousness in National, Social, Personal, and Church Life. 
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With this great truth in our hearts and minds the facts of Life 
one round us. Love and Duty claiming response and acknowledg- 
ment. 

In this spirit and with the Help of God the British Baptist 
Women, through the organisation called the Baptist Women’s League, 
have during the past 20 years built on a firm foundation a Society 
numbering nearly 20,000 members representing at least 600 Churches. 

The members are called on in the Churches to conduct work 
amongst the women, young people and children, and they assist the 
Ministers in visiting in the homes of the sick and needy. 

Then, too, we have accredited ordained women as Ministers of 
some of our Baptist Churches. 

In London there is a College for Baptist Women—we co-operate 
in the work of administration—and also in selecting and training 
the women for the office of Sisters and Deaconesses in the Church at 
home and for service in the Foreign Field. They are not all English 
girls who come to our College for training. We have students from 
other countries, who learn our language and receive their religious 
knowledge and training and then return to their own country to carry 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to those of our Sisters whose opportunities 
for religious teaching has been for so many years very limited—owing 
to the social and political difficulties of the past. 

In London too, we have a Hostel for Baptist girls who come up 
to that great City from the Provinces to earn their living. Here the 
daughters of the Baptist families find a home from home—surrounded 
by the love and Christian concern of a kindly Matron.. With con- 
genial companions and happy social intercourse they are thus en- 
abled to resist the temptations and allurements of a strange City, 
and all feelings of loneliness are expelled. 

There is a Club for Nurses also—presided over daily by some 
of our members. Here the devoted workers in our great Hospitals 
find a welcome rest—refreshment—and companionship during their 
time off duty. 

Under the auspices of the League the women of our Churches have 
raised in the past large sums of money for Denominational purposes. 
£130,000 for supplementing the salaries of Ministers and for special 
Foreign Mission Work. ? 

During the past year we have taken an active part in the raising 
of a Capital sum of £300,000 to assure for our Ministers an income in 
the eventide of life when the work of the Church has to be left in 
younger hands. 

During the great War our League collected upwards of £50,000 
worth of goods and comforts for the troops on active service. 

Though our country is free now from actual trammels of War 
we still have to face some of the dire consequences of that time. 
In afflicted industrial districts—especially mining—the women and 
child sufferers are receiving food and clothing collected and dis- 
tributed by the members of the Baptist Women’s League. 

So—we have tried to do our duty and to show our love and de- 
votion to the Baptists’ Church—and to serve God in whatever direction 
the call comes. 

We value beyond all words the co-operation and prayerful in- 
terest of Baptists’ Women—members of Leagues all over the World. 
We believe that this great bond of Love can in the sight of God— 
bridge all space of land and sea—and thus enable us to continue 
to work together to help to bring the Kingdom of God more and more 
into this beautiful World. 
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This be our universal song—and this our everlasting prayer— 


“From. all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator’s praise arise 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung 
Through every land, by every tongue— 


Eternal are Thy mercies Lord 

Eternal truth attends Thy word 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore 
Till suns shall rise and set no more. 


In lieu of discussion of these papers, two negro Spirituals were 
sung by Mrs. Melvin Hawkins of Detroit. The president of the 
Mexican National Baptist Women’s Union brought greetings; while 
from New South Wales, Mrs. Evan Rees, J.P., voiced the good wishes 
of the Women’s Home Missionary Society. 

Turning to business, it was agreed that as women would be placed 
on the Executive of the Baptist World Alliance, there seemed no need 
for a separate women’s organization. After song, Mrs. Matthews pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SECTION. 


A Sectional Meeting for Young People was held in the Robert 
Stuart McArthur Hall. Prayer was offered by the Rev. George B. 
Combe of Stockport, England. It was decided to postpone business to 
the end of the meeting, and the chairman called on the Rev. Mark F. 
Sanborn, D.D., of Detroit, Michigan. He spoke on 


THE CHRISTIAN QUEST 


“The church that is wise toward its young people will shine as 
the stars,” said the great Bishop Vincent. The Baptists of America 
have been increasingly wise toward their young people in recent 
years and the results are most gratifying. 

The great Southern Baptist Convention gives much attention to 
its Sunday School and young people’s work. They have been for- 
tunate in their leadership and in ever increasing numbers their young 
people are being trained and put to work for Christ and the Church. 

In the Northern Baptist Convention there is greater variety of 
program and agencies. For many years there have been four general 
agencies promoting programs among our young people. The great 
Christian Endeavor movement was organized forty-seven years ago. 
Christian Endeavor societies were organized in hundreds of Baptist 
churches, especially in New England. 

There are today several hundred Christian Endeavor societies 
with about 50,000 members in Baptist churches. 

For more than a century the American Baptist Publication Society 
has carried on organized work for the children and young people of 
our churches. This has been done largely through the Sunday 
Schools. In recent years more attention has been given to young 
people. 
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A vast amount of literature has been produced. Special Bible 
study and leadership training courses have been prepared and pro- 
moted. The organized class movement among the young people has 
been encouraged. Much of the time of four or five of the secretaries 
of the society is devoted to young people’s activities. 

Every state of the Northern Baptist Convention territory and 
several large cities have directors of religious education who are 
trained young people’s workers and who cooperate with other leaders 
in promoting young people’s work. 

The Department of Missionary Education of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Northern Baptist Convention likewise gives much attention 
to young people’s work. Missionary education and reading courses 
are provided. The young men are organized into the Royal Am- 
bassadors and the young women into World Wide Guilds, 

Much initiative and opportunity for self-expression are accorded 
to the young people in these organizations. 

Perhaps the most distinctive representative of the agencies at 
work among young people is the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America. 

This great organization came into being in 1891. It has always 
been known as a fraternal union of all Baptist young people’s or- 
ganizations. There is a beautiful fraternal spirit existing between 
the B.Y.P.U. of A. and all Baptist young people’s groups in the 
Southern Baptist Convention and in Canada. The major part of the 
work of this great organization, however, is restricted to the territory 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

One of the early mottoes adopted by the B.Y.P.U. movement was 
“Loyalty to Christ.” Christian Culture Courses were provided and 
strong emphasis was placed upon Bible study, missionary instruction 
and general culture. Leadership classes have always been maintained. 
One of the most significant characteristics of the work is the great 
international conventions that have been held annually. The attend- 
ance at these conventions has ranged from 2,500 to 12,000. The 
average attendance in recent years has been about 5,000. Many 
leaders in missionary fields and denominational work have been 
raised up and inspired by attendance at these great conventions. 

B.Y.P.U. of A. maintains offices in Chicago with three office 
secretaries, a Secretary of Evangelism, a Secretary of Life Work and 
the General Secretary. The Baptist young people of most of our 
state conventions are organized into young people’s departments and 
most of the large cities into active city unions. This is strictly a 
young people’s movement. The members of the Board of Managers 
of B.Y.P.U. of A., representing practically all the states in the con- 
vention, average less than thirty years of age. The Northern Baptist 
Convention finances the program but leaves to the young people them- 
selves very largely the control of the movement. 

With these various agencies at work, correlation has been desirable 
and inevitable and we have this also. The Executive Secretaries of 
the four agencies at work among young people of the Northern 
Baptist Convention territory are organized into a Young People’s 
Leadership Council. This council cooperates with the young people’s 
committee of the Northern Baptist Convention and there is unity 
of spirit as well as of formal organization. 

A comprehensive program with well written manuals has been 
prepared. These manuals provide for the development and cultivation 
of the devotional life, stewardship, Christian service and fellowship. 
Bible study, prayer, evangelism, denominational and missionary in- 
telligence, giving, church work, community service, friendliness, re- 
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creation and leadership training are emphasized. So that today 
the Baptist young people of America have a vital and comprehensive 
program that is adapted to their own needs and provides for their own 
initiative, self-expression and development of their talents. And our 
young people are responding to this program. 

Baptist young people’s work in America is no side issue. There is 
the finest spirit of cooperation with the whole program of the denomi- 
nation. Whether it is the work of evangelism, life service or the 
training of leaders, everything is done in cooperation with the larger 
program of the denomination. 

Much is said in these days about various youth movements. In 
America, thank God, the youth movement is largely dominated by 
the spirit of Jesus Christ and this is due to the powerful influence 
of the organized young people’s movement. The Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., Student Volunteer Movement also contribute much toward 
Christianizing the young people of our country. 

The organized young people’s work in America has its faults and 
its failures but all in all, for better or for worse, it is one of the most 
beneficial movements that ever existed. If the Baptist denomination 
is to continue and fulfill its great mission, if we are to continue toa 
make our contribution toward the common cause of the Master in 
the future, as we have in the past, then we need the organized young 
people’s work. 

Youth has such unlimited possibilities for good. Youth is so 
optimistic, so daring, so courageous, so enthusiastic, so promising! 
The great Christian quest of the church should be to claim the youth 
of the country and the youth of the world for God and for the king- 
dom. There is no power, material or political, that can be compared 
with the undeveloped power of the young people of today. 

It used to be said at missionary conventions, “Japan will lead the 
Orient, but whither?” Now it can be said “The youth of today will 
lead the world, tomorrow, but whither?” It is largely in the hands 
of the Christian church to determine the course of the future. David 
prepared abundantly during his life time for the building of the 
temple. When Solomon was ready to carry forward the work, the 
abundant preparation of his father made the building of the great 
temple possible. 

The church of today must take a greater interest in the young 
people. We should prepare in abundance for their education and 
training and enlistment in the great cause of Christ. No generation 
ever faced more difficult problems nor did and generation ever have 
greater promise of victory. Today throughout the world we meet 
with ignorance, superstition, mammonism, materialism, race prejudice, 
disregard for law and social sancitions, and there is still the spirit 
of preparation for future wars. 

From personal experience with young people, we know the Chris- 
tian youth of America can be counted upon to help solve these prob- 
lems. There is a Promised Land for the church today as truly as 
there was for the children of Israel in Moses’ day. It is a world of 
human brotherhood, righteousness, peace and world redemption. The 
church needs the young people who have the spirit of Caleb and 
Joshua, the spirit of courage, adventure and faith in God, the spirit 
of victory and achievement. 

Baptists have a mission today more clearly defined than ever 
before. The world is moving toward democracy and everybody 
knows we cannot have political democracy and religious autocracy. 
Baptists have always believed in, taught and practiced religious 
democracy. We believe in the power of the gospel to save the indi- 
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vidual and to save society. Our message is needed in the world today. 
It will be needed tomorrow. We should train our young people, 
enlist them and trust them and we know they will make good. The 
Baptist youth of all lands should be united into one great movement 
for Christ and the church. 

‘Fortunate indeed will our denomination be if we give more atten- 
tion to our young people. If the Baptist youth of all lands can be 
consolidated into a great, dynamic power, that power can be geared 
into the great, challenging, constructive program of our denomination 
and together with God’s help we can bring about a better world. 

And while we are loyal to our own denomination, we must remem- 
ber there are millions of Christian young people that serve Christ 
under different names. What a wonderful thing it would be for 
the kingdom if all these could be united into a great Christian youth 
movement for mutual help and mutual service. It would bring 
solidarity and strength and would transform a potential liability 
into a mighty moral asset. 

With an aroused, trained and united group of 20,000,000 Christian 
young people around the world, the industrial, political, social, 
religious and racial problems could be solved. Idealism would sup- 
plant the menace of materialism and Jesus Christ would be crowned 
Lord of all. Let us have such a movement. I tell you the gates 
of hell cannot prevail aginst it. The Baptist young people of America 
are ready to move forward. We want to fall in line with the Baptist 
young people of all the other countries, yes, with the Christian youth 
of the world that through a united witness for Christ we may help 
bring the whole world to accept Him as Saviour and Lord. 

But our greatest strength will not lie in these great nation wide, 
or world wide organizations. Our strength will lie rather in the work 
done in the local church by the small group of earnest, Christian 
young people. Organized Baptist young people’s work in America has 
in recent years put its emphasis more and more upon the program 
for the local church and, here, of course, the pastor is nearly always 
the key to success. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark of the great Christian Endeavor movement, 
used to say “where we have found failure in the young people’s 
society, ninety-nine times out of a hundred the pastor is at fault.” 

Baptist pastors of the world, we urge you to take a new interest 
in your young people’s work. Study the young people themselves. 
Know this vital material with which you are to work. Keep before 
you the great aims and ideals that ought to be realized. Our young 
people ought to be definitely committed to Jesus Christ as their 
personal Saviour and Lord. They should become intelligent, loyal, 
participating members of the church. They should be real students 
of the Bible. They ought to know about our great denomination and 
its world-wide tasks. They should be trained and enlisted in the 
great program of world redemption. 

The pastor should next study the means or agencies through 
which the young people of his church can be thus influenced and 
moulded. The organization or program must always be a means and 
not an end. 

The Christian Life Program now being used by the Baptist Young 
People of America is designed to assist the pastor and other leaders, 
as well as the young people themselves. With this material, any 
church or any group of young people in the church can easily achieve 
the great objective of well rounded Christian growth and efficient 
Christian service. 
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Four steps are necessary in any successful work with young 
people. An illustration may help. In the great factories where rail- 
road locomotives are builded, you will find at least these four steps. 
The first process may be called mobilization. The innumerable parts 
are brought together from their own founderies and from the ends 
of the earth. 

The next step may be called organization. Aill these parts are 
assembled into one great, magnificent whole and there stands your 
colossal iron horse, the modern majestic railroad locomotive. 

The next step may be called vitalization. Fire is applied. The 
fire pan is filled with black diamonds and the great boiler throbs 
and vibrates with the almost unlimited power of steam. But as yet 
nothing is accomplished. The first three steps: mobilization, organi- 
co vitalization are essential but if it stops there nothing re- 
sults. 

The fourth step is necessary. It is utilization. That powerful 
locomotive must be attached to the great transcontinental passenger or 
express train, or to that three-quarter mile long freight train. It 
must be utilized. That is what it was made for. Without utilization, 
the ete steps are useless. This is also true with young people’s 
work. 

Through our Sunday Schools, social work, etc., we mobilize the 
young people of the community. In our B.Y.P.U. they are organized. 
In the service of worship and devotion, at the rallies and assemblies 
and in our great conventions, our young people are vitalized and in- 
spired. Then we must be wise enough to utilize these young people, 
or the whole program breaks down. 

The local church, the state or provincial convention and the 
national convention must find a way to tie up the young people and 
use their unlimited talents or we fail as stewards of God and our 
Christian Quest stops short of its goal. 

One young people’s group adopted for its motto: “Use us or Lose 
us.” That motto is a challenge to our whole Baptist denomination. 
Study the young people; encourage them; support their programs; 
trust them; give them a place to work in the Sunday School, the 
church and the denomination and you will keep them and our denomi- 
nation to the advancement of the Kingdom of God in future years as 
it has in the past. 

Our young people are singing “The strength of youth we lay at 
Jesus feet to-day’ and our Master expects the church to use that 
splendid strength of youth for His glory and the coming of the 
Kingdom. 


The second address was delivered by Mr. Fred Reynolds of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of Ontario and Quebec. His theme 
was 


SAVED TO SERVE. 


A Baptist Young People’s Union is really the training-school of 
the church. After our young people have come to know the Saviour 
we must have some place where the convert may grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of Jesus Christ—a school as it were for the spiritual 
development of the young Christian. I am firmly convinced B.Y.P.U. 
is such a school. 

In the first place, our young people must be trained in their De- 
votional Life. They must learn how to pray and how to read God’s 
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Word in an intelligent and at the same time systematic manner. 
They must come to know what it is to have their hearts burn within 
them as He talks with them by the way. Our Daily Devotions League 
encouraging as it does a definite time for Prayer and Bible Reading 
each day and our Daily Bible Readers’ Course covering a systematic 
reading meet this much-to-be-desired need. 

How to instill into the minds of our young people those great 
doctrines of our faith and the records of the lives of those great 
men who departing have left behind them foot-prints on the Baptist 
sands of time is a problem which the B.Y.P.U., if properly function- 
ing, meets and satisfactorily solves. Our Sacred Literature Course 
assigns a study-book each year and this book sets forth in a way such 
as the average young mind can comprehend, the Baptist Principles 
and History which our fathers loved and lived for, yes and in some 
cases even dared to die for. Our Stewardship League enlists as 
stewards not only of money but also of time and talents our young 
people and trains them in the thought that all we are and all we 
have come from God and Him alone, and causes the young person 
to Boer ask ‘What shall I render unto the Lord for all His benefits 
to me?” 

To be a witness for Christ in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the earth is just as impera- 
tive a command to the young Christian today as it was to the dis- 
ciples gathered together on that great day of the Ascension of our 
Lord. Realizing the vital importance of the missionary task and 
the clarion call for time, tithe and talents which must of necessity 
be attached to the world-wide opportunities for expansion of the 
kingdom of our blessed Lord and Saviour, we, in B.Y.P.U. are con- 
tinually emphasizing the missionary activities of our denomination 
and through missionary courses and study-books are seeking to secure 
the enlistment of the youth of today for the work of tomorrow. 
Believing that the best missionary, whether at home or abroad, is 
the missionary, who in addition to having a great love for his Christ 
and a great love for the souls of men, has a trained mind filled with 
wisdom accumulated through most intensive study, believing this 
I say, we are urging our young people to enter our schools, colleges 
and universities that they may study to show themselves approved 
unto God, workmen that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. 

We have in our work, Life Service Leagues where bands of young 
people, whose lives have been placed on the altar of sacrifice for use 
by the King of Kings, have the opportunity to meet together and 
discuss the joys and problems of mutual interest, learn of the fields 
white already unto harvest, and like Carey of old, expecting great 
things from God are planning to attempt great things for God. 

B.Y.P.U. as a devotional agency—B.Y.P.U. as an educational 
agency—B.Y.P.U. as a missionary agency are one and all worthy 
justifications for our existence, but it is B.Y.P.U. as a soul-saving 
or evangelistic agency that is the main reason for our being as an 
organization. 

Until the last lone soul at the end of the earth is told the old, 
old story of Jesus and His Love, our duty and our privilege as 
ambassadors for our King and as fishers of men are not done. “He 
that winneth souls is wise” and realizing that other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ we are calling 
our young people forth to become labourers together with God in 
going into the highways and by-ways of the crowded city, of the 
lonely town or village of India, of Africa, of South America, of 
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Japan, of China, of Europe, yes and of Canada and of the United 
States, to seek and to try to save, under the leadership of His 
Spirit, that which is lost and endeavouring to hasten that grand 
and glorious day when the kingdoms of this world shall have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ and He shall reign 
for ever and ever. Hallelujah! 


Going forth at Christ’s command, 
Going forth to every land 

Full salvation making known 
Thro’ the blood of God’s dear Son. 


Serving God through all our days 
Toiling not for purse or praise; 
But to magnify His name, 
While the gospel we proclaim. 


Seeking only souls to win, 

From the deadly power of sin; 
We would guide their steps aright, 
Out of darkness into light. 


“Saved to serve” the watchword ring, 
Saved to serve our glorious King; 
Tell the story o’er and o’er, 

Saved to serve for evermore. 


The third speaker brought a contribution from the southern 
hemisphere. The Rey. E. B. Woods, B.A., B.D., of Burnie, Tasmania, 
gave 


“FACTS FROM AUSTRALIA.” 


I speak as a Britisher and a Baptist Minister who has spent 15 
years in the Southern Hemisphere. To begin with, four-and-one-half 
years in Colombo, Ceylon, during the period of the Great War, with 
many thrilling experiences culminating in a shipwreck on the way to 
Australia. Then ten years under the Southern Cross in the sunny 
lands of Australia—of which four years were spent in and about the 
Capital cities of Adelaide and Sydney, and the last six years in the 
beautiful Island-State of Tasmania. 

Theses experiences, together with visits to all the other States 
of the Commonwealth, have given me ample opportunity of observing 
Baptist work and of obtaining “facts about Australia” in various 
climates and conditions. 

As to giving suggestions, as requested, that is another matter. 
Here, in the great Dominion of Canada, where the Baptist interest is 
three-an-one-half times as great as that of Australia, and with a 
host of delegates from the United States of America where, by the 
same reckoning, the Baptist interest is 180 times as great, it would 
ill become me to offer many suggestions. All that one can hope to 
do is, by adducing facts, to make some contribution to that better 
understanding of one another as fellow-Baptists which is needed to 
strengthen the federal spirit, and so render our Denomination a more 
effective fighting force in the interests of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world. 
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To come straight to the point, it has often been a shock to me to 
note for some years past the preponderance of old men in our religious 
gatherings, and the almost entire absence of younger men, (except, 
of course those in the ministry or Home-Mission work). This is ac- 
counted for in some measure by the Great War which cut down the 
flower of our manhood, so that we have practically slipped a gener- 
ation of men. 

I confess to a deep and ever-growing interest in the youth of 
Australia—an interest happily of a mutual character. And therewith 
a deep concern as to where the next generation of Baptists is to come 
from in that land. Looking at the splendid youth of both sexes, 
with their clear complexions, their sturdy build, their lithe and well- 
nourished bodies, and their amazing self-confidence, I have been very 
jealous for our Baptist Denomination, and have coveted to have a 
larger number of them enlisted in the work of God, and enrolled in 
our Church-membership. There is too that wonderful resourceful- 
ness and general “handiness’” which is so characteristic of the 
Australian manhood, especially in emergencies. A ready initative 
and independence which led a certain bishop to say, “If I were in 
a tight place, I would rather be with an Australian than with anyone 
else in the world”. One must add also the easy-going, care-free spirit, 
largely the product of the favorable conditions of life and climate in 
which they live. If we may be permitted to be critical, it is only 
right to say that the free unfettered life to which they are accustomed 
declares itself in a marked aversion to discipline and a lack of regard 
for method and organisation. This was abundantly illustrated in 
the War when the Prussian “machine-made soldier”, so to speak, 
was brought face to face with the undisciplined individuality and 
independent initiative of the Australian Digger. Perhaps too it is 
true that this “unchartered freedom” which so many enjoy is as- 
sociated with a lack of thoroughness in workmanship as well as in 
other directions, and with a tendency to take the path of least re- 
sistance to difficulties and disagreeables when they present themselves. 

The problem is, how to gain the ear and enlist the interest of this 
virile young life; how to secure for the service of the Kingdom of 
God this type of youthful manhood and womanhood, and arouse its 
enthusiasm for the Church of God and for our great Denomination. 
Aye, there’s the rub. : 

One thing is certain. To succeed among the Australians the 
characteristics I have named must be clearly understood, and 
sympathetically regarded. You cannot drive, still less dragoon the 
Australian people. It needs an understanding and loving personality 
to reach them, with a broad-mindedness which can make allowance for 
certain national characteristics. And withal a cheeriness and hope- 
fulness of tone which will answer to their bright vivacious sunny 
spirit. 

The fault with so many of our churches, and so much of our 
corporate religious life, seems to me to be their stupid conventionalism, 
their stereotyped ways, their dulness and “stodginess”, if I may be 
forgiven the expression. Nothing is more certain than that our 
Churches must be delivered from all that is “humdrum” in character 
before they can commend themselves to the lively vigorous youth of 
the country and make any effectual appeal to them. We have only to 
note the contrast between the ease and freedom of movement of their 
daily life with the sense of “crampédness” and constraint in the 
church; between the brightness and hilarity of their general sur- 
roundings with the glum and depressing atmosphere all too manifest 
in some of the churches. In the old country our Churches are called 
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Free Churches, because they have broken away from the incubus of — 
State patronage and control. Why then should our Churches tie them- 
selves up to set ways and “groovy” methods when obviously they 
have outlived their usefulness? As Lowell says, ‘““New occasions teach 
new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth; They must upward 
still and onward, Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 

Now apart from this general difficulty in the way of attracting 
our youth to our Church-life and work there are some special dif- 
ficulties we must mention . 

(1). There is an evident and growing impatience with Denomin- 
ationalism of any kind—an impatience largely begotten and fostered 
by the great War. There is a failure to distinguish between De- 
nominationalism and Sectarianism; and a disposition to assume that 
to belong to any one Denomination is necessarily to be sectarian in 
spirit. Now, as regards us Baptists, it is the very opposite of the 
truth, where we fully understand our principles and follow them up 
to their logical conclusion. Dr. Rushbrooke has well shown that we 
are, or should be, the most truly “Catholic” of all religious bodies. 
We are only narrow and sectarian when we forget our principles 
or run away from them. Liberty and catholicity are the very breath 
of our nostrils. “Baptists are free of the necessity of beating their 
heads and hands against creedal bars—free to use the truth they find 
in any creed, and at liberty without apology to ignore what is 
valueless or outworn. Catholicism has prescribed countless additions 
to the Christianity of the New Testament, which we hold to be utterly 
unwarranted and unchristian; and every such addition is a sub- 
traction from true catholicity.” Ours is an unsectarian Gospel, 
adapted to the universal needs of men. The Holy Apostolic Church 
throughout the world is the Church of true believers, in conformity 
with the pattern shown us by Christ and His Apostles. 

Now all this is not sufficiently understood; and that is why 
Baptists have not yet come to their own in Australia. And if it is 
not understood in our own ranks, still less ts it understood by those 
that are “without”. Too often we are regarded as no more than one 
of those mushroom sects, (mostly hailing, by the way, frem 
America), which have no footing in the Christian Gospel, and agree 
in nothing save in dethroning Christ, and robbing Him of His 
“crown-rights”, by exalting some human teacher or other as an 
inspired visionary whose supposed ”revelations” are, in defiance of 
the plain Word of God, made the chief standard of religious belief 
and practice. One consequence of this impatience with Denomination- 
alism is that undenominational evangelism is far too much the order 
of the day. By leaving aside or overlooking certain integral elements 
of the Gospel, it usually results im leaving people free to choose their 
own church or denomination, which means that more often than not, 
they choose none; and swelling the ranks of the “unattached” their 
lives are of little value for the purpose of extending the Kingdom of 
God. 

(2) The second hindrance in the way of gaining the youth of our 
land is the lack of interest in Baptist teaching and propaganda even 
in our own Baptist Churches and constituencies. This is unmistak- 
ably plain. Of course so long as the difference between us and other 
Denominations resolves itself into a matter of observance of an 
ordinance, so long shall we be weak and ineffective, and fail to lay 
hold of our youth. For baptism by immersion does not make a 
Baptist. It is the great vital evangelical principle which lies behind 
the ordinance which makes our position unassailable from the New 
Testament point of view. We stand for personal and complete loyalty 
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to Jesus Christ, and for that insistance on religious liberty, which is 
the direct and necessary consequence of that loyalty. 

It is ignorance of, or indifference to, that great principle which 
accounts for so many people in and around our Churches becoming 
the ready prey of any strange sect that comes along, or of any self- 
styled evangelist of doubtful standing and no credentials, who knows 
nothing of the true Evangel of Christ. 

A considerable proportion of our members and adherents in those 
new lands of Australia are not sufficiently instructed in Baptist 
principles and practice to be able to stand their ground against the 
adverse tendencies of the age, still less to give a good account of 
themselves in controversy with those that differ from them. 

Now the way to combat these difficulties, (and they may exist in 
Canada as well as Australia), and to commend our Baptist faith and 
practice to the younger generation, clearly lies in these directions. 

First In the exercise of an educative and teaching ministry 
among them. The present generation of young people are living in a 
totally different world from the last generation belonging to the pre- 
War period, and now growing towards middle life. Those, therefore, 
who would influence their lives must know something of that new 
world, of its dominant thoughts and ideas, and have at least some 
degree of sympathy with these whose minds are swayed by them. 
Our first business, of course, is to make it clear that we are 
Evangelicals to the core, simply because we are New Testament 
Christians. 

I hold that the Baptist pulpit is the freest of all platforms for a 
Christian man to speak from, whose one desire it is to be loyal to 
Christ, and to His Word. When a Baptist Church calls a man to its 
ministry it does not put a long man-made creed into his hand, and say 
to him, ““You must sign this.” Rather it puts the New Testament into 
his hands, (as at the King’s Coronation the Archbishop puts the 
Bible into his hands), saying, “There now; take that book—it con- 
tains the lively oracles of God—study it prayerfully and thoughtfully. 
Whatever you find there you may, nay, you must, pass on to us.” 

This clearly shows the limits of our liberty. It is liberty, not 
licence. As Dr. Rushbrooke says, ‘“‘The Baptist idea is travestied when 
it is asserted to mean that each may do what he likes. Freedom is 
freedom from external restraint, for fulness of service to Jesus 
Christ. Over against Him Who is the inmost principle of our life 
there is no question of independence; in His law is our liberty, which 
apart from Him would be licence.” Ours is a great historic and 
liberating faith, (as witness the embodiment of its fundamental 
principle in the constitution of the U.S.A.) ; and our chief aim should 
be, by teaching the youth in our schools and Churches the principles 
underlying it, and the history connected with it, to imbue them with 
this great and noble idea of that spiritual freedom wherewith Christ 
hath set us free. 

Freedom from civil authority in matters of religion and con- 
science; freedom from ecclesiastical shackles and priestly domin- 
ation—entire freedom to search out from the Word the truth as it is 
in Jesus, so that they may shape their whole lives thereby. Can we 
doubt that, if we do that thoroughly, many of our young alert Aus- 
tralians of both sexes will be found to respond to that kind of 
approach and appeal! 

- Secondly, may we not hope to commend our Baptist faith and 
principles to the younger generation, by calling these young people 
fearlessly to a whole-hearted soldierly obedience to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Captain of their salvation. 
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Our ministry should present the Christian life—that is, the life 
of following Christ, to them as a great adventure, with nothing 
humdrum or conventional about it; and also appeal to the sporting 
instinct so deeply engrained in their nature. That it is not true 
and worthy living always to be easy-going and to follow the line of 
least resistance. That the religion of Christ demands of us that we 
play the man, face up to difficulties, and conquer them, confront the 
spectres of the mind, and as Tennyson says, “In the teeth of clenched 
antagonisms, follow up the worthiest till we die.” That, to be a true 
Christian is to be, in the highest sense of the word, a “true sport”— 
manly, womanly, fearless, courageous; earnest, enthusiastic, self- 
controlled, and self-devoted—all for Christ and His Church. It is 
not for us to lower the flag, or reduce the standard of Christian living, 
just to win popularity. Rather, to keep it up; to make the Christ- 
life the norm or type to which the individual Christian should con- 
form. I firmly believe that by persisting along this line, we shall 
find among the younger generation many who will respond to our 
appeal, and become good soldiers of Jesus Christ, ready to endure 
hardness for His sake. 

But, Thirdly, I believe that in order to gain the young people 
entirely over to the service of Jesus Christ there must be a special 
and separate way of dealing with them, when they pass through bap- 
tism into the ranks of our Church membership. Brought by their 
own desire, and by the working of Divine grace in their hearts, into 
the fellowship of the Church, the matter should not be left there. 
By the institution of a Junior Church, they should be brought face 
to face with the covenant relationship involved in becoming members 
of a Baptist Church, led gradually to accept personal responsibility 
for the Church of their adoption, and trained for future usefulness 
as officers and workers in it. 

Lastly, the difficulty of winning the younger generation may be 
met to some degree by the promotion of the federal spirit, or the 
“esprit de corps” in our Denomination. An independence which makes 
us indifferent to that is Independency run to seed. We have seen 
a beginning of that new spirit in Australia in the creation of the 
Australian Baptist Union in 1926 in Sydney, and in the rallying 
of the united Denomination for the erection of what may ultimately 
prove to be a Cathedral Church in the new Federal Capital at 
Camberra, which has arrested the attention and focussed the interest 
of many of our younger folk. 

I believe it was a Providential movement through which, at the 
beginning of this century, there was raised up a Baptist world- 
consciousness, through the recognition of our essential unity wherever 
Baptist are found. : 

“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” Far more than any kind 
of church-union, which would mean the sinking of our distinctive 
principles, and our absorption in some conglomerate religious body 
with contrary beliefs, we shall do well to cultivate this great Inter- 
national movement of the Baptist World Alliance, so that with united 
voice and pooled resources we can make a substantial and valuable 
contribution, in presence of the massed forces opposed to us, to the 
Protestant interpretation of religion, the promotion of world-peace, 
and the winning of the coming generation for Jesus Christ. What 
we want is, as one has said, “that our Baptist youth should grow 
up with wider vision and more fearless outlook on the modern world, 
so as to realize its spiritual needs, and the glorious, yea, unexampled, 
opportunities it offers for faithful and courageous witness for Christ, 
and unselfish service in His Kingdom. 
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There is a great future for our beloved Denomination, which 
however can only be realized by our Church—members, young and old, 
becoming real followers of Jesus Christ, faithful and sturdy con- 
io of Him in a world which is largely in revolt against His 
rule. 


THE NEEDS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By Frank H. Leavell, Executive Secretary, The Inter-Board Com- 
mission, on Student Religion Activities, Southern Baptist 
Convention, Memphis, Tenn. 


Viewing all Baptist Young People, the College student group 
immediately stands out as both fascinating and exasperating. They 
are fascinating because of their fads and fancies; because of their 
eternal optimism and their abandon of care; because of their native 
winsomeness and of their rich potentialities. They are exasperating 
because of their fallacies and fickleness; because of their recurring 
irresponsibility, and because of their self-sufficiency and immunity 
to admonition. But they are, after all, vital, hopeful and picturesque. 
They are limitless in their possibilities and aboundingly worth 
nurturing. Well we may work lovingly with them praying the while 
with the Psalmist of old; “that our sons may be as plants grown up 
in their youth; that our daughters may be as corner stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” 

In the allotted ten minutes may we together consider the question 
by (1) VISUALIZING the constituency; (1) EVALUATING the 
opportunity, and (3) CONTEMPLATING the future. 


VISUALIZATION. 


To adequately visualize the student problem, we must think in 
terms of large numbers. In the United States there are, by best 
statistical information, 775,000 college students of all denomin- 
ations. In the Southern Convention territory, counting all students 
away from home and the home church, there are, in round numbers, 
100,000 Baptist students. I regret that I do not have at my command 
statistics for the other sections and from the world as a whole. 
Assuredly, we have them in large numbers. We should be seriously 
conscious of these numbers, but conscientiously humble under the 
responsibility. We blunder when we boast. We can magnify the 
Master only when we are modest. But they are ours, and they are 
our pride, or our peril, in proportion to our claiming them, cultivating 
them, and indoctrinating them with our convictions, our faith and 
our undertakings. We may say of them as Dr. Gambrell said of 
Southern Baptists, “they are many, but they are not much”. Let us 
stress less the “many-ness”, and be seriously diligent about the 
“muchness”. 


EVALUATION. 


Student Religious Activity is a complement, a supplemental pro- 
cess for the splendid work done in the churches in the pre-college 
years. We may aptly think of them as the first line of defence. 
Chronologically they are the “graduating class”. In athletic 
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vernacular they are “up next”. They are the next generation. For 
our young people it is a “thorough-finishing” in their training. There 
is great virtue in finishing the task. May I illustrate? The medical 
student cannot practise until he finishes his training. The graduate 
student is not a doctor until he finishes all requirements for his Ph.D. 
The athlete has not won his race until he has finished the last foot 
of the distance. 


At College, students emerge into a new environment. It is 
Dormitory life versus home life; self-supervised spiritual exercise 
versus parental encouragement. It is Campus customs and crowded 
schedules, versus home customs and habits from childhood. Such 
sudden transition into radically greater liberties is no small test of 
spiritual fidelity for College students tempted as they are for the first 
time towards innocent indulgence. Just when they need increased 
sensitiveness to spiritual values, they are tempted to “check their 
religion” as we check hats and coats, and in the course of the 
college years some lose their checks entirely. Others find the 
garment again, but it is dust-covered, faded, wrinkled, or possibly 
moth-eaten. 


The college period too frequently is a time of spiritual eclipse. 
Our responsibility is to help them avoid the eclipse, or if it must 
come help them safely through it into the fullest brilliancy of abiding 
aith. 


Such is the problem. But I hasten to say that for many a 
student it is not a deliberate neglect of spiritual values. Rather it 
is a deceptive subtleness of which he is scarcely conscious. He knows 
well that the human soul, like nature, abhors a vacuum, but he scarce- 
ly knows when he is entering the vacuum. He simply slips into 
vagueness and into a smug complacency rather than being reckless 
for Christ and daring to adventure for Him. 


We as Baptists have not in the past carried through with this 
cultural process for our college young people. We have stopped 
with the high school graduate in the home church and have either 
trusted Providence, or we have delegated our responsibility to other 
than Baptist agencies for these college years. But now the lark is 
singing; in the East the long grey shafts of light herald the new day. 
Well may we rejoice at its dawning. To illustrate the progress that 
is being made will it be pardonable if I should state briefly some 
accomplishments within the Southern Baptist Convention where it is 
my privilege and responsibility to serve with the Students? Within 
the brief space of five years a plan of work, an organization, has been 
perfected which we call the Baptist Student Union. This organ- 
ization has been adopted by some 150 schools and colleges. A field 
force of 35 full time student secretaries has been employed. Modest 
buildings are being erected as religious headquarters. A book of 
methods, entitled “THE BAPTIST STUDENT UNION” has been 
adopted. A monthly magazine has been circulated throughout the 
territory for five years. A standard of requirements for a local 
B. S. U. has been adopted and has been met by a dozen or more of 
our schools. A series of annual student conferences and conventions 
has been promoted for five years throughout the territory, and have 
been attended by thousands of students. The Baptist Student Union 
activity is now a distinctive department of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and is now promoted on a permanent basis; even greater 
days are ahead. 
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CONTEMPLATION. 


May we glance momentarily at the future. E. Stanley Jones 
reminds us that a great fly wheel in a factory revolves with tre- 
mendous speed and power yet with perfect silence. It is balanced. 
It is poised, but take it off its centre, make it eccentric and it shakes 
the building. It ceases to be constructive, it becomes destructive. 
When we let the student life drift from Christ, it becomes eccentric; 
inwardly full of doubt and friction, and outwardly full of crash. 

When we as Baptists will have completed our provision for an 
adequate religious program of our college students, we will have 
completed the training of our young people. While they are acquiring 
culture in the intellectual, social, and physical realms, we shall pro- 
vide for simultaneous cultural growth in the realm of the spiritual. 
While they acquire skill, poise and polish in the arts and sciences, 
we shall aid them in developing spiritual perception, Christian 
graces and Kingdom discernments. We will furnish these graduate 
courses in culture. We shall see them through. Then we shall see 
the college graduate coming’ home with his degree and diplomas in 
hand, but offering his first endeavours and his truest loyalty to his 
local church for the expansion of the Kingdom of his God. Then 
and then only, may we most confidently depend upon our doctors, 
lawyers, legislators, governors and presidents, to best serve God 
while they yet serve their fellowmen. Then we will see our pastors, 
Christian executives and missionaries in sufficient numbers and with 
sufficient qualifications for leadership. Then will we witness directors 
of industry, financiers, and millionaires in greater numbers governing 
their lives and fortunes as good stewards of the Master. Then, and 
then only will we realize the prayer of the Psalmist of old; “That 
our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth; and that our 
keane may be as corner stones polished after the similitude of a 
palace.” 


The Chairman then explained how the World B.Y.P.U. came into 
being at Stockholm five years ago. He stated that a full discussion 
of the relationship between the World B.Y.P.U. and the parent 
organization, had taken place in the Executive Committee and that for 
various reasons, the Executive felt that while we would like, if it 
were possible, to retain the name of the “World B.Y.P.U.”, yet there 
are signal advantages to be gained by becoming an integral part of 
the World Baptist Alliance. 

Rev. N. S. McKechnie of Leamington, Can., Vice-President of the 
World B.Y.P.U., moved that the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee be accepted, namely, ‘That we discontinue our existence 
as a separate organization and that rather we ask there should 
be formed a Committee on Young People’s Work, connected with the 
Baptist World Alliance”. He expressed the hope of the Executive 
that they might have the privilege, perhaps, to a large extent, of 
naming a Committee which might be acceptable to the Executive of 
B.W.A. and that possibly there might be representation given to 
such a committee on the Executive of the Alliance, when we should 
have the prestige gained by the work of our European Secretary all 
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through European areas where our work will perhaps be largely 
carried on. It was decided that the functions of such a committee 
ought to be outlined by a “Committee on Constitution” that to be 
determined in council with the Secretaries of the B.W.A. The ob- 
jective will likely be practically the same as under the old organ- 
ization. 

This motion, moved by Mr. McKechnie, was seconded by Rev. H. W. 
Hines, of Springfield, Ill., and unanimously carried. 


Moved, seconded, and carried, that in 1930, if possible, a group 
of about fifty young people should go from Canada and the U.S. to 
meet and hold conference with Young People’s Workers in Great 
Britain, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and other countries of Central 
Europe, for mutual benefit, and for the strengthening of ties of 
young people the world over and that plans be laid with this in mind. 
Each individual, of course, would pay his own expenses. 


\ BRITISH AMERICAN FRATERNAL. 


Three other meetings were held on Tuesday afternoon, which 
were not strictly under the auspices of the Alliance. No official report 
was furnished to the editor, who regrets that one of the principal 
addresses is not available. 

First, the American members of the British-American Fraternal 
entertained the Fraternal to luncheon at McMaster University: 
speeches were made by Dr. Ewing, Dr. Brooks, President Patterson, 
and Dr. Ashworth. 

Second, Dr. Truett presided in Yorkminster Church over a meeting 
convened by the Fraternal. Dean Shailer Matthews of Chicago made 
a most weighty deliverance. This was followed by an address from 
Professor L. H. Marshall, B.A., B.D., of McMaster University, as 
follows:— 


It is impossible for me to represent Canada as the other speakers 
represent the countries from which they come, for I am not so foolish 
as to suppose that my brief residence in this Dominion has made me 
an authority on Canadian affiairs. I prefer, therefore,, to leave it to 
British delegates who are now in this country for the first time, and 
who, in the course of a few days, will be back again in the mother- 
land, to pose as authorities on Canada. It is my task simply to 
make a few observations based on my experience both of the Old 
World and the New. 


It is sometimes said here in Toronto, that while the Americans 
are too fast and the English too slow, the Canadians are just right. 
Whatever truth there may be in such a dictum, at the least, it is a use- 
ful reminder of the fact that Canada occupies an intermediate position 
between Great Britain and the United States, and this intermediate- 
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ness is seen reflected in every aspect of Canadian life. The reason 
for it is not far to seek, for it is obvious enough that the two most 
powerful external factors which are influencing and developing 
national life of Canada, are, on the one hand, her geographical prox- 
imity to the United States, and on the other, her partnership in that 
great Commonwealth of Nations, the British Empire. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Canada displays both American and British 
characteristics. She is consequently peculiarly fitted to be the umpire 
and intermediary between the two nations. Now that is a very 
important function. For one of the most pressing problems that our 
humanity has to solve is the problem of the preservation of the 
world’s peace, and it is not jingoistic extravagance but calm, sober 
fact to maintain that, on this great issue, the English-speaking 
people of the world will exercise a decisive influence. It is thus a 
matter of paramount importance for the future welfare of mankind, 
that the American and British peoples should enter into the most 
friendly and cordial relations. In securing that end, Canada should, 
and will, prove a powerful bond of union. It is part of her task 
to help Americans to understand and appreciate Great Britain, and 
to help the British to understand and appreciate America; to inter- 
pret the two peoples to each other; and thus to further the cause of 
peace on earth and goodwill to men—a sacred cause which all true 
Baptists whole-heartedly espouse, for it is a cause no less sacred 
and no less urgent to-day, than the cause of the revival of missionary 
enterprise in the days of Carey, or the cause of slave-emancipation 
in the days of Wilberforce and Abraham Lincoln. That is one reason 
of world-moment for close fellowship between Baptists on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


But there are other reasons which concern us as a denomination. 
Fellowship will dispel any misunderstandings that need to be re- 
moved. If there are any English readers of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
novels, who suppose that American religious life is truly portrayed 
in “Elmer Gantry”, the sooner they get acquainted with their min- 
isterial brethren and with the churches on this side of the water the 
better, for they will then recognise that that novel is a gross travesty 
of the normal religious life of America, and, indeed, a gratuitous 
insult to the Christian Church on this continent. 


If, on the other hand, there are any American Baptists who 
entertain the suspicion—sedulously cultivated in certain quarters— 
that English Baptists are largely renegades, guilty of departure from 
the New Testament faith, and all too inclined to surrender historic 
Baptist principles, closer acquaintance with their English brethren 
will make it clear to them that such ideas are utterly without solid 
foundation. English Baptists are as loyal as any other section of the 
Church to the “faith once for all delivered to the saints”—when that 
long-suffering phrase is rightly interpreted. Nor are they disposed to 
betray denominational principles. If proof be needed, one may 
simply appeal to that fine statement of the life and faith of the 
Baptists which has recently come from the scholarly pen of Dr. 
Wheeler Robinson, and to the fact that the rank and file of English 
Baptists are fully assured in their own minds that the reasons which 
justified separation from the Anglican Church in the early part of 
the 17th century are every whit as valid to-day as they were then. 


Then, too, fellowship will be mutually beneficial. The longer I 
live on this continent, the more apparent does it become to me that 
English and American Baptists have a good deal to learn from each 


other. 
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We are to-day passing through a period which, in some respects, is 
strikingly parallel to the Renaissance period of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. At that time, the Church had to decide what its attitude 
was to be to the New Learning. In Southern Europe—largely 
through the action of the Church—Religion and the New Learning 
became antagonistic to each other, and the legacy of that antagonism 
is seen in the spiritual condition of France and Italy to-day. But 
in Northern Europe, through the influence of Erasmus and others, 
the old religion and the new culture were fused together, and of that 
fusion the Reformation was born. The Reformation in turn gave 
birth to the protestant churches in general, and to the Baptist 
denomination in particular. We ought to take that historic lesson 
to heart. To-day again, we are face to face with a new learning. If 
the Church resists the sound learning of our times, she will but 
injure herself—such a policy is suicidal. For while it is true that 
culture in the pulpit without evangelism is sterile; it is equally 
true that evangelism that scorns or ignores the learning and culture 
of our times will prove increasingly ineffective in a world where 
higher education is rapidly becoming the order of the day. 

On this important issue, English Baptists on the whole—I am 
speaking of general tendencies—are assuming a sounder and saner 
attitude than some of their American brethren. They are more 
completely emancipated from the fear of scientific knowledge; they 
are more alive to the fact that what Alexander Whyte aptly called 
“believing scholarship” adds force and cogency to the spiritual message 
of the Bible, and sets it in a clearer light; they are less grudging, 
more courageous and cordial in their recognition that all truth is 
God’s truth, part and parcel of the divine revelation to our race. 
On the practical side, however, the palm belongs to American Bap- 
tists. In the churches on this continent—so far as my own observa- 
tion goes—there is far more energy and drive than in most of the 
churches in England. Ministers here get far more loyal and en- 
thusiastic support than ministers on the other side. If only English 
Baptists could see, for example, the way in which their brethren on 
this continent attend Sunday services, they would be made ashamed 
of themselves, and would be moved to repent in dust and ashes. 
More fellowship and interchange of thought between Baptists on 
both sides of the Atlantic would exercise a powerful influence for 
good all round. A Baptist who acquired the best English and the 
best American characteristics would be well-nigh a perfect man. 

Finally, fellowship will help us to solve some of our common prob- 
lems. Let me mention three of them. 

There is the problem of worship. 

Our fathers suffered imprisonnient, exile, and even death itself, 
to gain freedom to worship God. To-day that freedom is unchal- 
lenged, but having secured it, we are making comparatively poor 
use of it. There are certain downgrade tendencies in our worship 
which need to be checked. One sometimes feels in a Baptist church 
that one is at a public meeting, rather than at a service for the worship 
of God. The concert element—the frank display of musical talent— 
is all too obtrusive and vitiates the atmosphere, for it is as much out 
of place in worship as a clown would be out of place in a pulpit. A 
great deal of the musical part of our services has simply no worship- 
value at all. The devotional exercises are often meagre in quantity, 
and mean in quality. Our church-buildings are apt to degenerate 
into mere auditoriums, places for hearing in, when they should be 
oratories—houses of prayer. In our worship, we are thinking too 
much of ourselves, and too little about God. We are largely failing 
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to make corporate communion with God in Christ the central and 
supreme concern of worship. 

There is the problem of ministry. 

I am not thinking just now of the need of an educated ministry, 
great as that is, but of a need which is perhaps bitterer still—the 
need of a truly prophetic ministry. We have reason to tremble for 
the future of the ministry. Year by year the administrative duties 
that are thrust upon the minister are growing in number and weight, 
and consequently year by year the time at the minister’s disposal for 
quiet thought and study is shrinking to ever smaller compass. Un- 
less this process is somehow arrested, powerful preaching, profoundly 
spiritual in its character, will be squeezed out of existence; it will 
be stifled in attention to a multiplicity of organisations. True as it 
is that the mere recluse, who lives in his study like a hermit in his 
cell, is useless, unable to speak helpfully to his fellow-men; it is just 
as true that the mere administrator cannot really preach at all, 
for without the Quiet Hour, without what F. W. Robertson called 
“fructifying silence” prophetic sermons cannot come to birth. 

There is the problem of liberty of conscience. 

Our Baptist pioneers at great cost to themselves bought for us 
freedom from the tyranny of popes, princes, prelates, and presby- 
teries. In those directions our liberty of conscience is secure. We 
have now to turn our attention to the task of securing liberty of con- 
science within our ranks. For to-day that liberty is being assailed 
from within. This new tyranny has been felt to a slight extent in 
England, and to a greater extent over here. We are being urged to 
depart from the individualism which is the very genius of the 
Baptist denomination, and to choose in its stead a species of stand- 
ardisation, which, if adopted, would turn the Baptist Church into a 
sort of Ford Motor Factory, turning out standardised products, which 
behave in exactly the same way, and have exactly the same opinions 
on all subjects. A man may, according to his own conscience in the 
sight of God, embrace the classic faith of the New Testament, he may 
repudiate infant baptism and all theories of baptismal regeneration, 
he may hold substantially the faith of John Smith, the first English 
Baptist, and even then be told that he is neither a Christian nor a 
Baptist, because he refuses to toe a certain line drawn by people 
who arrogantly regard themselves as the sole exponents of ortho- 
doxy, and the only authoritative interpreters of Holy Writ. It is for 
all loyal Baptists to deal with this situation as Paul dealt with the 
Judaisers, and to say of all that “come in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they may bring us into 
no, not for an hour. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
bondage”, that to them we will give place in the way of subjection, 
liberty”. 


A third address was given by the Rev. S. Hughes, p.p., of West- 
bourne Park, London: — 


“British American Fraternal’ is an eloquent title. It speaks the 
inevitableness of our common religion. Divine Grace always unifies 
those who exemplify its power. We constitute a Fraternal because 
we serve the “One God and Father of all’. 

We regard this Fraternal as one of Christ’s most purposeful 
achievements. Jesus is never casual in forming these personal 
unities. His groups are Divine Fellowships. The New Testament 
simply glories in relating little companies grouped with Jesus to the 
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expanding movements of His Kingdom. New Kingdoms are ever 
potent in the unities which Christ achieves. Two men only, one day 
followed Jesus, because they had heard the magic words:—“Behold 
the Lamb of God”, and together they learned to call Him “Rabbi, 
which is to say, being interpreted, Teacher”. (John 1:38), and history 
traces the upward curves in human progress to the paths that bear 
the impress of their feet. Kindred spirits following Jesus become the 
pathfinders of the Race. Recording Angels dated new Creations from 
the time when Jesus appointed a few disciples to be with Him. 
Divine Fraternals are meant to be dynamic. People who would be- 
come angular and selfish in detachment are transformed into instru- 
ments of Righteousness in corporate life. We must either fraternise 
or fossilise, and our Christianity predisposes us to fraternise, not as 
an expedient, but as a joyous principle of Divine Life. 

When Peter and John “ran together” to the Sepulchre they un- 
consciously symbolised the unifying power of a common love and 
hope. The Scholar and the Fisherman—and of course both can be 
either—can run together when big things are in control. Incidentally, 
there is a parable in the reflection that Peter’s fish made good fvod 
for John’s brain. 

Pentecost was a triumph of Fraternal power. The Divinity of 
their dogmas was proved in the grace of their disposition. There was 
no jealousy regarding the Preacher, which was very remarkable with 
so many orators eager with expository genius. It was corporate 
preaching, and, therefore, there were many conversions. The atmos- 
phere was charged with Fraternal feeling, for “there were dwelling 
at Jerusalem devout men from every Nation under Heaven”. Even 
the clash of colour was accentuated by a linguistic problem, but all 
were under the spell of the Risen Christ, and so the Christian Church 
came into being—that glorious Church which is the explanation of 
the basic splendours of American and British Covilizations. Our 
Fraternal is unthinkable, apart from the unifying and directive love 
of Christ. We have been brought together to abide in His love, that 
we may serve together by its mighty inspirations. We are more than 
Cousins; we are members one of another in the Household of Faith. 
Our loyalties are rooted in a common homage to the same Lord. 
We rejoice to fraternise so that we may tarry until we learn how to 
accomplish things which are remote to insular religion, but native to 
the power of Christ-mastered groups. If the Political Dictator can 
dominate a Nation, surely the Fraternal genius of our great Denom- 
ination can speed the advance of those Christian ideas that must rule 
the world if human hope is to abide. 

Our Baptist World Alliance illustrates the grouping of universal 
forces that are silently changing the thought of mankind Godwards. 
Illusory Utopias are yielding to the sanities and obligations of the 
Christian Ethic. International solicitude is deriving its beneficient 
impulse from the doctrine of Christian Brotherhood. Thoughtful 
Politicians are becoming persuaded that personal character is the 
secret of social transition and stability. Materialism, discredited as 
a philosophy of life, has failed to conserve its boasted civilizations. 
The Death drama of Europe has warned the world that atheism and 
unbelief have to be judged by their second and third generations. 
The paraded powers of a Godless Imperialism are in the dust, and un- 
righteous Dynasties are laid in irretrievable doom. Impressive ad- 
missions by the Rulers of the world literally invite and assert the 
authority of Christ over the whole life of Mankind. The Gospel of 
Christ is the only adequate answer to universal disillusionment. 
Recent history gives the accent of infallibility to the challenge— 
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Christ of Chaos! Nations are zigzagging their ways through 
alternate schemes, but stability is denied to all who ignore the 
righteousness of God. Matthew Arnold reviewing a succession of 
fallen Empires exclaimed: “Down they come! Down they come! 
and all for want of righteousness.” 

Sir Frederick Whyte assures us that “Communism ends in China”, 
and informed criticism centres more hope in the Christian Missionary 
than in the disruptive propagandist. This vast Empire of China will 
only achieve stability in the Salvation of our God. Mr. Stephen 
Graham, with characteristic insight and authority, anticipates an 
ordered Russian Republic in five years, and his hope is qualified by 
the deep religious nature of the Russian people. The eager atheism 
of Lenin’s followers is yielding to a more tolerant conception of re- 
ligion. Barkanoff, the official spokesman of the ‘Anti-God Society”, 
has openly complained to “a plenary sitting of the Committee of the 
Communist Party in Moscow” that their members were unable to stem 
the religious tide. A Riga correspondent of the London “Times”, 
writing of the penetrating power of religion in the factory, and even 
in the Red army of Russia, confirms the view that the Russian people 
have not seriously shared Marx’s opinion that “The Christian religion 
was opium to the people”. They are coming to regard it as a dynamic 
for great hopes. 

Multitudes in Central Europe have broken with official religion 
because of its alliance with secular and militarised powers, and there 
is a growing wistfulness in the quest after righteous and pacific 
principles. Sir Philip Gibbs writes:— 


“T do honestly believe that at the present time the European 
mind is gradually advancing to a more spiritual conception of life 
after a period of disillusioned materialism, and is searching, almost 
yearning, for a new leadership with more moral authority and 
vision than the statesmanship by which their lives are now 
directed.” 


India’s acute problems run down to divisive and disintegrating 
polytheism. Our prayers for India attain increasing confidence by 
the candour of Ghandi’s testimony of his compatriots: —“The man to 
whom India owes most and to whom I owe most never set foot on 
these shores. His Name is Jesus of Nazareth” The Rev. Bridges, 
B.M.S. of India, tells of ten thousand compatriots gathered in antici- 
pation of Ghandi’s speech on “Indian Home Rule”. Ghandi simply 
read the Beatitudes from Matthews Gospel and then said:—“‘that 
is my message for you to-day, go home and act upon it”. 

Giovanni Papini, the erstwhile atheist seems to be glorying now 
in drawing the attention of the literary world to the difference be- 
tween “B.C.” and “A.D.” He asserts that “the pagan and Christian 
eras can never be confounded.” Even Dictators may lack serenity in 
their power when they contemplate transition without moral direction. 
General Primo de Rivera, the Dictator of Spain has no misgiving 
about the efficacy of religion, for he says ‘‘We need to-day, more than 
ever before, a stronger religious feeling in order to cope with the 
egoism and indifference which is rampant everywhere.” 

Dr. Oman has spoken for bewildered Rulers as well as for dis- 
illusioned peoples in his assertion that “Civilization is no end in 
itself. Only a fresh vision of the Risen Lord with a new sense of awe 
and a quickened desire to obey His voice will restore health to Europe 
and the world”. 
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Survey, however, is easier than salvation. Diagnosis without 
dynamics may leave us with well-informed depressions. We have 
innumerable specialists theorising on their utopias but there seems to 
be no hopeful alternative to Christ’s saving and transforming power. 
The words of Joubert, the French Philosopher of the Napoleonic 
period, are still suggestive: “We live in an age when superfluous 
ideas abound and essential ideas are lacking”. 

The attempt to rehabiliate broken civilizations in disregard of 
moral principles is futile. Morality and Righteousness are as indis- 
pensable as gravitation to this planet. The making of a new world 
is not anybody’s job. The impotence of post-war optimism was almost 
as fallacious as the illusory claims of war. We recall the story of a 
Padre greeting a detachment of men just in from the trenches with 
the remark:—‘‘Never mind, boys, its worth while: you’re making a 
new world.” To which a mudded and blood-stained soldier replied: — 
“Nay, Padre, that’s your job; we’re only smashing the old one!” 

By every clear serious view of the world our Christian task is 
plain. The Christianity that unifies its members is the only force 
adequate to the demands of our age. The credentials of Jesus Christ 
challenge and even mock all other gods and systems. We of this 
American and British Fraternal belong to the most advanced civil- 
izations known to history, and this claim is the most justified by the 
penitence with which we regard those sins that still mock our wonder- 
ful Gospel. It is our common privilege and task to extend the faith 
that made us, with the assurance that Christ is able to make it 
universal in its saving and beneficent power. 

We are made fraternal in the Love of Christ for the ministries of 
that Love. Our Christianity is on trial before the world. Our 
civilizations are accented by moral obligations to the whole human 
race. Every privilege rooted in our common religion demands the 
utmost vigilance and consecration. 

Our God is grouping the nations in the bonds of firm necessity. 
Intimacy would make the world intolerable without the Grace of God. 
Trust must become a common honour and honour a common pride. 
There are no foreigners now. Geographical barriers are for maps not 
men. A few odd Britishers may sing within closed walls, “Britannia 
rules the waves”, but they get a snag in the voice as they reflect that 
etheric waves now rule the world. All the nations are listening in, 
and they are growingly impatient with loud speakers that spread 
divisive propaganda. Mankind is now on speaking terms with itself 
and it remains for Christian people to make its speech the clear organ 
of friendly thought. 

The world is not safe for Democracy uniess Democracy is saved 
by Grace. Nations can only increase their security by multiplying 
their sanctities. National homage to Christ is the secret of Inter- 
national Friendship. Nations who honour His law will not allow 
insular prestige to insinuate a sense of inferiority amongst weaker 
races, but rather dedicate their strength to the Christian task of 
mediating Divine Love to all the nations. Christianity will prevent 
perverted nationalism from becoming an International menace. “The 
clash of colour” will become a garland of peace when the nations cast 
their crowns at Jesus’ feet. 

Sins and hopes are now set on a world scale. The world-mind is 
finding a new moral focus and its problems are being viewed, more 
and more, in terms of universal solidarity. Its very evils are traced 
for International classification and remedy, and Redemptive move- 
ments are assuming universal magnitude. 
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The pact against war! The fight against social and industrial 
servitude! World Leagues are arising to combat common evils. 
Empires are feeling the pull of common necessity and they will, if 
we, who are one in Christ, prove faithful to our trust, yield in- 
creasingly to that Calvary pressure which is surely impregnating 
this. disillusioned world with the Spirit of Christ’s Redeeming Love 
and Hope. The outlawry of war will only be accomplished by the 
volition of Christian Love. Swords do not become ploughshares by 
the wishes of outwitted Politicians, that sure transformation is ex- 
clusive to the Divine carpentry of Nazareth. 


We acknowledge Jesus Christ to be the Lord of this Fraternal 
and we would relate our thoughts to His Infallible wisdom, onr 
prayers to His Infinite Grace, and our powers to His Eternal purpose, 
so that through our corporate witness we may help Him to exalt 
our peoples by righteousness, and then our united tenth part of the 
Human Race shall humbly become Light and Leaven unto the whole 
family upon the earth. Thus exalted by His love to be fraternal, we 
shall exult in a common witness that relates all human need to 
Christ’s all sufficient Redeemerhood, and every sphere and aspect of 
that witness, shall find us speaking the inspiration of our Saviour’s 
Confidence as we together affirm:— 


“Blessings abound where’re He reigns, 
The prisoner leaps to loose His chains, 
The weary find Eeternal Rest 
And all the Sons of want are blest.” 


After these addresses there was a brief discussion, to which 
contribution was made by the Rev. J. W. Ewing, p.p., of London, 
England, chairman of the British section, on the following lines: — 


This gathering carries me back five years to a very memorable 
meeting in the lounge of S. S. Marloch, lying in the Fjord at Stock- 
holm. At that meeting happy contacts were made between Ameri- 
cans, Canadians and Britons which we felt ought not to cease and the 
outcome was the birth of this Fraternal. 


One purpose of the Franternal was to be the linking of the 
World Congress in a continuous fellowship, and I should like to 
tell you what the Fraternal has meant in London. London as the 
capital of our island country is the scene of much coming and 
going and during the five years we have had the pleasure of wel- 
coming, either in public receptions or in our homes, many of the 
well-known Baptists of these other lands—Dr. Mullins, Dr. Robert- 
son, Dr. Fowler, Dr. Sears, Chancellor Whidden, Dr. MacDonald 
and others. On the other hand we have speeded ministers and lay- 
men from Great Britain on their journey to the States, or to Canada, 
Australia or New Zealand. Introductions by letter have been given, 
and on their return these travellers have told us of the kind and 
generous hospitality they have received wherever they have gone. 


Besides these incidents of travel, we have kept in touch with some 
whom we have not seen by the exchange of letters, papers and 
Christmas and New Year’s greetings. What has been the result? 
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We have had a new sense that we had brothers across the sea. Per 
sonal acquaintance has awakened sympathy and understanding, 
touched with affection. We have felt that we were really members 
of one family, bound in “the fellowship of kindred minds.” 

Following this has come a new sense of comradeship. We have 
realized a common cause amid differing conditions. We have entered 
into one another’s fight against evil in 100 forms, and into each 
other’s efforts for the enthronement in our diverse communities of 
the one Saviour Jesus. 

And as brothers and comrades we have realized also that we were 
fellow-pilgrims towards a still better country than any of us enjoyed. 
Like Bunyan’s “Christian” we have been cheered in dark places by 
the voice of a brother beyond our view, and as we thought upon 
it, there has risen before our minds the great company in many 
lands who are treading the same pilgrim way. 

Brethren, may I suggest to you that we help each other by a 
pact of prayer? Some in England remember one another in the 
early morning of the Lord’s day. Can we not widen out this 
remembrance before the Mercyseat to include all members of this 
international Fraternal? The nearer we come to Christ and to 
each other, the greater will be our power of service, of sympathy, 
and of drawing together the nations to which we belong in a peace 
so deep and true that strife shall be a thing not even to be imagined. 
I plead that in mutual intercession we shall seek to kindle a burning 
heart of fellowship as the centre and inspiration of our Fraternal. 


It was continued by the Rev. C. Hatch Sears, p.p., of New York:— 


Let me bring you two words, first, let me express my understanding 
of the place of the British-American Fraternal within the province of 
the wider Baptist World Fellowship for which this Alliance stands. 
If the lifting of the voice of the British-American Fraternal within 
the halls of the World Alliance to-day creates a discord, I would have 
it hushed, but I find no difficulty in a special loyalty within a larger 
fellowship. It is the old question of the relation of part to whole. 


“Flower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here in my hand, root and 

all and all in all, 

But if I could understand 

What you are little flower 

Root and all and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 


If I may hold within the grasp of my understanding and affections, 
you of England, you and you and you of the Dominion, and you of the 
South land, I shall know what God and man is and be on my way, at 
least, toward a world fellowship. 

For many years within my own cosmopolitan city, I have sought 
to cultivate among our several foreign language groups, whether 
Slavic, Latin or Mongolian, aye, and among the Negroes, an ap- 
preciation of the culture of their own race, a deep loyalty to their 
own kin, and a peculiar sense of responsibility for the redemption of 
their own people. There is nothing in this inconsistent either with 
national unity or world brotherhood. 
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By the same token, let us be loyal to our British-American heritage 
and accept a peculiar responsibility for the redemption of our peoples. 

If our understanding and appreciation of a world wide brotherhood 
is academic, if it lacks content, let us seek the first opportunity for 
salvation from a narrow provincfalism—God knows we need such a 
salvation in America. Within Baptist circles this Fraternal opens 
for us one way of escape. For the sake of a wider reach, somewhat 
approaching a world thrust, let us stretch our hands and sympathies 
and loyalties over national boundaries and over seas through this 
British-American Fraternal. 

Since I have known more of other peoples I have been impressed 
that whatever advantage British and American may have, it is not 
so much in race as in culture. I am, however, convinced that we 
me specific. Woodrow Wilson was right in regarding the Bible as 
“The Magna Charta of the Soul’s Liberty”. 

The open Bible, in the language of the people, in the hands of the 
average man is responsible for that sense of the dignity, and the 
value of the individual on the one hand and for that initiative and 
sense of social responsibility on the other which has characterized our 
peoples. From the open Bible has come our conception of the uni- 
versal priesthood of the believer; our conception of the Sovereignty 
of the individual in the state; our conception of the moral ac- 
countability of the individual in society. The open Bible in the 
language of the people and in the hands of the common man is the 
only hope of a free church in a free state within a Christianized 
society. 

To this spiritual heritage rather than to any inherent racial 
superiority do we owe our progress. Is not this a platform big 
enough for a world fellowship in the Baptist World Alliance? Let 
us preserve this spiritual heritage for our own people and for the 
World. Let us, as Baptists, feel it a peculiar privilege to use this 
British-American Fraternal for better international understanding 
and as a practical expression of a world fellowship. The very size 
of this audience is an index of our responsibility. As we undertake 
to place upon others responsibility for their people, let us accept a 
peculiar responsibility for our own. 

Let my second word be a very practical one and quite from an 
American viewpoint. Let me suggest seven definite steps to 
strengthen the British-American Fraternal. 

First. Let us imitate our English brothers by taking practical 
steps to build up within each land represented by this larger 
Fraternal an active membership of ministers and laymen who share 
the ideals of the union. Let Fraternal groups assemble from time to 
time for discussion and to foster fellowship within the group and 
understanding within the larger fellowship of the British-American 
Fraternal . 

Second. With the permission of the British Fraternal let us adopt 
the Fraternal as the organ of the British-American Faternal with an 
Associate editor for each group, making the dues sufficient to cover 
individual subscriptions. 

Third. Let us cultivate correspondence compacts between pastor 
and pastor, missionary secretary and missionary secretary and layman 
and layman on the two sides of the Atlantic . 

Fourth. Let us exchange periodicals or other media to widen our 
information and to broaden our sympathies. 

Fifth. Let these Fraternals arrange to greet visiting brothers. 

Sixth. Let us facilitate an exchange of pulpit supplies. 
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Seventh. In view of the sacredotal and sacramental influences 
which are forging to the front let us use the British-American 
Fraternal for the preservation of our common spiritual heritage. 


Note: The foregoing statement was adopted as the working 
program of the British-American Fraternal: and officers were 
subsequently chosen. 


The third meeting was held in Yorkminster later in the afternoon, 
and was a special Convocation of McMaster University for conferring 
honorary degrees. After the McMaster Hymn, and prayer, the fol- 
lowing men were invested with the hoods for D.D.:— 


TSIH CHING BAU, Chekiang-Shanghai Convention. 
J. EDGAR ENNALS, Johannesburg. 

H. C. MANDER, Bristol, England. 

THOMAS PHILLIPS, London, England. 

F. W. SIMOLEIT, Neuruppin, Germany. 

G. W. TRUETT, Dallas, Texas. 


And the same degree was conferred, in absentia, upon 
T. W. BOREHAM, Armadale, Australia. 
J. A. FRANCIS, Los Angeles, [since deceased]. 
J. J. NORTH, Auckland, New Zealand. 


The degree of LL.D. was conferred on: 
J. T. FORBES, Glasgow. 
JOHN HOPE, Atlanta. 


Addresses were made by Doctors Ennals, Phillips and Hope, by 
ex-chancellor Wallace, and by Sir Forbes Robertson of the University 
of Toronto. 


TUESDAY, 26th JUNE, 1928. 
EVENING SESSION. 


WORLD MISSIONS. 


The evening was devoted by the Congress as a whole, to consider 
World Missions, in preparation for detailed treatment next day. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. S. J. Moore of Toronto, an ex-chairman of 
the Canadian Foreign Mission Board, and prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Robert F. Elder of the Argentine. Attention was then given to 
three great fields of work, Japan, China and Africa. The first ad- 
dress was made by Mr. Isamu Chiba: — 


JAPANESE CHURCHES LOOK FORWARD. 


It is a great pleasure and honor to me to stand before you and to 
speak to you to-night. But I am a bit embarrassed in the fact that 
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there is a little mistake in the program. As I am taking my father’s 
place, they have changed the name in the program from his to mine, 
but they have left his degree after my name. So will you please take 
out the program and scratch off that “D.D.” from my name. I shall 
appreciate it. I thank you. 

In the beginning I want to express for the Japanese Baptist Church 
an abiding love for the Christian quality of the Western Churches and 
a deep sense of gratitude for their untired support and co-operation. 
I also pay a tribute to the missionaries whom the Western Churches 
have sent us, for their Christ-like character and for their unselfish 
services toward the spiritual renewal and the moral uplift of the 
Island nation of the Rising Sun. 


Japanese Churches Look Forward. 


Christianity was introduced into Japan as a prohibited religion. 
In those days, when the name of the Christian religion was mentioned 
in the presence of the Japanese, his hand would almost involuntarily 
go to his throat to indicate the extreme dangerousness of such a 
topic. Along with this happened many tragic and comical events on 
the part of missionaries and native Christians. I was told of a 
story that some many years ago, a missionary family was stationed 
in a certain city of Japan. They had a baby and they fed him with 
cow’s milk. Such a custom was beyond imagination of the Japanese 
people at that time. So they said to each other in amazement, 
“Let’s keep our eyes on that baby. He will soon have horns on his 
head like a cow has.” 

I can multiply instances like this. But we are thankful to-day - 
that those things belong to the past. Having passed many years 
of trial and hardship, Christianity has now become one of the great- 
est spiritual forces in Japan. Influence of Christ-teaching, as it is 
called there, is so deep and broad that I do not know how to describe 
them, even though the number of professed Christians is yet small— 
about 270,000 Christians among the total population of 70,000,000. 
In the popular estimation Christianity has been cleared to a great 
extent than ever before of being a religion that is opposed to the 
Japanese national spirit. This fact is expressed in the opinions of 
many Christian leaders such as our Dr. William Axling of the Japan- 
ese Baptist Mission. He says: “It is evident that religion has come to 
anew day in Japan. It is finding an ever widening place in the think- 
ing and feeling of the people.” Again, Dr. Y. Chiba of the Japanese 
Baptists says; “Christianity is more widely welcomed now than ever 
before in the history of Japan. Christian ideals and even the events 
of Christian history are having great influence even in secular 
literature. People who formerly despised Christianity are sending 
their children to the Christian Sunday School.” 

As it is expressed in these opinions, the teaching of Jesus is find- 
ing its way rapidly in Japan. Multitudes are coming to look upon 
Jesus as one of the world’s great moral and religious heroes, which 
may be taken as a step towards more personal religious appropria- 
tion. Facing such a situation, the Japanese churches are awakening 
and looking forward into the future. We have the memorable past, 
on which we have built our missionary works, and we hold the joyous 
present, in which we are carrying the tasks of the churches. Yet we 
are looking forward for the glorious future, in which we may ac- 
complish the teachings of Jesus. We need now, if ever, the preaching 
of Jesus, how He lived, loved, served and died for humanity; and not 
something about Him and about so-called Christianity. We must 
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take Jesus more seriously. We must take His teachings on their 
face value. And we interpret His teachings in terms of modern 
situations with which we are facing, so that we can vitalize our 
life by His principles and attitudes.. We look forward for building 
of the kingdom of God in Japan. 

Let us see for a few minutes how, the Japanese Churches are 
standing to-day and how they are aiming for the future. 

In the past Japan imitated the Western nations in every thing. 
We knew the fact that the Western nations were far advanced in 
sciences and in general civilization and still more in the matter of 
Christianity and the Christian church. Hence the Japanese Church 
was largely modeled after the Western Churches. The Western 
Churches have been the mother church of the Japanese Church. 
But a religion which is out of touch with the spirit of the times and 
places can never save a nation or a race. Therefore first of all 
Christianization which is out of touch with the national life is 
futile. It is necessary to become “to the Jews a Jew, to the Romans 
a Roman, to the Greeks a Greek”. 

To-day Christian leaders in Japan are engaging in a great task of 
placing Christianity into Japanese consciousness and initiative. That 
is to bring a “Christ on the Japanese road”. In recent years there 
have developed in Japan many native churches which are self- 
supporting and self-directing their own affairs. Among the Baptists 
themselves, there are 54 organized churches, of which 18 are self- 
supporting. Again, the native churches have a part in carrying 
out of the whole missionary programs in Japan. These are but signs 
of healthy growth of the Churches in Japan, of which we must be 
pleased and proud of. The Western Churches, as mother church of 
the Japanese Church, are surely glad of this growth. For the mother 
bird cannot expect her chicks to remain always as chicks or she 
does not want to have spoiled chicks who always expect to be fed 
by her and who always remain a nuisance. On the other hand, 
when the time comes, the young bird will stand on its feet, breaking 
away from the control of mother, and fly high and wide with its own 
wings, singing the melody taught and inspired by the mother, and 
feed itself to its own satisfaction, remembering the mother’s love 
and care and yet realizing that it must live and spread its seeds 
in a spirit of harmony and fellowship with its mother. Yes, the 
Japanese churches are walking on the Japanese road and realizing 
her tasks and responsibilities than ever before. 

The beginning of the Protestant Church in Japan was Christian 
education if we take it in its broadest sense. Converts came through 
teaching individuals or small groups, who later became leaders in 
the church. Thus the Japanese church was given able and educated 
leadership from the beginning. And to-day we still believe in this 
educational ministry. For the gospel of Jesus as the way to abundant 
life attempts to bring up the people on a higher level of in- 
tellect and culture. So we are stressing Christian education in 
Japan. And I am happy to report that all our Baptist colleges, 
schools and kindergartens are carrying their works at their full 
capacity, and even more, they have to turn away many boys and girls 
from entering because there are too many. Again, realizing impor- 
tance of religious education of children, the Japanese churches are 
planning the programs and training the teachers. They are sending 
about 300 delegates to the World Sunday School Convention to be 
held during the coming July at Los Angeles, so that they may 
have wider vision and deeper experience and they may fit themselves 
more for the great task of religious education. Yes, we believe that 
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Jesus was the greatest teacher of all, we ever had. And we take 
His ministry of education to the Japanese people, so that they might 
have better understanding of religion, God and life as whole. 


In modern society freedom and democracy are two great key 
notes of human relationships. Further, these are two principles for 
which we, Baptists, have stood for generations; namely freedom 
of faith and democracy of church. And I am glad to say that the 
Japanese churches in general are taking over these principles. This 
has caused the Japanese churches to develop a self-consciousness, 
a spirit of independence, a sense of mission and autonomy of church. 
Further more, regardless of whether help is provided from abroad 
or not the Japanese churches aspire to take the responsibility for 
the evangelization and Christianization of the nation on the basis of 
self-government. The Japanese churches are joined in the national 
Christian council and are co-operating their efforts in evangelism. 
We realize that hard shelled denominationalism is a hindrance to a 
sound growth of Christianity, since it creates many defects and 
wastes in the economy of funds and workers and in maintainance of 
church and ministry. We are convinced that, if ever the untouched 
field are to be won for Christ, it must not be along competitive de- 
nominational lines, but through a loyal, generous, broad co-operation 
in social and religious activities by all Christian agencies. Indeed, 
as Apostle Paul says to the Ephesians, we must “Endeavor to keep 
the unity of spirit in the bond of peace”. We Japanese Baptists, 
as a vital member of the National Christian Council of Japan, en- 
dorse its official statement made recently, that is, “At the proper time 
and through proper methods, the Japanese church intends to realize 
church union and sweep away division, a stumbling block to the 
people at large”. This is our hope and our vision. And this is the 
only way, we believe, by which we can overcome present difficulties 
and christianize our relationships, both social and religious. 


There are many other problems confronting the Japanese churches 
to-day, such as rural evangelism, racial and industrial relations and 
so on. But I shall not deal with those problems to-night. But back 
of all these we see that the opportunity of the Church for the ac- 
complishment of its tremendous task was never so great as to-day. 
The people are clamoring for the actual practice of principles of 
brotherhood, service, justice and peace. A new social order based 
on these ideals must be created by Christianity or else the present 
anti-human order will crush the Christian religion. To accomplish 
this pressing task and to seize the unprecedented opportunity, the 
Japanese Church’s greatest need is an able native ministry. But 
along with this, the missionary force and support is as yet an indis- 
pensable factor in the execution of the Christian program in Japan. 
We want missionaries as helpers and backers of the Japanese church 
and the Western churches as co-operators of the Japanese church 
in the great task of Christian evangelization. Indeed, we Japanese 
Baptists join hand in hand with other Baptists of the world in 
Christian co-operation and fellowship in attaining this final goal. 


Shall we attain this goal? Shall we build the kingdom of God 
in Japan as well as in the other parts of the world? Yes, we have 
hope and faith in Christ, Who is still living in our hearts, memories 
and associations and Who is constantly challenging us to carry out 
His teachings. And we have a belief in the power of God, Who gives 
us a dynamic to live that religion of Jesus in our life, in our national 
life and in our international life. We look forward into the future 
for evangelization and Christianization of the World. 
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The second address was given by the Rev. Charles G. McDaniel, 
of the Southern Baptist Convention’s Foreign Board. 


THE PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE OUTLOOK OF MISSIONS 
IN CHINA. 


To begin with, we have a new China. A new life has come into 
the country. Or perhaps a more accurate way to put it would be 
that a new life is being born. China is now in travail; her birth 
pangs are upon her. Just as out of the Thirty Years’ War in Europe 
there emerged new and powerful nations, so out of the present tur- 
moil in China there will come forth a new nation. The relation of 
the old to the new is that the old China is the mother of the new, 
and, therefore, there will be a physical and mental resemblance, but 
the child will be an entirely new creature with a life distinct and all 
its own. Another figure would be the new will be like the fabled 
Phoenix rising from the ashes of the old. 

This new nation has not yet come to perfection. The Revolution 
out of which it is emerging is still going on, and, in the words of a 
distinguished Chinese, “It is the most gigantic revolution the world 
has ever known.” We hope that at least the worst of it is over. I 
can hear some of you asking such questions as these: “Are not these 
Revolutionalists doing some very horrible things, killing missionaries, 
quartering their soldiers, and even their horses, in mission schools, 
churches and hospitals? Has not the Nationalist Government put 
out regulations that make it impossible for mission schools to main- 
tain their Christian character? Isn’t the anti-foreign feeling so 
strong that it is impossible for a missionary to live and work among 
the Chinese at present? Are not the Christians themselves anti- 
foreign and lacking in appreciation for what we have done for them? 
My answer to all these questions is “yes” and “no”. In a general 
way, “yes”. In many particular ways, “no”. 

It is true that much mission property has been, and some still is, 
occupied by soldiers. It is true that some of this property has been 
well nigh ruined. It is true that a few missionaries have been killed, 
and that others have had to leave their places of work. For all this 
I am sorry, and join with all good people, including the Chinese, in 
roundly condemning it. But I doubt if it is any worse in China than 
it would be in any other country under similar circumstances. The 
European nations in the World War taught the Chinese some very 
horrible things, and the Chinese are rather apt pupils. I will venture 
to say that this Revolution has been attended by as few excesses and 
atrocities as has been the case in any other revolution in a big 
couutry in history. It hasn’t yet approached the French Revolution 
or the revolution in Russia in excesses. In other words, it has been 
as respectable as you could expect a revolution to be. China has 
sinned, but it is equally true that in the not remote past she has 
been sinned against. 

To properly evaluate this Revolution we must observe that this 
movement has purified itself as it has gone along. In the beginning 
in their eagerness to accomplish their purpose the Nationalists took 
in all elements, secret organizations, communists and radical of every 
description. Bolshevists from Russia came in as false friends, and in 
the beginning had great influence. But this is no longer the case. 
There are now no Russian advisers in the army or government, and 
the communists are being weeded out as fast as they are being 
discovered. 
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We need not wonder that during such an unheaval as this many 
missionaries have had to leave their stations temporarily. In what 
country under similar conditions could they have remained at their 
posts? 

We need not wonder that in the determination to control their 
own affairs, the government in some cases failed to draw a clear 
line of distinction between their friends and their enemies and put 
forth school regulations which make it hard for Christian schools 
adequately to fulfil the purpose for which they were established. 

We need not wonder that Chinese Christians have sometimes let 
their loyalty to their country overshadow their loyalty to their church. 
We need not be surprised that having learned the value of freedom 
from the missionaries, these Christians should desire to exercise this 
freedom in the control of their schools and churches. 

But before I get too far from my connection, let me hasten to say 
that in many places in China mission property has not been touched, 
or if occupied but slightly damaged, and that the work has gone on 
with but little interruption. This has been notably the case in 
southern Kiangsu and parts of Chegiang, taking in such cities 
as Shanghai, Soochow, Hangchow and Ningpo. 

As to government regulations for the registration of schools, some 
mission schools have applied for registration, but many others are 
going right along with their work without registering. How long the 
government will let us do this, we don’t know, but thus far they have 
brought no great pressure to bear upon us. 

While they have not registered, many of our mission schools have 
put Bible study and church attendance on the voluntary basis. In 
some schools a large per cent. of the students have elected Bible 
courses, in other schools a very small per cent. has done so. In girls’ 
schools the percentage of students studying the Bible is very large. 
Last year in a certain school in Hangchow not a single boy elected a 
Bible course. The teachers got discouraged. But after about two 
months of studying ethics and other substitutes for the Bible, the 
students came to the principal and said, “We are tired studying 
these jejune substitutes, we want to go back to the study of the 
Bible—thus showing the Old Book has not lost its charm, and will 
not long be thrown aside for other books. 

I was very much encouraged over the educational situation in at- 
tending a meeting of the East China Educational Association just 
before leaving China. This association represents more standard 
colleges and middle schools than any other similar body in China. 
In this meeting there were in attendance the presidents of Shanghai 
College, Soochow and Nanking Universities, representatives from 
the other colleges of this territory, and a large number of middle 
school principals and teachers from schools of all grades. The 
orderly conduct and decorum, and yet the kindly feeling for one 
another was impressive. Foreign imperialism? Not a bit of it. 
The Chinese in attendance easily outnumbered the foreigners ten to 
one, and thé conduct of the meeting was in their hands. A more 
intelligent and cleaner looking body of men and women, you would 
go a long way to find. I didn’t so much as see a single man or woman 
smoking a cigarette during the entire three days we were in session. 
I doubt if a single one of them had ever formed the smoking habit. 
Under the subject of religious education they sounded no uncertain 
tone in their speeches and in the resolutions they adopted. I came 
away from that association feeling assured that though the Chinese 
Christians may vote to register our schools under the unfavorable 
government regulations, yet in their own way (and they have their 
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own way of doing things) they are going to see to it that Christianity 
is taught in these schools. Under such leadership our mission schools 
will never lose their Christian character. People who enjoy that 
sort of thing may find isolated instances here and there and cry out, 
“Modernism is ruining our schools”. But those who know these 
schools intimately have no such fears. Your mission schools in 
China are positive religious forces. 


Some of our hospitals had to close last year during the height of 
the trouble, but most of them are again in operation. Publication 
houses have been terribly hampered by the Revolution not only in 
getting books printed, but even more so in getting them distributed. 
However, our own China Baptist Publication Society published over 
two million pieces of literature last year. 


As to evangelism, the universal testimony of missionaries now at 
work is that there never was a better opportunity. Perhaps the 
world has never before seen such a spectacle as we now have in 
China, a great nation of 400,000,000 trying to right itself, but for 
the most part attempting to lift itself by is own bootstraps. Every- 
body realizes that there is something fundamentally wrong, and is it 
strange that some should seek the remedy in the Christian religion? 
All such are eager to hear what the preacher has to say. Their 
motives may be more or less mixed, but so were those of the immediate 
disciples of Jesus. Trust to the Holy Spirit to clarify and purify the 
aomibs and reveal the truth to all those who are earnestly seeking 
after it. 


As to anti-foreignism, it is not surprising that there should be 
some of it. A newly aroused nationalism is likely to have some 
adherents who mistake anti-foreignism for patriotism. In some 
sections this is much worse than others. There is less and less of 
it. Personally, I am too deaf to hear much of it. I occasionally meet 
with an insult, but when I meet with one affront I receive a hundred 
courtesies from people of all walks in life, church members, teachers, 
students, strangers, railway officials, and even soldiers. I have been 
in China for twenty-six years and I can truthfully say that never in 
all that time have been better treated by the Chinese than during this 
past year. For seven days before my departure I was so over- 
whelmed with farewell meetings that I had to use the midnight hours 
to get my trunk packed. The best way for a missionary to overcome 
anti-foreign feeling in China is for himself to be pro-Chinese. Not 
every foreigner living in their land has the right attitude toward the 
Chinese. By the right attitude, I do not mean that we are to endorse 
or agree to everything the Chinese do. Some of them sitting here in 
this meeting can testify that I have opposed them most vigorously 
on the question of registering our schools. I mean an attitude of 
genuine love and respect for them and a sympathy with them in their 
high and legitimate aspirations. All the Chinese that are worth 
while are in the Nationalist movement. They do not all belong to the 
Nationalist party. There is a distinction between the party and the 
movement, as David Yui has pointed out. The party has a written 
platform, clear and distinct. The movement as such has none, but is 
something broader. It includes all who stand for China as a free 
and independent country, having equal treaties with other nations 
and the right to control her own internal affairs. Of course, all good 
Chinese belong to this movement, and they are quicker than any 
other people on earth to detect those who sympathize with them in 
these aspirations. You can’t simulate this attitude. This sympathy 
on the part of the foreigner will beget a friendly response toward 
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himself on the part of the Chinese. The missionary who hasn’t this 
attitude toward the Chinese had better stay away from China. 

But do the Chinese appreciate what we have done for them? 
Some do, some do not. Gratitude is a rare grace in human beings. 
You have heard of the terrible things which the soldiers did to the 
missionaries and others in Nanking. But have you heard of the 
wonderful heroism displayed by Christians, teachers, students, 
servants, and even friendly non-Christians in saving the lives of 
many of these missionaries. Have you heard how Chinese Christians 
have protected mission property in many places and how they have 
carried on the work in the absence of missionaries and kept these 
missionaries informed about what was going on. But after all, we 
do not carry on mission work for the sake of appreciation. When 
Paul started out on his second missionary journey, he went right 
back over much of the same ground where people had persecuted him 
on his first journey. 

But it would be easy to talk all night on the different phases of 
the present status of missions in China, let us now take a glance at 


THE FUTURE OUTLOOK. 


China has indeed been passing through a baptism of fire. Bolshey- 
ism has done some of its most terrible and fiendish work in this land, 
but most Chinese now realize that it was Death in the guise of an 
angel of life. Communism has passed over the land like a blight, but 
it too has lost all semblance of respectability. Local riots, militarism, 
and every other sort of evil characteristic of and following in the 
wake of revolution, have shaken the foundations of that ancient 
country like a series of mighty earthquakes, but we hope the worst 
is over. Yea, we believe that China’s period of travail is about ful- 
filled and that the new nation is about to emerge. 

The momentous question that staggers you and me is, will this 
new China be Christian? It will not be pagan. It will be too in- 
telligent for that. It will be either Christian or atheistic. The 
greatest danger of the new nation which is being born is not that it 
will worship idols, but that it will worship NOTHING, not even at 
“an altar to an unknown god”. Can Christian people afford to let 
pagan China become atheistic China? If Jesus Christ came to save 
the world, we cannot neglect China, for there is where the majority 
of human beings are living, and they are just as good as any other 
non-Christian people in the world. They can learn anything we can 
teach them, and can teach us much. They make as good Christians 
as any other peoples. I have prayed with them in prayer meetings 
and in the sick chamber; I have seen them in their private de- 
votions and around their family altars, and to me they live and pray 
like people who know and love God and his son. Surely God must 
have had these numerous people in his plan when he sent his Son 
to redeem the world. Not to sacrifice our money and our time and 
our very lives in making disciples of the Chinese means that we our- 
selves have but little faith in the gospel of Christ, that we care little 
for it in our own lives, and are not seriously concerned about other 
people accepting it. 

A Christian banker recently passing through China, seeing the 
multitudes on every hand, shook his head and said, ‘There is no 
use in trying to Christianize these people, there are too many of 
them, it is an impossible task.” Shall we limit the power of God? 
In the twenty-six years I have been in China I have seen social 
and political changes take place which I could not have believed 
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would take place. Is it unreasonable to believe that God can bring 
about a spiritual revolution in the hearts of these people? Should 
we not believe that this social and political revolution is in his plan 
a mere harbinger of the spiritual? As there have been in the past, 
there are now, and in the future there will be, difficulties for the 
missionary to meet. There are lions in the way, but close approach 
will reveal that they are chained. The hindrances are as great as 
the power of Satan, but our strength to overcome them is as the 
might of the Lion of Judah. Therefore, difficulties should not mean 
surrender, but rather should challenge us to greater effort. Where 
difficulties abound grace and the help of the Lord can abound yet 
more. 


Last year just after the Nanking tragedy there was a great 
exodus of missionaries from China. We are hearing it said that they 
should not return, that there is no longer any place for the mis- 
sionary in China. In the Jerusalem Conference Dr. David Yui, one 
of the most outstanding Christians in China, strongly contested a 
newspaper statement that the work of Christian missions in China 
had ended. He said, “China wants missionaries to return in larger 
numbers, but they must realize the new situation and adjust them- 
selves to it.” That does not mean that we are to accommodate our 
gospel, but rather accommodate ourselves. It means that we must 
be men and women who can decrease with grace and sweetness while 
we see our Chinese brethren increase. The missionaries founded the 
churches and schools and hospitals and, as a matter of course, have 
for a long time exercised a sort of paternal control over them, but 
now the time has come when the children are of age and want to 
control themselves. The missionary can no longer command, but I 
can testify that there never was a time when he could exercise more 
real influence. 

Some are saying send the missionaries back, but do not longer 
subsidize mission work. For my part, I do not believe this is a time 
for a pennywise and pound-foolish policy. Some of us have been 
working on programs for years and it is not fair to call upon us to 
cut short these programs just at a time when a little more money 
would bring us to our goals. What’s money good for anyhow, but to 
use for good purposes? I could use $50,000.00 right now in our own 
work to the glory of God. 


This is the most fatal time in the history of missions for Baptists 
to withdraw or retrench in any way. There is considerable propaganda 
going on right now, fostered by the National Christian Council and 
other such bodies, to get all denominations to merge into the so-called 
Church of Christ in China. This*union church is nothing in the 
world but the Presbyterian church, pure and simple. This explains 
why the Presbyterians can give up their name for this organization. 
I don’t blame them. Now, I love the Presbyterians, but I am not 
ready to join the Presbyterian Church, for I believe the Baptists 
still have a unique message for the world. I don’t want to see 
Baptists go into an organization which is full of councils and just 
that sort of machinery which Baptists have always stood against. I 
plead with the Baptists of the world to rise up and pay the debts 
on their foreign boards and order their missionaries not to retreat, 
but to advance. I cannot refrain here from alluding to an old story 
which I used to hear the preachers tell when I was a boy. In a certain 
battle a colonel when hard pressed by the enemy, ordered the drum- 
mer boy to beat a retreat. The boy replied, “I have never learned 
how to beat a retreat, but I can beat a charge.” The story goes he 
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was then ordered to beat a charge and the enemy were routed. Some 
of your missionaries will not retreat; we have never learned how. I 
see hanging yonder on Calvary my Saviour bleeding and dying for 
the world. In obedience to his command you sent me and others to 
China. We have not finished our work; do not call upon us to with- 
draw or even retrench at this crucial hour. I have been told that 
when the Allies decided to give up their attack upon the Turkish 
forts at Dardanelles, the Turks had but one round of ammunition left. 
That was the greatest tactical mistake in he World War, withdrawing 
from this important attack when another hour of fighting would have 
brought them victory. Have we so little faith in our ultimate victory 
in China as to retrench at this important moment. Our very faith 
in the power of the gospel hangs upon our determination never to a 
acknowledge the possibility of defeat. 

In he early part of this address I said there is probably not a city 
or village in China where the Christian message has not been car- 
ried. Let me here add that there is probably not a single locality in 
China that can be said to have been fully evangelized. In spite of the 
wonderful results accomplished, our work thus far has been mainly 
sowing. The great harvest is yet to be reaped. The denomination 
which lets down in its efforts at this time is like unto a man who 
sowed a hundred measures of wheat in his field, but who just before 
the time of reaping got discouraged and went away, leaving his 
harvest for others to reap. Baptists of the world, be not like unto 
this foolish man. 

Whether Baptists do their share or not, China is going to be 
evangelized. I believe that the number of disciples is going to 
multiply in the next twenty-five years as never before in any 
country. I believe the Chinese are going to make their own peculiar 
contribution to the church, as other peoples have done, and the 
tendency points in the direction of simplification. I believe this be- 
cause I know Jesus died to have the WHOLE world. The grain of 
mustard seed is growing into a tree, and the leaven is leavening the 
whole lump. ‘Lo, these shall come from far, lo, these from the 
north and from the west; and these from the land of Sinim”’’. 


The last address dealt with Africa. White missions thither had 
dated in a sense from the time of Prince Henry of Portugal, yet 
Protestant effort began with Baptists soon after 1789, both from 
Nova Scotia and America and England, all to the West Coast. The 
most important field, however, has proved to be the Congo, where 
several Baptist societies now work. The Rev. Thomas Lewis, F.R.G.S., 
himself all but a pioneer, told 


THE JUBILEE OF THE CONGO MISSION. 


There are two place-names on the map of Central Africa that to 
my mind stand for the two greatest miracles of Modern Missions. 
They are UGANDA and CONGO. The C.M.S. celebrated the Jubilee 
of their Central African Mission last year, and the Baptists are 
holding their celebrations of the Congo Mission this year—two great 
landmarks in the history of the Christian Church in the Dark 
Continent. 

It was on the 4th July, 1878, that two young Baptists from the 
Cameroons, Tom Comber and George Grenfell, landed at the mouth 
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of the Congo, commissioned to explore the land with a view to the 
establishment of a new Mission into the interior. Stanley had just 
come out by way of the Congo from his long journey across Africa, 
and declared to the world that this mighty waterway was the highway 
into the heart of the continent. This fresh knowledge furnished the 
young missionaries with a new impulse for their task, and they laid 
their plans for the opening up of the country and the establishing of 
a chain of mission stations which would bring them into touch with 
the C.M.S. work at Uganda and the L.M.S. at Tanganika. They first 
made their way to the city of the king at San Salvador, and Dom 
Pedro gave them a right royal welcome to his country, and offered 
them a suitable piece of land for the building of the first station. 

In the following year three new missionaries were appointned by 
the London Committee to join them. They were H. E. Crudgington, 
J. S. Hartland and W. Holman Bentley. About this time the Living- 
stone Inland Mission was formed, and sent out missionaries, led by 
Mr. Craven and Mr. Strom, to join in the great venture. Soon, how- 
ever, this Mission was taken over by the American Baptists, and all 
along the years they with us have worked side by side. 

One would wish to dwell at considerable length on the wonderful 
courage and perseverance of these men as they faced the difficulties 
confronting them. With indomitable will and rare pluck they over- 
came all obstacles and the opposition of native chiefs, and forced their 
way over the cataract region to Stanley Pool. The story of that 
marvellous journey of Crudgington and Bentley is too well known to 
need any remarks of mine to-night. We hail them as the great 
pioneers of the Congo Mission and as the first white men to reach 
Stanley Pool from the West, a feat in itself worthy of our admiration. 
It was the beginning of the unravelling of the mystery of the Congo 
waterway. 

These early missionaries were great roadmakers. It has been 
truly said that the Romans conquered the world by roadmaking. The 
conquest of Africa is to be accomplished by the same means. In this 
business missionaries have always been the most conspicuous leaders. 
They have ever been great roadmakers—like David Livingstone and 
George Grenfell. The latter, one of our men, completed a survey of 
the upper waters of the Congo, and discovered the great river Mobangi, 
in recognition of which he received the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Stanley was called by the natives the “Road- 
breaker”, because he blasted the rocks to make his way to the Pool. 
Missionaries make roads by peaceful penetration into the hearts of 
ue people, and thus have won the right to claim the world for their 

ing. 

We do not attach all the credit for the development of Africa to 
Christian Missions. We know too well the value of governments and 
the influence of commerce; and we are proud to recognize an ever 
increasing number of officials, soldiers, civil servants and merchants 
who have laboured, and are still working valiantly for the African 
race. We do, however, claim to hold the leading position in the 
social, intellectual and spiritual development of the native. During 
these past fifty years Missions have been training youths in all the 
useful crafts necessary for the uplift of the tribes. They have sup- 
plied governments and railway companies with clerks, telephonists, 
station masters and engineers. Practically the whole of the education 
of the people has been in the hands of missionaries. It was they who 
reduced the language into writing, and taught the people to read in 
their own tongue. Books in the vernacular have been written on 
various subjects, such as Geography, Agriculture and Hygiene, as well 
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as those of a religious character. The whole Bible has appeared in 
Ki-Kongo and other dialects in the cataract region. The New 
Testament and portions of the Scriptures have been published in 
several of the languages of the Upper Congo. There are fully 
equipped Mission Presses, worked entirely by Congo natives, and 
books of every description are being produced in more than a dozen 
languages. This is no mean accomplishment when one remembers the 
first efforts at reducing the language into writing, and the printing of 
the first leaflet at San Salvador. 

In the early days schools were established in friendly villages, 
and young men were found sufficiently educated to take charge under 
the constant supervision of the missionaries. Soon it became the 
ambition of every chief to have his people taught to read and write, 
and to possess a resident teacher in his town. These village schools 
multiplied rapidly, and the station schools were reserved for more 
advanced training. Then came schools for training the evangelists 
who were sent out in hundreds by the native churches to evangelise 
distant areas, and, finally, there was established the United Training 
College at Kimpese, with a similar Institution on the Upper River, 
where we aim at qualifying suitable men for an enlightened and edu- 
cated Native Ministry. 

But all these attempts at education and industrial training have 
been to provide religious leaders in the African Church: leaders of 
profound convictions and enthusiasm, who will in the future lead their 
people to higher things, enabling the African to find his place among 
civilized nations, and to take a full part in the social, mental and 
spiritual development of his own race. We are out to produce 
leaders. In the past, the leaders of savage Africa were the witch- 
doctors, who were supreme in all matters concerning the tribe. To-day 
that power has been destroyed, and in place of witchcraft we have 
young, educated Africa striving for the supremacy in leadership. 
Education without religion and spiritual ideals has so far done more 
evil than good to the land. Hence we see the paramount importance 
of the spiritual work of Christian Missions. This has always been 
uppermost and foremost in our efforts during these fifty years, but 
spiritual results are most difficult to demonstrate and cannot be 
tabulated. 

When I joined the Congo Mission there was no one whom we 
could claim as a convert to Christianity, and no church existed in the 
land. The Baptists of Britain and America were working side by 
side in the cataract regions, and for seven years there was no visible 
response to their evangelistic labours. The preaching of the Gospel 
seemed to have little or no effect upon the people. Then in 1886, 
Henry Richards saw a great awakening of the people at Banza 
Manteka, and a large number came forward to accept the teaching. 
This spirit of inquiry spread rapidly, and soon San Salvador had a 
similar experience. People gathered around the missionaries and 
wanted to know more about the “palaver’” of God. Some scores pro- 
fessed conversion, but they were kept back from Baptism for nearly 
twelve months to receive further instruction. At last, after much 
teaching and sifting, we decided to baptise five men, and to form a 
church. I shall never forget the Friday morning when they were 
baptised. The Mission station is built in the town on top of the hill, 
and in the valley about a mile away there flows a small stream of 
pure water running to the great Congo River. On the banks of this 
stream we held our first Baptismal Service. Crowds of natives came 
to witness the ceremony. We had even then translated portions of 
Scripture into the language of the people, to be read on the occasion, 
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and we had composed hymns in the native tongue. It was a great 
time, and when we had explained to the audience the meaning of this 
Rite, it was my privilege to lead those five converts into the water, 
and baptise them into the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
When the simple service was over we formed ourselves into a pro- 
cession and walked back to the Mission station singing hymns all the 
way home. We were indeed happy that day for we were gathering in 
the first sheaves of the glorious harvest garnered in Congoland since 
then. Neither shall I ever forget the Sunday morning following the 
Baptism, when our little grass built chapel was filled to overflowing 
with worshippers, and where after the morning services we retired 
to our little bungalow for some privacy to hold our first Communion 
Service. No words can adequately express our feelings on that day 
when for the first time we joined with natives of Congo around the 
Lord’s Table. We were three young missionaries, with my wife 
making four, and these five natives who had so recently been 
baptised. Remembering the history of the early days of the Congo 
Mission, it is worth recording that we three men—Ross Phillips, 
Carson Graham and myself—are alive to-day. Before the close of 
that first Communion at San Salvador our hearts were so full of joy 
that there were tears running down our cheeks. I remember how 
we stood up, looked into each other’s eyes, and then shook hands across 
the table as a sign and token of Christian fellowship. Thus in the 
simplest of simple ways we formed the first Church in connection with 
our Congo Mission. 

Soon this wave of spiritual progress made itself felt all over the 
Lower Congo, and every month afterwards “there were added unto 
the Church those that were being saved.” 

It is not too much to say that from the day a church was formed 
the character of the work began to change. It developed in the 
direction of educating and training the native church for its great 
mission in the land. The first rule of this infant church was that 
every member should be an evangelist. To enforce it was an easy 
matter, for the African is a born talker, he is always ready with 
speech. Certainly the gift of an Evangelist has been freely given 
to our Congo brethren, and we recognize more and more that if we are 
to win Africa for Christ it must be through and by the African him- 
self. With this end in view, the missionary spends more and more 
time in educating likely men, producing healthy religious literature, 
and qualifying the evangelist for his great task. 

We look upon the past fifty years as the period of laying the 
foundations for greater achievements, especially the forging of 
weapons for the spiritual warfare of the next half century. The real 
battles are yet to be fought. There are ugly enemies showing their 
heads, and they will have to be met by an enlightened native church. 
Moslem is coming from the North, Ethiopianism from the South, with 
its dangerous and specious claims for a form of Christianity to include 
slavery and polygamy. It is already capturing some of the weakened 
Christian churches along the coast. The Native Church will need to 
be equipped for the fight. We are now helping the people in every 
way to forge their weapons and to prepare them for the struggle. 

This has been the Baptist policy all through, and we have never 
wavered in our allegiance to the spiritual power of the Gospel of 
Christ. It is the only power that can save the world and lift man- 
kind to a higher and more spiritual plane. We have a Gospel that 
saves not only the soul but the whole man, and we are not behind 
anyone in claiming the souls of men everywhere in the name of 
Christ. But our Gospel claims the mind of man, in all its activity 
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and power, and the body of man to be the temple for the Holy Spirit 
to dwell in. We take the full man and present him complete, perfect 
in body, soul and mind to God the Father. That is why we preach, 
that is why we establish schools and colleges to save the minds of 
men and women for the service of God, that is why we send out 
doctors and nurses, and build hospitals, that we may save the bodies 
of men and make them perfectly whole. 

Lastly, believing intensely in their mission to the world, Baptists 
have not hesitated to carry out their principles and to pay the cost. 
This work has been done at a tremendous price. The Congo has not 
given the Baptist Church a “‘Cheap Mission”. Nay, I venture to 
think it has been the most costly mission in modern history. Never 
has a church been called to greater sacrifice than the Baptists on the 
Congo. Even from the point of view of money, you have never 
hesitated to pay the bill for this great enterprise. And you have 
enriched yourselves tenfold by that sacrifice, while the benefit to the 
Home Church has been above the hundredfold. The missionary too 
has paid the cost. In those dark days of long ago, one after another of 
our young men came out to the field and laid down their lives for the 
cause, many of them within three weeks of their landing in the 
country. None of them flinched or thought of turning back—they had 
counted the cost and gladly paid it. 

We are here to-night with bared heads, saluting that brave band 
of pioneers who gave their lives so gladly for Him; and in their 
presence, and in the presence of God we renew our vows to our great 
Commander to keep faithful to Him, and to fight a more valiant battle 
still during the next fifty years. Come what may, we are soldiers of 
the King. 


“And whereso’er in earth’s wide field 
We lift for Him the Red Cross shield, 
Be this our song, our joy, our pride, 
‘Our Champion went before and died.’ ” 


WEDNESDAY, 27th JUNE, 1928. 
MORNING SESSION. 


This day was devoted to considering World Missions, which had 
had a worthy introduction the evening before. It began with wor- 
ship, conducted by the Rev.W. Y. Fullerton, p.p., Consultant Secretary 
of the English B.M.S., who gave a brief address as follows: 


Overlapping the bounds of nations and of denominations, of 
colours and cultures, the missionary impulse sends the messengers 
of Christ to “all people that on earth do dwell,” and demands the 
allegiance of every soul of man. The claim of Christ is universal, 
there cannot be two universals in one sphere, and the sphere of our 
faith is nothing less than the world. When God loved He loved 
the world, when Christ died it was not for our sins only but for 
the whole world, when the Spirit came it was to convict the world, 
when the Apostles went forth it was to go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel. To all the world, and to all the worlds 
within the world—to the geographical world, the spiritual world, the 
intellectual world, the commercial world, the industrial world, the 
religious world, the sorrowing world, the sporting world, the 
criminal world. Christ has a message for all, for all men and for 
all the man. The New Testament reveals that there is an open way 
to God for everybody. 

The missionary problem for each of us is quite simple. There 
are sixteen hundred million people in the world. Each of us is one 
of them, and it is individually ours to discover our relation to the 
other fifteen hundred and ninety-nine million, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine! Dostoievesky 
in his great book “The Brothers Karamazov” tells us how his monk 
was cvonverted when he suddenly realized that “Hach is responsible 
for all.” The sermon this morning will, I trust, make us realize 
it too. Each for all! Each responsible for all! And when we are 
converted let us strengthen our brethren. 


The Missionary Sermon was then delivered by the Rev. Charles 
W. Gilkey, p.p., of the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, who entitled it 
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“And these all, having obtained a good report through faith, re- 
ceived not the promise: 
God having provided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect.”— (Hebrews, xi, 39-40). 
174 
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Fifty years ago a half dozen railroad systems running into Chicago 
from east and west united to build the old Chicago Union Station. 
Those railroad pioneers of the ’70’s were men of faith and courage. 
They foresaw that Chicago was destined to be what it has since 
become, one of the great railroad centres not only of the continent but 
of the world. The Union Station which they built fifty years ago, 
more than ample for the traffic of that early day, was then the city’s 
legitimate pride, and seemed to be sufficient for a century to come. 

Thirty years later this old Union Station had been entirely out- 
grown by the increase and complexity of a traffic greater than even the 
boldest pioneer of the ’70’s could have foreseen. For more than 
twenty years after 1900 all the railroads and every passenger that 
used the Union Station struggled and suffered in a congestion and 
confusion that grew worse with every passing year. Visitors to 
Chicago asked constantly whether this utterly outgrown terminal 
represented the city’s capacity to keep up with its own development 
and importance. When finally three years ago the new Union Station, 
adequate at last for the larger traffic of the twentieth century, was 
completed, the city’s civic pride found all the greater satisfaction in 
the adequacy and beauty of the new structure. But during the five 
years and more through which this new terminal was in process of 
construction, there was a transitional period when the congestion 
seemed worse congested and the confusion worse confounded. The 
building of a railroad station is a more complicated and difficult matter 
than the building of a new house or factory. Families and business 
firms move out of their buildings and take up their temporary abode 
elsewhere while the outgrown structure is being demolished and the 
new and larger edifice is being built. A railroad, however, can not do 
that. Its freight and passenger trains must continue to run as usual 
while it reconstructs its terminals; and if the period of reconstruction 
is prolonged, the system may even have to increase its service to the 
public during the very period of that reconstruction. To stop its 
freight and passenger traffic, and devote its energies exclusively to 
building the terminal, would be to invite bankruptcy before the new 
station is completed. Business as usual while the reconstruction goes 
on, is the only sound rule for a raiiroad whose traffic is growing. 
The traffic must be kept moving at all costs. 

Now no figure taken from the mechanical or even the commercial 
realm can ever adequately express the function of religion in human 
life, or wholly convey the fulness of the gospel of Christ as it has been 
entrusted to us. Because religion is by its very nature alive and 
growing, only illustrations from the organic realm can suggest some 
of its most vital characteristics. And yet, when this truth has been 
frankly recognized, the parable of the railroad station that is in 
process of reconstruction while its traffic is kept moving all the while, 
has a great deal to suggest to us as to the state of religion and the 
task of the Christian church in our own transitional time. Perhaps 
no previous generation in human history has faced more urgently 
than our own task of enlarging its equipment while it keeps its 
spiritual traffic moving. In the re-thinking and re-statement of re- 
ligious truths and values thaf has been made necessary by the growth 
of modern knowledge, in the readjustment of the methods and trad- 
ditions of church work to the new conditions of a different age, in the 
enlargement of our understanding of the Christian gospel to meet 
the new needs and problems of our complicated modern life, this 
process of reconstruction is going rapidly forward. No wonder that 
in religion as elsewhere ours is a time of transition, confusion, and 
congestion—and will continue so until both our thinking and our 
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ways of working are enlarged and improved to suit the conditions 
of the new day. But with religion as with railroads, this necessary 
process of reconstruction can only go forward successfully if mean- 
while the traffic of vital religious experience and of sacrificial 
Christian service is kept moving steadily forward. 

There is perhaps no area of Christian life and work to which the 
parable of the rebuilt railroad station has more applicability in our 
own generation than to the missionary enterprise. The new con- 
ditions and problems of the world in the twentieth century are so dif- 
ferent from those in the midst of which the modern missionary 
enterprise was begun more than a century ago, that extensive re- 
thinking and reconstruction of our missionary strategy and methods 
have been forced upon us by the developments of recent years. But 
this reconstruction in missionary method and policy can only go for- 
ward successfully, if meanwhile the missionary spirit and sense of 
spiritual stewardship that have lived at the heart of the Christian 
religion since the days of Paul, are kept active and growing in the 
life of the Christian church the world around. In the thought and 
language of the text, the missionary pioneers laid broad and deep 
in their day the foundations of an enterprise which we must enlarge 
and deepen further yet to meet the new conditions of our own age: but 
this can only be done if we share and transmit to our successors the 
missionary spirit that in every generation is part of the very genius 
of Christianity. 

I ask you to think with me first, therefore, about some enlarge- 
ments in missionary program and policy that are made necessary by 
the growing international traffic of the twentieth century. Someone 
has recently said that the only kind of illiteracy of which Jesus was 
afraid was that which cannot “read the signs of the times”. These 
signs indicate plainly enough that methods and policies which were 
amply sufficient for the missionary enterprise of the nineteenth 
century are no more adequate for the international relations of the 
twentieth century than the Union Station of the ’70’s for the rail- 
road traffic of 1928. As one missionary recently put it, “The out- 
standing problem now before Christian missions is the question of how 
to relate the Christian movement to the changed conditions. The 
fundamental truths of Christianity are eternal but their mode of 
expression or emphasis may change with the times”. 

Consider for instance the effect on the missionary enterprise of 
the shrinkage and new inter-dependence of the world in the twentieth 
century. In the old days when the missionary went out from Europe 
or America to Asia on a sailing ship that took months for the voyage, 
that missionary was a chief source of information to the Orient 
about the Occident from which he had come. Conversely, the mis- 
sionary or the ship captain, returning with his curios, was a chief 
source of information to Europe and America about Asia. But now 
the newspapers of every land print on their front page the scandals 
of every other land. As Professor R. E. Park of the great cities of 
the Near East, “The shrill cry of the newsboy is as much a part of 
daily life as the sonorous cry from the minaret, and in the gulf ports 
of Iran the most popular literature is likely to be a translation of a 
penny dreadful published in London”. 

An even newer and more powerful factor in international relations 
is the movies. In a recent discussion of Japanese-American relations, 
Dr. Walter Pitkin says, “Newspapers and magazines are no longer 
the most important sources of knowledge and understanding of the 
Occident by the Orient. The Orientals are not forming their judg- 
ments of us by what they read in them. The things they read are 
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little more than confirmatory of hypotheses which they derive from 
another source so much more widely known, so vivid and so copious, 
that every other channel of knowledge has become petty in comparison, 
This source is the American moving picture”. 

The traffic of foreign travel has likewise increased in our time to 
an extent that a century ago would have seemed incredible, and every 
traveller abroad tells his firsthand impressions to all of his neighbors 
and friends on his return. Close contacts between races and cultures 
have thus vastly increased. As Dr. E. Stanley Jones puts it, “The 
whole world has become a whispering gallery where everybody is 
listening in on everybody else.” 

The result of all this is that whereas a century ago the missionary 
traffic of the world moved so to speak on one track only, over which 
the missionary carried out his message and brought back his report, 
the different nations and civilizations and religions of the world are 
now carrying on a tremendous interchange that moves both ways 
over more tracks than can easily be reckoned. Americans read all 
about Gandhi and the Chinese war lords. India finds on the front 
page of its vernacular papers the story of American lynchings, and 
hears from its returned students their painful experiences of Ameri- 
can race prejudice. China interprets western Christianity not only 
through the missionary but through the gunboat and the marine, the 
business man exploiting his concessions, and the trader who cares only 
for profit. The missionary in the twentieth century does his work 
on a stage crowded by all these other characters in the international 
drama; and what his fellow-countrymen do, often speaks so loud that 
the Orient can not hear what he says. 

As Jesus long ago pointed out, it is characteristic of human nature, 
when people are living together at close quarters, to be acutely aware 
of what is in your brother’s eye—especially when it is considerably 
larger than a mote; and to ignore what is in your own eye—though 
it be almost as big as a beam. The whole world is living at close 
quarters these days; and inevitably this increasing acquaintance is 
developing a worldwide friction between what we call nowadays the 
superiority and inferiority complexes of different races and nations. 
This constitutes one of the most difficult and sensitive elements in the 
missionary situation—the like of which the missionary pioneers never 
had to face. If the Occident points out its superiority in things 
material, military, scientific, and economic, the Orient replies, in 
Gandhi’s searching phrase, that many things about Occidentals are 
easier to understand when one realizes that money is their real god. 
The recent address of a prominent American missionary to India at 
Tagore’s ashram on racial relationships “fell flat because in the back 
of every mind was this matter of the Immigration Law, and nothing 
that he could say could get around that fact”. This greatly developed 
traffic of criticism and sensitiveness, moving both ways between 
Occident and Orient, is one of the great new urgencies that call for 
new missionary method and attitude. 

It is plain to every student and friend of the missionary enter- 
prise that this new structure of method and policy is being carried 
forward with real rapidity. The World Missionary Conference that 
has just been held in Jesusalem this spring is striking evidence of that 
fact, as those of us who were at the Edinburgh Conference in 1910 
vividly realize. The missionary map of the world is being recon- 
structed by our awakened Christian consciences. There is a sharp 
contrast between the complacent missionary maps of our youth, on 
which the so-called Christian countries were marked in white and the 
heathen countries in black, and the implications of the striking state- 
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ment of Bishop McConnell at Jerusalem, “I come from a nation which 
is in some respects pagan. We subscribe to the doctrine of militarism 
and to the god of materialism, and we have given ourselves ovur to 
the pursuit of wealth. We should not be complacent regarding 
paganism wherever we see it, but let this meeting become a challenge 
to it”. We are realizing to-day that paganism is an attitude of mind 
which is just as real and just as unchristian in New York and London 
and Chicago as in Calcutta or Shanghai. 

The Jerusalem Conference also reveals a reconstruction that is 
going on in missionary attitudes. Now that the newer psychology is 
teaching us to recognize the superiority complexes which our ancestors 
realized even less than ourselves, we can see how much of condescen- 
sion and patronage there has too often been in missions as in philan- 
thropy. It has flattered our own complacency and pride to give a 
financial or a spiritual “hand-out” to those less fortunate flolk with 
whom we should never care to associate as equals. But it is significant 
to see that at Jerusalem there was equal representation from what 
were significantly called “the older and the younger churches”, sitting 
side by side in a more truly Christian spirit of cooperation, each 
having something to give to the other. The traffic between the 
Christian churches of the Occident and the Orient has long since 
begun to move both ways, and each is in some true sense debtor to 
the other. In such mottoes as “Agreed to Differ but Resolved to 
Love”; in such hymns as “In the Secret of His Presence”; in such 
brave adventures toward Christian unity as those of the United 
Church of China and the United Church of India: the Oriental Christ- 
ian church is already making valuable contribution to the sect-ridden 
and material-minded people of the West. 

But there is real danger that in this necessary task of rebuilding 
and enlarging our missionary methods and policies, we may lose the 
missionary spirit and dynamic which from the earliest days of 
Christian history have been the driving passion of the missionary 
enterprise. Merely to modernize our missionary methods would be 
as inadequate an undertaking for the Christian church as the con- 
struction of a new terminal would be an inadequate policy for a 
railroad that neglected to keep its traffic moving during the period 
of reconstruction. Spiritual bankruptcy would be as inevitable in the 
one case, as financial bankruptcy in the other. Perhaps the most 
serious danger that confronts the missionary enterprise to-day is 
that, amid the perplexity and confusion thrust upon us by the urgent 
necessity of constructing and enlarging our missionary thinking and 
methods, we lose the missionary spirit and passion. 

The moving spirit of the Christian missionary enterprise has been 
clearly in evidence from its earliest days. No better expression of it 
has ever been given than that which appears in Paul’s quick answer 
to the Macedonian cry, “Come over into Macedonia and help us!” 
That appeal and Paul’s answer express with beautiful simplicity the 
agelong attitude of the Christian missionary. He does not come to 
dictate, to rule, or to impose. He comes to help, in the deep conviction 
that such service is the will of God. Something infinitely precious 
has been given to him in trust, and he must share it with others in 
need if he is to be faithful to that trust. If ever the sense of the 
value of our spiritual treasure in Christ drops out of the modern 
church, if ever readiness to share that treasure at whatever cost 
grows weak among us, no up-to-dateness in our thinking, no executive 
efficiency in our organization or policy, will ever take the place of that 
sharing and sacrificial spirit. The best of terminals is of little value 
to a bankrupt railroad. 
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_ This same spirit has been the life and power of the Christian 
missionary enterprise from Paul’s day to our own. Some years ago 
a passenger vessel was crossing the China Sea to Vladivostock. 
Among its cabin passengers were business men, officials, and travelers 
of many races. Its steerage was crowded with Chinese coolies, and in 
among them was an American missionary, George Cornwall, on his 
way to Vladivostock to study missionary opportunities among the 
Chinese there. He had chosen the steerage to acquaint himself with 
the conditions and attitudes among those with whom he was later 
to work. The vessel struck a rock at night, and the officers gave the 
first opportunity to escape in the ship’s boats to the cabin passengers. 
One of them remembered that there was an American in the steerage, 
and word was sent to him that one place in a life-boat was left for 
him. He sent back word that he would not leave the ship until the 
women and children of the steerage as well as in the cabin had been 
sent ashore. The officers replied that they were only coolies, a herd of 
human cattle, and ordered him to leave. He refused their last offer 
and appeal, remained aboard the wrecked ship with the coolies, and 
by an heroic swim ashore next day was the means of saving the 
his own. Each and every one of them was to him “a brother for whom 
Christ died’. 

The first and greatest of Christian missionaries made to his 
Corinthian converts a declaration that was proved abundantly true 
by the devotion with which he spent himself and was spent for those 
for whom Christ died: “We have the mind of Christ.” On his lips 
and in his life the words ring trus. But can we of to-day, who call 
ourselves and our churches by the name of Him Who died on Calvary, 
but who bear so few of the “marks of the Lord Jesus’, say as much? 
That is a searching sentence in the closing paragraph of the 
Jerusalem report on “The Christian Message”: “It cannot be that our 
present complacency and moderation are a faithful expression of the 
mind of Christ, and of the meaning of His cross and resurrection in 
the midst of the wrong and want and sin of the modern world.” The 
only adequate answer we can give to its implicit indictment, the only 
sufficient evidence that we too “have the mind of Christ’’, will be the 
mark of the cross, not only upon our theology and our hymns, but 
upon our giving and our praying and our living. The authentic sign 
and seal of the spirit of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, in our 
age as in every other, is the love that stops not at either service or 
sacrifice for every brother ‘for whom Christ died”, whatever his race 
or station. And may God give us each more of that spirit! 


After the sermon, the chair was taken by Dr. Truett for session 
when work in Africa and America was considered, in five addresses. 
The first of these called attention to the fact that one of the earliest 
missionaries from America was African. The Rev. James E. 
East, D.p., eleven years a missionary in South Africa, now secretary 
to the Foreign Board of the National Baptist Convention, spoke on 
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Lott Cary, a Negro ex-slave, was the first Baptist missionary to 
the West Coast of Africa. He sailed in 1821. 

George Lisle and other Negro missionaries had gone as independent 
workers to the West Indies some thirty-nine years earlier. 

William Carey, the founder of modern missions, sailed for India 
twenty-eight years earlier. 

The first Baptist Missionary Society of America was formed only 
seven years before Cary sailed. 
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The first two missionaries commissioned and sent out by this 
Baptist Society, namely, Mr. and Mrs. George Hough, sailed six 
years before Lott Cary. 

The information coming to America that Adoniram Judson, the 
Congregationalist missionary, had been converted to the Baptist faith 
and needed support as a missionary, led to the organization of the 
first American Baptist Foreign Mission Society in 1814. 

The zeal of the black man, the ex-slave, Lott Cary, to carry the 
Gospel of the Son of God to his brothers in Africa led to the 
organization of the Richmond African Baptist Missionary Society, 
a Negro organization, in 1815. 

Lott Cary was born of slave parents in Charles City County, 
Va., about 1770. Fortunately his father and also his grandmother, 
Mihala, who nursed and kept him, were devout Christians of Baptist 
persuasion. His grandmother evidently told him many stories of the 
perils and sufferings of the slaves while crossing the ocean, and 
of her heathen brothers and sisters in the Christless land of Africa. 
One day Lott queried his grandmother: ‘And do all of them think 
that the great God lives far away from them and does not love 
them?” The grandmother’s reply was prophetic and revealed a 
missionary heart. After telling her little grandson that they did 
not know God, and how she had longed to go back and tell them 
of the love of God and His ever presence, she referred to her age 
and inability to go, saying to Lott: “Son, you will grow strong. 
You will lead many, and perhaps it may be you who will travel 
over the big seas to carry the great secret to my people. Mihala will 
be dust, but her prayers will live that your feet may find the path 
and after you, others of our race—hundreds of them.” The precious 
missionary seed was sown in the heart of little Lott Cary that later 
bore abundant fruit. 

For some trivial offence this energetic slave boy was hired out by 
his master to work in a tobacco warehouse in Richmond. His face, 
however, was soon turned to the God of his parents. While sitting 
in the gallery of the First Baptist Church in Richmond, Va., in 
1807, the arrows of God’s truth pierced his heart. He was converted 
and joined the church. He learned his letters that he might be 
able to read the story of Jesus talking with Nicodemus. His educa- 
tion was soon advanced sufficiently to make out tickets as shipping 
clerk. For such services he was paid extra. This money was saved, 
and he was able to pay $850.00 for the freedom of his family and 
self in 1813. He grew more industrious and thrifty as a free man, 
and soon purchased a farm and house, costing $1,500.00. The study 
of God’s Word led to spiritual development also. He was licensed 
to preach the Gospel and given a chance to work among his own 
people. He was soon called to the pastorate of the African Baptist 
Church. Constantly he was advancing his education by private study, 
there being no schools for colored people. He was a natural born 
preacher. The originality of his message, his earnestness and natural 
ability in presenting God’s Word, compensated for his lack of culutre 
and refinement. White and black ever heard him gladly. 

The seed sown by his grandmother, Mihala, now began to show 
signs of bearing fruit. Early in Lott’s ministry he resolved that 
it was his duty to carry the Christ to Africa. One, Mr. William 
Crane, his white friend and benefactor, was very missionarily in- 
clined. He soon fanned into flames the spark that was burning in 
the heart of Lott Cary. As a result of his missionary zeal, the 
Richmond African Baptist Missionary Society was formed with 
Mr. Crane, Chairman. Later a recommendation was made by this 
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Society to the Trienial Convention, with which it affiliated, that 
Lott Cary and Colin Teague, another freedman, be sent as mission- 
aries to the West Coast of Africa. The recommendation was acceded 
to, and Lott Cary was one of the first Baptist missionaries to the 
West Coast of Africa. Many tried to deter him. A two hundred 
dollar increase was given him on his salary; but in spite of all, he 
sold his $1,500.00 farm, he turned his back on his $1,000.00 job, he 
resigned his church of eight hundred members who were paying 
him well, and gladly went to the heathen land of his ancestors to 
carry the Gospel of the Son of God. A white minister asked him 
why he was leaving. “I am an African,” he replied, “and in this 
country, however meritorious my conduct and respectable my charac- 
ter, I can not receive the credit due to either. I wish to go to a 
country where I shall be estimated by my merits, and not by my 
complexion; and I feel bound to labor for my suffering race.” 


The farewell sermon of Lott Cary was most touching. His text 
was Romans 8:32: “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us 
all things?” In the closing of his message he said: “I am about 
to leave you and expect to see your faces no more. I long to preach 
to the poor Africans the way of life and salvation. I don’t know 
what may befall me, whether I may find a grave in the ocean, or 
among the savage men, or more savage wild beasts on the coast 
of Africa; nor am I anxious what may become of me. I feel it my 
duty to go; and I very much fear that many of those who preach 
the Gospel in this country will blush when the Saviour calls them 
to give an account of their labours in His cause and tells them, 
‘I commanded you to go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature’; (very emphatically he exclaimed) the Saviour 
may ask, ‘Where have you been? What have you been doing?’ Have 
you endeavored to the utmost of your ability to fulfil the commands I 
gave you, or have you sought your own gratification and your own 
ease, regardless of My command?’” 


The date of the sailing arrived, and all were down at Norfolk. 
There were a number of other colonists going on the same ship. 
Six of these had joined together and formed themselves into a church 
with Lott Cary as their pastor. The farewell prayer had been prayed. 
Lott Cary’s last words as he was stepping on the ship were: “This 
step is not taken to promote my own fortune, nor am I influenced 
by any sudden impulse. I have counted the cost and have sacrificed all 
my worldly possessions to this undertaking. I am prepared to meet 
imprisonment or even death in carrying out the purpose of my heart. 
It may be that I shall behold you no more on this side of the grave, 
but I feel bound to labour for my brothers, perishing as they are 
in the far distant land of Africa. For their sakes and for Christ’s 
sake, I am happy in leaving all and venturing all.” Thus the ex- 
slave, the Negro missionary, Lott Cary, was sent from the shores 
of America by the Triennial Convention shortly after its organization. 
His support came largely from the Richmond African Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, who gave $700.00 while the Triennial Convention gave 
him $200.00 in cash and $100.00 in books. 


Since the day of Lott Cary the spirit of missions has constantly 
burned in the hearts of some colored Baptists. History has been 
bias respecting their services, and in many cases no record has been 
made of their noble sacrifices. Unsupported, and many times forgot- 
ten, they have rendered valuable services in foreign lands for their 
Master. 
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The missionaries reached Sierra Leone, West Coast Africa, forty- 
four days later. They found the health conditions bad, but had to 
tarry there some time. Soon after reaching there, the Heavenly 
Father called on Lott for a very great sacrifice. He had to give 
up the wonderful Christian woman who was his helpmate—his wife. 
She passed on to heavenly rest. It was a terrible blow; however, 
it left Lott with his courage unshaken, and with no regrets for having 
gone to Africa. He preached the Gospel and did agricultural work 
while they were waiting to secure a better place farther down the 
coast. A few months later, Cary and one of the agents of the 
Colonization Society, Dr. Eli Ayres, anchored off Cape Mesurado and 
entered into negotiations with the paramount chief, King Peter. They 
succeeded, after much discussion, in exchanging gun powder, iron 
pots, beads, looking-glasses, four hats, three coats, three pairs of 
shoes, and other minor articles for a tract of land, which was the 
nucleus of the territory now covered by the present Republic of 
Liberia. On the 7th of February, 1822, this territory was taken 
possession of by the new colonists, and Lot Cary began his missionary 
work among the native tribes of Bassa, Vey, Dey, Kroo and others 
that numbered into the hundreds of thousands. The natives soon 
ignored their contract and became hostile. The rainy season was 
fast approaching, their provisions were fast diminishing, and the 
condition of the colonists was most appalling. The majority decided 
to go back to Sierra Leone, but when the representative of the 
Colonization Society got ready to take them back, he was informed by 
Lott Cary that he was determined not to go. Nearly all of the 
colonists were induced to follow his example. There were great 
sufferings in store for them, however. Soon over one thousand 
hostile natives made a determined attack to wipe out the little com- 
pany. It took months to thoroughly repulse those savages. Lott 
Cary led his followers, nobly facing these difficulties. They erected 
a church house, and soon had a flourishing Sunday school. He opened 
other mission stations further afield. Most prominent of these per- 
haps was one in Cape Mount. In 1825, the church had grown to 
seventy-five members in Monrovia. There Cary erected a more sub- 
stantial building. He taught school daily. His longing for the 
redemption of the people and his zeal for God ever pressed him 
forward. After passing the gravest dangers and food famines, 
Cary remarked: “There has never been an hour or a minute when 
I could wish myself again in America.” 


Lott Cary had to take a prominent part in civil affairs in ad- 
dition to his church work. Additional colonists arrived yearly. 
These poor, unlearned people were supported for a limited time by 
the Colonist Society. Afterwards they had to work out their own 
salvation in an unhealthy land where they were strangers. The 
death toll was most appalling. They frequently had grave differences 
among themselves, even with representatives of the Colonization 
Society in charge of them. They had no knowledge of civil govern- 
ment. In the early years of the settlement they had no physician. 
The hostile natives proved a constant menace. In these perilous 
times, Lott Cary proved to be a safe counselor and leader, and often 
saved the colonists from grave errors. His wonderful gift of com- 
mon sense was a great benediction to them. He also had to act as 
physician. Over half of this time was given to administering to 
the sick. The first governor of Liberia, Mr. Ashmun, a white gentle- 
man, referred to him as an experienced assistant physician. He was 
credited with saving many lives. 
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Lott Cary was unselfish in his motives, untiring in his efforts, 
pure in his character, and most consecrated in his Christian life. 
The congregation begun through his pioneer labours in Monrovia 
is the most flourishing church in all of the Republic today. The 
Baptists far out-numbered members of any other denomination in 
Liberia. The Republic, in whose beginning Lott Cary figured so 
conspicuously, still exists. 

fter a few years of faithful service, a few years of suffering, 
after having laid the foundation for the Baptist church in Liberia, 
which was Christ, after having helped to thoroughly establish the 
Negro colony on the West Coast, Lott Cary came to the close of his 
earthly ministry. He seemed to have been conscious that his work 
was done. Just a few days before his death, he said to his colaborer, 
Colin Teague, “When I go home, I want you to look after my 
motherless little children.” This his colleague promised to do. Lott 
Cary was helping with the moulding of balls for their guns, when 
there was an unfortunate explosion that led to his death on the 10th 
of November, 1928. He went home to be with Jesus, but his work 
ever lives. 


The third address was made by the Rey. H. E. Wintemute, a mis- 
sionary from Canada. 


BOLIVIA. 


Mr. Chairman and Brethren: 


I presume that there are two reasons why a word from Bolivia is 
asked for at this Congress. First, because Bolivia is another of the 
countries of the world in which Baptists were the pioneer mission- 
aries. It was a Canadian Baptist, Rev. A. B. Reekie who, about 
thirty years ago, began the work in Bolivia, and since that time 
Baptists have*been the most aggressive body at work in the country. 
And secondly, because Bolivia is a more or less typical representative 
of the Spanish-speaking republics of South America, as Brazil, about 
which Dr. Langston has just spoken, represents the Portuguese- 
speaking section of the continent. 

I feel that the last-mentioned fact is a very important one. In a 
sense it is as impossible to consider Latin South America as a unit, 
as it would be to consider Asia as a unit. It is true that Latin 
peoples, (Spanish and Portuguese) imposed their language, culture 
and civilization upon the South American continent when they 
conquered it four centuries ago. But from that time to this there 
have been all kinds of racial modifications, until to-day it is very 
difficult to describe the population of the continent as belonging 
preeminently to any one race. In Bolivia more than half the popul- 
ation is pure Indian, the descendants of the old Indian tribes who, 
from time immemorial, have inhabited that continent. To-day 
practically every one of the Asiatic and European races have their 
representatives in South America, where in very large numbers they 
have intermarried with the native peoples. This means that racially 
Latin America, not the United States of North America, is the real 
“melting-pot of the world’. In fact, Latin America has developed 
a sort of “Messianic consciousness” with regard to her future as an 
amalgamator of the races of the world. 

Bolivia, like most of the republics of South America, recognizes, 
sustains and supports Roman Catholicism as the religion of the land, 
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and that Church as the State Church. For four hundred years the 
death penalty hung over the head of anyone who should dare to try 
to introduce into the country any other religious organization or 
movement. But twenty years ago the Constitution of the country was 
amended to “permit the exercise of any other religion”. 

Missionaries to a country like Bolivia do not go, and should not 
go, in a polemical spirit. They do not believe that it is their duty to 
“overthrow the Catholic Church”, and on its ruins to build the true 
Church of Christ. They know that the Church of Christ will not be 
built upon the ruins of anything. Its foundation was laid by its 
Founder and in its Founder. 

And yet no one would wish to minimize either the complexity or 
the enormity of the task that confronts us in Latin American 
countries like Bolivia. In that country the historic Roman Catholic 
Church has reached an indescribably low point in the process of de- 
generacy and disintegration. Her isolation from the religious life of 
other countries, her intense and fanatical intolerance of any other 
religious thought or life, her consistent and determined refusal to 
sanction any movement toward enlightenment or progress, and her 
recruiting of her priesthood from the lower elements of society—all 
these have contributed to bring about that abysmal ignorance of moral 
and spiritual truth, that appalling lack of moral and spiritual ideals 
and that awful lack of moral and spiritual character for which the 
Church in the less-advanced parts of Latin America is notorious. 

The Bolivian has been subject to paternalism in the State and 
maternalism in the Church, both of which are detrimental to initiative, 
enterprise and energy. Religious dogmatism and superstition have 
lubricated the axis of progress—with rubber cement. The thinking 
men and women of the country have come to look upon the Church as 
a soulless, ecclesiastical machine that exists only for its own 
aggrandizement and that lives only by a systematic exploitation of the 
poor whom it keeps in subjection and in ignorance. They have come 
to think of Christianity (which to them is synonymous with Catholic- 
ism) as a curse to their country, as the fountain of the evils from 
which it suffers and as their country’s greatest barrier to progress. 
Large numbers both of men and women have left the Church. They no 
longer accept her superstitions nor her dogmas. They despise the 
Church and hurl their worst epithets against her. Three years ago 
we saw in the city of La Paz thousands upon thousands leave the 
Church with hatred and disgust. Under the joint leadership of the 
Student Federation and the Workmen’s Federation they made a power- 
ful appeal for the separation of the Church and State. 

It may be said that Latin América is the one spot in the world 
where Christianity has failed—utterly and miserably failed. A keen- 
minded lawyer in La Paz said to me: “I respect Protestantism, but I 
hate Christianity”. At the last Congress of Christian Workers held in 
Montevideo in 1925 it was found necessary to eliminate the word 
“Christian” from all reports and resolutions and to substitute there- 
for the word “Evangelical”, for the word “Christian” has an un- 
wholesome connotation. 

But in spite of all this, these Latin peoples are potential saints of 
the highest order. With their idealistic, imaginative, emotional 
nature, with their capacity for intense devotion and lofty mysticism, 
they can make a great contribution to the interpretation and to the 
expression of vital Christianity. Once let them see the Christ, in all 
the marvel of His matchless life, in all the mystery of His meaningful 
death, in all the wonder of His wondrous resurrection, and they will 
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respond to His claims with a fervor and a depth of devotion to which 
we of the more stolid races cannot hope to attain. 

And yet this is by no means an easy thing to bring about. In 
some respects it is easier to deal with people who have never known 
anything about Christ and Christianity than with those who have a 
false conception of Christianity and an antagonistic attitude toward 
Christianity. To purge their conception of religion of its soul- 
destroying errors, to lead them into a frame of mind and of heart 
where their attitude toward Christ is a sympathetic one, to vitalize 
their religious life—these are miracles which only the sovereign grace 
of God can accomplish. But this is the goal toward which we who are 
the ambassadors of God in Latin America must work. We must un- 
veil to them the real Christ, the living Christ, the Christ who said 
“All power is given unto me... . and lo, I am with you alway”’. 
We must let Him make His own appeal to them in His own way, 
and we must let them respond to His appeal in their own way. 

I trust that I shall not be misunderstood if I say that before Christ 
can rescue Bolivians we must rescue Christ. We must rescue Him 
from the mountain of superstitions which, like piles of rubbish, have 
been heaped upon Him until He is entirely buried beneath them. We 
must rescue Him from the sea of indifference and from the ocean of 
oblivion into which multitudes have thrown Him when they felt Him 
to be a negligible factor in their lives, or as an effeminate sentimental 
weakling. We must rescue Him from the cross on which He was 
hanged against His will 1900 years ago and on which He still hangs 
to-day. We must rescue Him from the casket in which His “sweating 
image” is carried to-day, while multitudes of sentimental folk weep 
as they look upon the dead Christ, “weak, defeated, crying for pity”. 

Before the cross can convert Bolivians we must convert the cross. 
We must convert it from a device to be sewn upon the banners of 
armies, into a symbol of fraternity and good-will. We must convert it 
from an instrument of magic which wards off evil spirits and 
calamities, into a moral and spiritual principle of life. We must 
convert it from a symbol of defeat and of the futility of all attempts 
to help the race forward and upward, into a symbol of that abundant 
life that comes to the corn of wheat that falls into the ground and 
dies. We must convert it from a monument of hopelessness and 
despair, into a monument of the imperishable redeeming love of God. 

Before Christianity can lft Bolivians we must lift Christianity. 
We must lift it above the tangled thickets of dead formalism beneath 
which it has been hidden for centuries and which have choked out 
its life. We must lift it above the malarial swamp of moral and 
spiritual degeneracy, which is fed by streams that are polluted at their 
source. We must lift it up until it stands out before the eyes of 
Bolivians with the splendor and the glory of Him who is its Life and 
its Head. 

It is incumbent upon us to do these things. If we allow the Name 
of Christ and the Cause of Christ to be despised and dragged into the 
mire; if we allow a degenerate and immoral clergy to continue in- 
definitely to pose as the only representatives and interpreters of the 
only true Christianity; if we fail to give to our Latin American 
friends and brethren every opportunity to embrace the life-giving, 
power-imparting Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, that very failure 
on our part will be a proclamation to the world that ow religion is 
faithless to the Christ-type; that it is renegade to the Christ-Com- 
mander; that it is a falsehood and a sham. 

And it is imperative that we do this work soon. We have re- 
peated until they have become almost a platitude with us, the striking 
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words: “There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune”. But the poet’s words are supremely true 
in a republic like Boilivia to-day. The process of disillusionment on 
the part of those who have deserted the Church of their fathers is 
well on its way. But the atheism and antipathy to religion which 
these disillusioned souls profess is not yet hardened and crystallized. 
There is yet time to show them the real Christ. It is not yet too late 
to lift Him up before their wondering eyes and their warm hearts. 
And when that is done He will make an irresistible appeal to them, 
and their response to Him will be a worthy one. 

And I firmly believe that if Baptists will be true to their genius, 
true to their fundamental principles, they are the logical ones to be 
chosen of God as His ministers to Latin America. Bolivians need the 
Christ without any human additions or subtractions, and that is the 
kind of Christ we profess to preach. They need the truth of the 
Gospel in its glorious simplicity with no other authority or in- 
terpreter than the Spirit who is its author and inspirer, and that is 
the attitude Baptists profess to take. They need a vital and trans- 
forming contact with the living Christ and untrammelled freedom to 
express the new life that is engendered in them by that contact in the 
way that seems best to the Holy Spirit and to them—and that 
principle is true Baptist fundamentalism. When they come out from 
the great ecclesiastical institution which has proved traitor to them, 
when they leave behind the tyranny of the hierarchical, sacramental, 
sacerdotal machine, they will probably go all the way to the other 
extreme—and when they do they will find themselves Baptists. 

Brethren, this high and holy calling is ours. Someone has said: 
“Only Christ is worthy to wear the diadem of India”. And so only 
Christ is worthy to wear the diadem of Bolivia and of all Latin 
America. Baptists should rejoice in the glorious privilege which is 
theirs of helping to fashion that diadem and to place it upon His 
thorn-scarred brow. Only He is worthy to wield the sceptre of 
spiritual power and authority over Latin America, and Baptists should 
rejoice that they have a part in the noble work of placing that 
sceptre in His nail-pierced hand. Only He is worthy to wear the 
purple robe of royalty in that country and in that continent, and, 
thank God, we can help to weave that robe and to place it upon His 
body, which was broken for the Iberian peoples as well as for the 
Nordic and other races. 

May Baptists be worthy of the high calling with which they are 
called, and thus may the day be hastened when in Bolivia a multitude 
of knees shall bow and tongues shall confess that Jesus is Lord, to 
the glory of the Father! 


The fourth address dealt with a more northerly part of the same 
area, including the very first islands and portions of the continent 
discovered by Columbus. Many of these districts now receive atten- 
tion from the American Baptist Home Mission Society. One of their 
missionaries, the Rev. C. S. Detweiler, A.B., labored ten years in Porto 
Rico, and since 1919 has been at headquarters. He now spoke on 


BAPTISTS IN LATIN NORTH AMERICA 


Of the Latin countries north of Panama two, Cuba and Mexico, 
are occupied by both Southern and Northern Baptists of the United 
States; Porto Rico, Nicaragua and Salvador by Northern Baptists 
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only; while Haiti is a field for Northern Baptists, Negro Baptists 
of the United States and Jamaican Baptists. There remain two 
islands of the French West Indies and three republics of Central 
America where we are not yet at work. In the evangelization of 
this area there are three movements which must be taken into ac- 
count. These are the rapid increase of American investments, the 
pti of American political influence, and the spread of anticleri- 
calism. 

On a recent journey through Honduras, an American was dis- 
covered engaged in the transportation of passengers and freight 
by gasoline launch across a beautiful mountain lake. It was one 
link in the chain of coast to coast transportation. Said he, “My 
grandfather was a pioneer in Michigan, my father in Colorado and 
I am down here helping to open up new country, because it is in 
my blood to seek the new, unsettled spaces.” Since the World War, 
there has been an unusual development of those countries at the 
hands of foreigners. There are fruit companies ever enlarging their 
plantations of banana, oil companies bringing in new wells, and 
railroad and automobile road builders. For nearly three centuries 
the dominant fact in American life has been expansion. When the 
free lands of the West had been occupied, this movement was checked, 
only to be renewed in these later days in the region of the Caribbean. 

These are no countries for the small investor. Only large cor- 
porations under efficient management are successful in dealing with 
the governments for protection and franchises, and in securing 
shipping facilities for their products. It is inevitable that these 
masters of concentrated capital should also be masters of social 
and political resources. Unfortunately, it is rare to find a foreign 
investor whose thought for the country from which he extracts 
his wealth goes beyond the welfare of his employees. He goes into 
the West Indies or Central America and finds a two class organiza- 
tion of seciety, the masses being unskilled labor. He buys up many 
small holdings of land for the cultivation of sugar, tobacco or bananas. 
Gradually the small land-owner disappears, and there is an increase 
in the number of the landless day laborers. Then occurs a change 
in the social organization such as occurred in the southern states 
after the invention of the cotton gin, when slavery passed from its 
patriarchal to its commercial stage. Said a group of Porto Ricans 
to a delegation of visiting Congressmen: ‘Under the Spanish regime 
the wealth of Porto Rico was small. Our dollar was worth only 
forty-five cents, but millionaires were unknown and the word “cor- 
poration” was seldom heard. The common people with lack of as- 
pirations and poor standards of living, were ungeustionably happier 
than at present. Food was plentiful and extremely cheap; land 
was in the hands of numberless small proprietors, then reputed 
wealthy, who, although despotic at times, tried to do their best for 
their workers. Now corporations have absorbed the small land- 
owners and done away with that paternal system, and though the 
workers have been a little better paid, their lot has been harsher. 
Sugar and tobacco industries, representing over seventy-five per cent. 
of the wealth of the island, are mostly controlled by corporations, 
the principal shareholders being non-residents, so that the profits 
are lost to Porto Rico.” 

I refer to Porto Rico because it is an outstanding example of 
how the life of the people has been profoundly affected by the 
investments of foreign capital, giving rise to the problem of chronic 
unemployment. The task of planting evangelical Christianity amid 
these conditions is similar in some respects to that of the Pilgrims 
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who undertook to plant a self-supporting colony on the inhospitable 
shores of Massachusetts. We are told that within seven years they 
had paid back the money borrowed. for their enterprise and thus 
succeeded when others before them in milder climates had failed. 
One of the remarkable triumphs of modern missions is the develop- 
ment of self-supporting Baptist churches in Porto Rico in the midst 
of general poverty. Aiter the Gospel had been preached there ten 
years, some of the churches began to pay a small part of their 
pastors’ salaries; it required another ten years before the first church 
became entirely self-supporting. As late as two years ago, only two 
churches were reported as self-supporting; last year there were 
eight, and this year there are fifteen which receive no aid from the 
Missionary Society in New York. We point to a similar record in 
Eastern Cuba where in addition to four self-supporting churches 
there are eleven pastors sustained by the Cuban Home Mission 
Society. 

Now it is evident that if we are to have self-supporting churches 
we must have self-supporting members; there must be some solution 
of this problem of unemployment. The best contribution that mission 
boards could make to these people would be the founding of industrial 
schools where their young people would learn trades by which to 
earn a living. Yet in all the Caribbean area there is but one such 
school, and that not under Baptist auspices. One explanation of 
the success of the Porto Rican Baptists lay in their zeal in taking 
advantage of the opening of a new source of livelihood. During 
the World War the New York Garment manufacturers found it 
impossible to obtain their needle work from Flanders and other 
European countries. They turned to Porto Rico, and in a few years’ 
time they have developed a business that amounts to ten million 
dollars per year. It is no uncommon sight to see every member of a 
family in some humble home engaged in needle work. 

As surely as night follows day, that which happened in Porto 
Rico will occur in every country where modern methods of mass 
production are introduced. There will be an increase of the land- 
less peasantry and our missionary efforts must be conditioned 
by having to begin with these, the poorest and most ignor- 
ant. But our churches do not always remain at this low 
social level. What we model in clay to-day, will be  sculp- 
tured in marble tomorrow. As a result of accepting the gospel 
of Jesus, men and women acquire a new sense of their personal worth 
and significance. We cannot found Baptist churches without promot- 
ing the cause of freedom and education. Nor can we help but sym- 
pathize with the nationalistic aspirations of peoples like the Mexicans 
as they struggle to prevent the economic overlordship of big business. 

The second movement with which we must count, is the growing 
political influence of the American government in this region. Porto 
Rico is a part of the United States and is completely dominated 
by the American political and educational system. Cuba’s sover- 
eignty is limited by the Platt Amendment and Cuba is therefore 
partially dependent upon the United States. Haiti, since 1916, has 
been a protectorate and will probably continue to be one for twenty 
years more. Peace and order in Nicaragua for some time to come 
will probably have to be guaranteed by a force of American Marines. 
The life of these peoples has been made over in a way less disturb- 
ing than by revolution and yet more drastically than would be pos- 
sible by their own efforts at reform. These interventions have pro- 
duced radical changes in the whole social order. For the common 
people it has meant a new day of political freedom, especially free- 
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dom from the rule of a state church. The old order has passed; 
old sanctions are broken down. The common people are accessible 
to the ministry of the gospel as never before. Our workers in Haiti 
report that the country people are flocking to our preaching centers 
in large numbers. The real religion of these peoples is voodooism, 
an animistic cult brought over from Africa. Their Roman Catholi- 
cism is a thin veneer. In a brief three years since the Northern 
Baptist Mission has been at work in northern Haiti, the number 
of baptized members has grown to be more than seven hundred. 
And now that the same system of local government through a native 
constabulary, officered by picked men of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
is being adopted in Nicaragua, we look in that country for a similar 
popular movement toward evangelical Christianity. We learn from 
church history that the rapid spread of the Christian Church in 
other countries and centuries has been by mass and community move- 
ments. There comes a time after patient waiting and witnessing 
when the spiritual climate changes and the glacial period comes to a 
sudden end. In the case of Cuba and Porto Rico, this happened as 
a result of the Spanish-American War. In Haiti and Nicaragua 
it is of more recent occurrence. On that God’s people might take 
advantage of these days of opportunity! y 

The third movement is the spread of anticlericalism. This is in- 
evidence everywhere in Latin countries, but especially prominent in 
Mexico. Its first emergence was in the middle of the last century 
and it then issued in the separation of Church and State and in the 
failure of French intervention to sustain the empire of Maximillian. 
For thirty years this movement was quiescent and then it broke forth 
in the revolution of 1910 that lasted nearly ten years. The prime 
motive of the uprising was the land hunger of Mexico’s dispossessed 
masses. But the leaders also hated the Roman Church because they 
believed it to be the principal prop of the landed aristocracy. Con- 
sequently when the new constitution was issued, stringent provisions 
were made to curb the political power of the Church. No churcn 
can hold real estate or mortgages upon real estate. No religion 
may be taught in primary schools, public or private. Only native- 
born Mexicans can exercise a religious ministry and all ministers 
must register with the government. It is this last regulation which 
has been most strongly protested by the Church of Rome. Refusing 
to be limited to a priesthood of Mexicans only, it has not allowed its 
ministers to register with the government and has thus occasioned 
the deadlock between Church and State. These restrictions are 
imposed equally upon evangelical as well as upon Roman Churches. 
The particular law which hinders our ministry is that which pre- 
scribes that religious services must be held only in recognized church 
buildings. Most of our churches had their origin in services held 
in homes; if a group of people can not tunction as a church until 
it has a building, its life is smothered at the start. The religious 
laws of Mexico are extreme and limit freedom of worship. But let 
us remember that the provocation which occasioned them was also 
extreme. The success of the Mexican government in maintaining 
its position will undoubtedly encourage similar movements in other 
Latin-American nations. 

Meanwhile a great door and effectual is opening for the evangeli- 
zation of Mexico’s Indians. Out of a population of fifteen million, six 
million are still of unmixed Indian blood. These are not a war- 
like people, but agricultural; they are not savages,, neither are they 
altogether civilized. They are rather domesticated or bound to the 
soil like serfs. Now they are coming into their inheritance. Rural 
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schools are being founded in large numbers and great estates divided 
so that they may have land. For the most part, evangelical missions 
have been confined to the cities and large towns, not only because 
of unsettled conditions in the country, but also because the Indians 
have been under the control of priest and landlord. But that control 
has been broken. For two years now these people have been without 
the ministrations of the Roman Church. Dr, F. L. Meadows, in charge 
of the Baptist Hospital in Puebla, has made interesting tours on 
horseback among the Indian villages of the State of Oaxaca and 
through his ministry to the sick has opened the door for a Mexican 
missionary to preach the gospel. Most of these towns had been 
closed to Protestant effort before. Now he reports that in twenty 
towns visited he heard of but one priest. The National Baptist 
Convention, composed of churches affiliated with both the Northern 
and Southern Baptist Conventions, has supported for several years 
two workers among these indigenous peoples of their country. The 
next great development of missions in Latin-America is to be among 
the Indians. 

The Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico is America’s Mediter- 
ranean. As it was in the time of Paul, so we are seeing in our 
day, divine provision for the rapid evangelization of this area. There 
is no marked linguistic difficulty. Spanish is the language of our 
western Mediterranean, as Greek was the lingua franca of Paul’s 
Mediterranean. The United States government is imposing order 
among the smaller states of this region, even as the Roman Empire 
did on the shores of that other sea in Paul’s day. But the most 
cheering comparison lies in the realm of the spirit. Just as the 
student of the New Testament is impressed by the rapidity with which 
Christianity ceased to be predominantly Jewish and was soon sup- 
ported and propagated by Gentiles, so the marvel of today is the 
rapid increase in the number of self-supporting churches and the 
missionary undertakings of Cuban, Porto Rican and Mexican Bap- 
tists. Already, well-trained workers have gone out from Porto Rico 
as from Antioch of old to evangelize Central America. What hath 
God wrought! 


The fifth address reminded the Congress that for missionary work 
it was not needful to go to Africa or to the southern hemisphere. 
Every country has constantly growing in its midst a generation to be 
won, and new countries can be filled with those who break away 
from religious ties. So the Rey. Charles Alvin Brooks, p.p., of 
Chicago, spoke on : 


NON-CHRISTIANS IN THE HOME LAND. 


I used to know of an old lady who insisted that her home was at 
the center of the world, because to her the sky seemed to come down all 
around her. Of course we smile at her naive reasoning but after all 
she was right. All of us live at the center of our world and no 
matter which way we turn it is equally distant to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

Since Christianity is essentially missionary the matter of geo- 
graphy is a mere incident. Christ is at home in all lands and 
naturalized in every language. For the sake of convenience of 
designation and administration we speak of Home Missions and 
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Foreign Missions. As a matter of fact the distinction is purely arti- 
ficial and arbitrary. There is not one motive for Home and another 
for Foreign Missions. And there is not one Commission for evangel- 
izing the distant lands and another for the home lands. Which one 
is nearest to the heart of the Savior of all? 

sy Count Zinzendorf reflected the spirit of Christ when he cried: 
Henceforth all lands are my Fatherland or all lands are my 
Father’s.” 

The Syriac version of the annunciation is true to the genius of 
Christ. The promise and prophecy of the Angel to Mary was: “He 
shall sit upon the throne of his father, David, and rule over the house 
of Jacob forever and of his kingdom there shall be no frontier.” 

When we think in terms of mandates and zones of influence the 
Christian conception balks at geography and is at home only in the 
spirit of the great apostle who said: “I am debtor to all men.” 

My first reaction to the invitation to address the Congress on the 
subject: ‘““Non-Christians in the Home Land,” was to the effect that the 
subject would make no general appeal to the Congress. But as I 
gave it more thought I came to modify my first impression. 

In the first place we need to be reminded, for the sake of the 
younger churches of our World Brotherhood, that what we call Home 
Missions is but a later stage in the development of Foreign Missions. 
As a matter of historical fact the Home Mission enterprise every- 
where began as a Foreign Mission undertaking. That is the story 
of the first centuries of Christianity in Europe and it is a wonderful 
story, full of romance, heroism and splendid triumphs. Every Anglo- 
Saxon in this Congress, and for that matter, all of us, are the pro- 
duct of Missions. At precisely what point “foreign” becomes “home 
missions” it would be difficult to say. 

It is of interest that the modern Baptist movement on the Con- 
tinent of Europe is the outcome of an enterprise projected from 
abroad. Oncken is sent back to Germany by an English Missionary 
Society, is baptizéd by Prof. Sears, an American, and in his zeal goes 
“everywhere preaching the word”. 

I have no desire to glorify America or American and Canadian 
Baptists. What I shall say will be rather by way of illustration of 
the experience of promulgating Christian faith and life among the 
non-Christians in the one home land about which I know most. 

The Home Mission Enterprise in America began as a Foreign 
Mission undertaking. The story of the early discoveries, explorations 
and settlements of America is closely interwoven with the missionary 
zeal of European churches. Religious zeal curiously intermingles 
the zeal for colonial expansion. Balboa crosses the Isthmus of 
Panama, wades out into the Pacific carrying the flag of Spain and the 
cross and symbolically takes possession in the name of his sovereign 
and his Savior. 

The religious wars of Europe had a very immediate bearing on 
much of the colonization of the continent. The New World became an 
asylum for religious refugees, and the mortar for the foundations was 
mixed with blood of martyre. 

The earliest efforts to evangelize the Red Men were inaugurated 
and supported as foreign missions. John Eliot, “the apostle to the 
Indians”, was an appointee of a Scotch missionary society, and David 
Brainerd was commissioned by an English Society for propagating 
the Gospel. Zinzendorf, Wesley, Whitefield and others made journeys 
to the wild American colonies as foreign missionary undertakings. 
With the achievement of independence very naturally the responsi- 
bility for evangelizing the home land rested directly upon the native 
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churches, and in the main, bravely and earnestly they accepted it, 
though a fruitful subject of debate was “the use of means” in the 
salvation of mankind. 

The Home Mission enterprise is inextricably interwoven with the 
making of the nation and the development of the continent. In a 
wholly unique way it has been the privilege of the churches in the 
Western World to participate in laying the foundations of a new 
civilization. The story of the expansion of the nation from east to 
west is also the story of expanding missionary frontiers. As we 
think of the covered wagon, the “prairie schooner” as it was called, in 
which our forefathers treked westward, we are reminded of the 
prophetic insight of that man of vision who stood on the wharf bid- 
ding farewell to a party of outgoing missionaries, “That is what 
steamships are for!” 

The story of those pioneer days is the thrilling chronicle of con- 
quest which has ever made the churches great and kept them true to 
their Founder. It is the story of perils bravely faced, of indomitable 
courage, of undaunted faith, of the endurance of incredible hardships 
and even the surrender of life itself. The frontier was not a saint’s 
retreat. It was rough and godless. Many were the men who had fled 
the law and wanted no legal embarrassment nor morad restraints. 
Their ideal was “no Sunday west of Omaha and no God west of Salt 
Lake City”. It is not simply the annals of denominational zeal but 
of far-sighted statesmanship such as that of Marcus Whitman who 
crossed the continent in the dead of winter to save Oregon to the 
nation: of John Mason Peck who in addition to being an evangelist 
was a pioneer of education. 

About the beginning of independent national life there were 77 
Baptist churches with about 5,000 members. It was 1788 before the 
first Baptist church was established west of the Ohio river, at what 
is now Cincinnati. Chicago will not celebrate its first centennial until 
1933 and that will be the 100th anniversary of the first church 
founded in this metropolis of the west, and we are not ashamed of 
the fact that it was a Baptist Church, and in the true Chicago spirit 
we modestly admit that to this day in that city Baptists rank first 
numerically. It was 1834 before we crossed the Mississippi, and 
1840 before the first Baptist church was established on the Pacific 
coast, then reached by sailing around Cape Horn. When the first 
Baptist Church was established in Oregon its nearest neighbor to 
the east was 2,000 miles away. To-day it will be of some interest to 
the Congress to know that by the process of evangelization our Broth- 
erhood in America now numbers over 8,000,000, white and colored, in 
the states; over 144,000 in Canada and 6,000 in Mexico, a total for 
the continent of 8,474,582 (according to the last year book.) 

But not only have the missionary churches been confronted with 
the challenge of an expanding frontier, they have had also to meet 
the difficult and perplexing problem of interpreting the gospel to 
millions of immigrants, speaking scores of different tongues and 
greatly complicating the unity and solidarity of the nation. 

At the beginning of our national life there were approximately 
4,000,000 of people predominantly Anglo-Saxon and Protestant. At 
first gradually and then more rapidly, at last in overwhelming num- 
bers reaching into millions, the tides of immigration swept in upon 
the new nation just beginning to learn some of the difficult lessons 
of adolescent statehood. To-day out of over 100,000,000 people more 
than 14 per cent. are foreign-born and 20.8 per cent. are the children 
of parents born outside of the United States. In these years we have 
been obliged to assimilate 28,000,000 peoples and endeavor to furnish 
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adequate religious opportunities and privileges. A foreign language 
press has been the principal medium for forming public opinion, 
and foreign colonies have been slow to adjust themselves. The 
evangelical churches have been among the most potent forces for 
assimilation, enlightenment and friendship as well as for interpreting 
the best America has by way of standard and ideals. 

It would be not only unfair but untrue to represent this movement 
as wholly a liability. It has been in many ways a great asset and re- 
inforcement of the moral and spiritual life of the nation. 

In our present day the pioneer missionary opportunities have 
given way to a different and in many ways much more difficult chal- 
lenge. The frontier as such ceased to exist in 1890 and the age-old 
westward march of the Aryan race came to an end on the Pacific 
coast. The frontier has shifted from the west to the east, and the 
Home Missionary task is no longer one of vast distances and remote 
regions but of congested areas and changing urban communities. The 
non-christian in the home land is not someone hundreds of miles 
away separated by wide prairies and lofty mountain ranges. He is our 
neighbor. The Home Mission Problem has become a community 
problem. The man who needs us much lives in our street, or just 
around the corner from us. 

The growth of cities is characteristic of the changing modern 
world. And in America this universal phenomenon reaches its climax, 
for better or for worse. 

In a given area, enclosed in the angle of a line drawn from the 
Twin Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, southward to St. Louis, and 
eastward obliquely to Washington and Baltimore, there is enclosed 
18 per cent. of the geographical territory of the United States, and 
here live 56 per cent. of the population. This is the home of 75 per 
cent. of the immigration and most of the negro northern migration 
which has taken place during the past decade settled here. Here 
are 82 of the 58 cities of over 100,000. Here are all but six of the 
cities of over 250,000, and all but two of the cities of over 500,000. 
This is the new Home Mission frontier. 

The rapid growth of the cities accentuates and aggravates the 
peculiar perils which confront and threaten civilization. Here are 
entrenched in all their force the outstanding obstacles which oppose 
the progress of the Kingdom of God. Like that creation of Mrs. 
Shelley’s “Frankenstein” the city has turned upon its creator and 
threatens to annihilate us. The city is not merely an aggregation of 
people, it is a state of mind. The non-Christian in this area of the 
Home Land is not simply multiplied in numbers, he presents a new 
aspect. He is enmeshed in a different social order which produces a 
different social behavior. 

Not only do “new occasions teach new duties”, but with new 
conditions which confront the church there is a call for a fresh 
orientation as to means and methods and motives. The church in the 
modern urban and industrial areas faces not a theory but a situation 
which tests to the utmost the validity of our gospel and the vitality 
of our faith. 

I wish to bring these remarks to a close with a few words for 
which all the rest is merely an introduction. 

In the first place, the church, if it is to meet its divine re- 
sponsibility for the non-Christian in the home land must accept its 
responsibility for un-Christian conditions. Non-christians are not 
laboratory specimens, isolated in a theological creed,—they are living 
sensitive responsive human beings who are tremendously influenced 
by the community in which they live and work and play. 
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The church which is true to Christ must be concerned, we must 
care. The church unmoved by compassion cannot be Christian. 

In the second place, it must set forth afresh upon aggressive 
conquest. If “no virtue is safe which is not passionate” no church 
ean be truly Christian which is not consistently and constantly 
aggressive. To hold our faith as a set of polite private opinions 
leaves us complacent and comfortable. That kind of a church cannot 
conquer the world. The church confronted with terrific human 
need must have a conviction that it is the agency of a Person and 
Power which is all sufficient. It was to Rome, imperial in evil as well 
as power, that Paul flung his challenge, “I am ‘not ashamed of the 
gospel, for it is the power of God unto salvation”. When Peter and 
John faced the lame man at the gate of the temple they had no 
organization or institution to fall back upon to care for lame men. 
Silver and gold they had none, but they knew themselves to be pos- 
sessed of divine resources which were absolutely adequate. Long 
afterwards a Pope at Rome, rubbing his hands with glee as the 
Church’s millions poured into the treasury, exclaimed: “No longer 
can we say as our father Peter, ‘silver and gold have I none.’” And 
one who stood by retorted sadly: “And no longer do we seem to be 
able to say to the lame, ‘rise up and walk’.” It is of little moment that 
186 denominations in the United States have more than three billions 
of dollars of capital invested in church property and expend annually 
over 800 millions of dollars in operation, if in the face of a city’s 
need we are but helpless bystanders, dumb and impotent. 

The church cannot delegate to either its pastors or its missionaries 
the task of evangelism and of service. When Oncken visited Edin- 
burgh on one occasion and met Dr. Guthrie he was asked how many 
missionaries the German Baptists had. Oncken replied: ‘Seven 
thousand”. Dr. Gutherie, thinking he had, been misunderstood, re- 
peated the question, and Oncken replied: “‘We have 7,000 members and 
they are all missionaries.” 

We cannot be true to Christ and be interested in remote peoples 
while we are indifferent to those about us. We cannot be content to 
support others in doing what we are unwilling to do ourselves.. The 
church must be baptized afresh, not with the zeal of proselytizing, but 
with a tender, gracious and earnest spirit of winsome evangelism. 

And finally, the cross is. still the symbol of vicarious love; and 
love knows no conventions; it cannot be confined to stereotyped pat- 
terns of church programs. This is the genius of Christianity. When 
all else had failed to save, God unveiled the cross. Utter willingness to 
serve at any cost and in any way, to become all things to all men in 
order to save some, is the very essence of the Christian Spirit. Who 
can seriously believe that Christ, if he came again in the flesh to his 
church would be content with its staid respectability and its stereo- 
typed services which leave so much of life untended and so much of 
need unmet? 


Love which was deeply concerned built a House in the ereat in- 
dustrial wilderness at the south of Lake Michigan. Before the 
building was formally dedicated a labor conflict broke out. Shots 
were fired and men were sorely wounded. The hospital, fearful 
of taking sides in an industrial conflict, refused to care for the 
men. The wife of one of them came to the resident nurse in the 
clinic of “The House of Christian Service” and sought aid. The 
men were removed to the House and cared for until cured. When they 
were discharged the grateful wife exclaimed: “In that hospital 
they have many crosses on the outside but no Jesus on the inside. 
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Here you have no crosses on the outside but you surely have Jesus 
on the inside.” 

The one authentic, unmistakable and invincible sign and assurance 
of the mind and spirit of the Redeemer is the ministry of wounded 
hands and feet. 


He touched the leper tenderly, 

So in His hands there came to be 

Wide wounds that were not wrought with nails. 
Alas, our hands are smooth and fair, 

No wound is on them anywhere, 

Nor any scarlet scar of nails. 


His feet were torn of stone and thorn, 
Full slow He moved on roads forlorn, 
But joyous hearts accompanied Him; 
Alas, our feet are softly shod, 

And on the roads that lead to God, 

They have not sought to move with Him. 


And so all wounded by the way, 

He came home at close of day, 
And angels met Him at the Gate. 
Alas, His way we have not known— 
The road forlorn, the wounding stone, 
And no one waits us at the Gate. 


WEDNESDAY, 27th JUNE, 1928. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon three sectional meetings were held, dealing with 
affairs in different regions. In the Congress Hall 


CHINA. 


was the country considered. The chairman was the Rev. B. Grey- 
Griffith, B.A., B.D., Home Secretary of the English B.M.S. After 
devotions led by the Rev. J. H. Franklin, p.p., of the A.B.F.M.S., 
the chairman introduced the subject as follows: 


“God has given man many problems to solve, but none of greater 
importance than that which presents itself.in the Far East at the 
present time. What shall we do?” 

These words may be familiar to some here. They were uttered 
at the first Baptist World’s Congress held in London, 1905, by Timothy 
Richard. We are all sure now that China is a problem, to Diplomatists 
and Economists, to the League of Nations and to Missionary So- 
cieties. It may very well be that our recognition of the problem 
and our bewilderment are nearer reality than the complacency of 
most of us in 1905. We were not left without warning, and in read- 
ing the very remarkable address it is clear that if we had given heed 
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to those words, certainly many of the problems that face us as Mis- 
sionary Societies would not be so aggravated as they are. However, a 
problem is that to which there is a solution—one probably difficult 
to find, and yet one surely that is not impossible for us to find, because 
we know that though we may be confounded and bewildered, the Head 
of the Church is not so. 

We also claim that we have access to His mind and heart, and that 
it is His will we should know what He thinks and purposes concern- 
ing China. And we have one advantage. Those who represented us 
at Jerusalem have told us that they were glad to be Free Churchmen 
because of the freedom we had in dealing with the new situations that 
arise. They were not bound by any bondage of tradition, although 
of course they knew how we are all helped by the inheritance of the 
good in years past. 

This meeting today represents the most difficult bit of country 
connected with the Baptist World Alliance. Serious consideration is 
needed in three directions. 

First there is Education, and the place of our faith in the national 
education of China. Then there are the matters that arise from the 
powerful and almost overwhelming spirit of nationalism now sweeping 
the country, and there are the questions bound up with these first two 
and concerning the relationship of the older churches which sent out 
the Gospel to China, and the new churches arising in that land. 

It will be impossible to deal with any of these matters in detail, 
but I think that so far as we are concerned who belong to the British 
Baptist Missionary Society, there are two principles which are de- 
termining. 

The first is that we cannot deny, nod do we choose to deny, to any 
body of Believers anywhere, the freedom which we claim for ourselves 
in Christ, and especially would this be the case for those who are our 
children in spirit and in the faith. If they decide to take a certain 
course, we cannot hinder them. It may be of course that they will 
take a line which cannot command our approval, but they will never 
be without our benediction. 

The second principle is, that we also as Societies must retain that 
liberty which makes us Missionary. We cannot surrender the mis- 
sionary note nor the missionary purpose. If we did that, we should 
cease to be. A time may come when missionary societies from with- 
out must be prepared to die in China, but that must be an act of moral 
self-sacrifice and not of suicide. Sometimes outwardly there is no dif- 
ference between suicide and sacrifice, yet one is that kind of denial 
of life which prevents us taking it again, and the other is that kind 
of denial of life which gives us authority to take it again. It does 
not appear to us that that time has yet come. For a long while, 
so it would seem, there will be the call for definite and distinct evan- 
gelising work, that those who are sent out by our Societies can best 
do. We cannot with-hold the supreme gift we have in trust, namely 
that of redeemed and redeeming personality. It is clear, however, 
that those whom we send must be ready ever to work with the church, 
and within the church, and always for the church. 

One word is needed above all others at present. It is “patience”. 
Patience first of all with the Chinese Christians. And our surely is 
the patience of hope, for we cannot allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out giving thanks to God for the wonderful witness borne in so many 
places and so many ways in these dark and troublous times by those 
Christians, a large company, who have proved themselves faithful. 
The measure of their difficulty is greater than we can tell, and the 
value of their testimony will go far beyond anything we may compute. 
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And if at any time there has been failure, we cannot forget that what 
they are is largely what we have made of them, and it is possible 
that there are certain truths, both concerning the Gospel and con- 
cerning the Church, which we have neglected to proclaim. It is pos- 
sible that there has been false emphasis on our part, forgetting that we 
were dealing with men and women who had not the background which 
is ours. We must be prepared to find in any failure that may be on 
the part of the Chinese Christians, no so much theirs as ours. 

_ _We must also have patience with ourselves. Any work worth doing 
is beyond the generation that attempts it. It is part of the allurement 
of God that no one generation is allowed to complete the task which it 
conceives of as particularly its own. Even for Societies as for men, 
the reach must exceed the grasp. 

And certainly we must have patience with God. As has been said 
many times, we are in such a hurry, and it would appear as if God 
were not. But then the purpose is His, and it is our privilege, yet 
no other than a privilege, to share in His purpose. He determines 
times and seasons. The one word is “patience”. 

In differing places the battle is the same everywhere, and under 
varying forms there is but one final enemy. I hesitate to give a name, 
but I sometimes think it is always “Pan”, which is the lowering of 
the meaning of life, and the loosing the sense of its absolute neces- 
sity of the grace of God, and its immeasurable greatness in Christ. 

Paganism is rife in Canada as in China, and idolatry is in Toronto 
as in Tokio. 

We now realise as never before that while we from the older 
Christian countries have surely learned something of Christ during 
the years, which we have been privileged to transmit, they also in the 
more recent lands have gained something as they have stepped out 
into the light of Christ, which we all need. We are brethren one of 
another. 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE AND THE UNFINISHED TASK 
IN CHINA. 


T. C. Bau, China. 


There are now in China more than 8,000 churches and 400,000 
Christians. They are the result of Missionary work for more than 
one hundred years. The lives of thousands of missionaries, who 
gave themselves willingly to the Chinese people, and the services they 
rendered are not wasted but fruitful. The Redemptive power of 
Jesus Christ working through the consecrated lives of missionaries 
and Chinese Christians, has saved thousands and thousands from 
their sins. This is a great miracle, which is possible only by Jesus 
Christ Himself. God has worked with them. That work belongs to 
Him. Lives have been changed; men and women after they become 
Christians are different. Both individually and collectively, Christian 
spirit and influence have been shown, and expressed in the lives of 
many simple-heaited believers. 

_At the time of persecution and suffering, the Christians have 
shown good spirit. We know now what it means to us, when we 
believe in Christ. Our experience has taught us many lessons. 
Christian character has been strengthened through suffering, and we 
understand that every one of us will have to be bearers of the Cross 
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of Jesus Christ, and stand courageously upon our faith in Him before 
all kinds of difficulties and persecutions. The missionaries have 
accomplished a great thing in that land, and their contribution to the 
life of the Nation is very noteworthy. 


The Chinese people can never be won over to Christ by money or 
force. But the love of Christ expressed in the lives of human beings 
is the most powerful thing in the world. Our Chinese people cannot 
help, but accept Him, as He loves us so much. We are His people. 
Once we know Him, we will follow Him most closely and tell our 
people the name of Christ, the Saviour of individuals and of Nations. 


It is a great task, a great responsibility too. The young, immature 
and inexperienced Chinese Church has a burden, too heavy and too 
great. But we are very conscious of it. We will do our best. And 
we want to have help from our sister churches. It is a challenge to 
the Christian Churches in the world that the great mass of 400,000,000 
should be reached as soon as possible, and the great land—cities, 
towns and villages—should be touched by the Gospel. 


Particularly at this time of the reconstruction of the Nation, 
Christianity should make its best contribution to China. She needs 
Christ. Let us join our hands to preach His Gospel, and give Christ— 
the greatest Gift from God, our Father—to her people. 


Missionary work in the past hundred years was a great thing. 
Yet it has but begun for to-day, new and greater opportunities have 
come and doors are open for still wider evangelism. 


We need more missionaries now than ever before. Come and help 
us. Let us work together in the building of the Kingdom of God in 
our beloved country. 


The second speaker was the Rev. Donald Fav, B.A., B.D., of 
Chengtu, where he is dean of the department of religion in the West 
China Union University, and also pastor of a church. He gave the 
following addresses on 


THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE OF CHANGING CHINA. 


For the past few years our friends in the West have been puzzled 
by the situation in China. As the condition in China is so changing it 
is difficult for anyone interested in that land to have an accurate pic- 
ture of conditions. In order to simplify the matter is is my purpose 
to remove your doubts and puzzles by first hand information. 


Simply stated the situation is that China is young. Now youth 
is the time for happiness, and China is happy in her new spirit of 
nationalism. Youth is the time for change, and change is everywhere 
in China. Youth is the time for transition, and China is certainly in 
a state of transition. One who takes a trip to China and studies her 
Ai hae status, cannot fail to be struck with the transitional con- 

itions. 


A review of her political situation will illustrate this transitional 
condition. Politically China was an absolute monarchy. There was 
no freedom, privilege, or right whatever. Sixteen years ago the 
people of China became tired of the power of the emperor, turned 
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down the monarchy and established a republic. Since that time China 
has been much occupied with civil war, faction fighting faction and 
parties struggling within themselves. However, the question is not 
that of the length of the struggle but of the cause for which she 
fights. As long as she is fighting for some worthy purpose she should 
be respected for her struggle. She is fighting for real democracy, 
to rid her people from imperialism on the one hand and from com- 
munism on the other. 


It may be thought that this has taken a long time but it is to be 
remembered that it took thirty years to unite the thirteen colonies of 
the United States of America into the first really democratic nation 
in the world. It took one century for France to get settled after the 
awful blood-shed in her country. China is a larger country than 
eanpe surely it must take longer to lead her to normal and prosperous 
conditions. 


Throughout the period of her transition, China has been surrounded 
on the one hand by imperialism, and on the other by communism. 
The Chinese are well known to be great imitators. Between these 
bye extremes lies Christian democracy, which we hope China will de- 
velop. 


In the social and moral spheres, transition is as apparent as in the 
political. All the moral standards of the past have been broken down 
by Western civilization, and new moral standards have not as yet been 
formed by the people. The West has given us materialism, but this 
has been proved a failure by China. After materialism there came 
the intellectualism which has helped China a great deal, but is is 
not the only thing to build up China. It helps to produce leaders of 
great ability, but not leaders of fine character. Ability without char- 
acter is dangerous, character without ability is useless. We want, 
not either one but both. 


This all points to the great responsibility of the Christian Church 
for the future of China. But is the Church able to take this re- 
sponsibility? When we study the history of the Chinese Christian 
Church we realize that the Church in China is still enjoying the infant 
period. She too, is young and in the age of transition. There is no 
one in China who would deny that the missionaries have been the 
pioneers and promoters and social workers of the Church in China. 
Through their great efforts and sacrifices many things have been 
accomplished but we cannot rest satisfied with accomplishments, for 
they but give us the greater opportunity. Moreover, the Chinese 
leaders are no longer comfortable in seeing their missionary friends 
carry on the work but themselves wish to share in the responsibilities. 


Once the missionaries were the dominant power in the work. Then 
came the period in which they took the Chinese to be their associates. 
Now even this has passed and in many places the Chinese are re- 
garded as co-workers, and everything is done on the basis of mutual 
responsibility. The time has come for the Chinese to take the leader- 
ship, while the missionaries stand by to help_and advise them. You 
have been praying for the day to come when the Chinese could take the 
work over, now there are so many able Chinese leaders that your 
prayer has really been answered. 


This ability of the Chinese is noticeable in two ways. First, dur- 
ing the evacuation of the missionaries they carried on the work and in 
many places there has been even more rapid growth than formerly. 
The second point is that they have held to their faith in Christ no 
matter what the danger and in spite of every threat. 
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_ But since we have not reached the ideal stage, missionaries are 
still necessary. The Chinese people want you to return, they welcome 
you heartily; but it.is important that our friends return with no 
sense of superiority but with the attitude of equality. They welcome 
you back to work with them, but not for them. It is still necessary 
that some young people from the West should volunteer as new 
workers for China, and I appeal to you to continue to send your best 
and to support the work by your prayer. 


The third address was given by Miss Sallie Priest of Shanghai, 
who told of 


JESUS UPLIFTED IN CHINESE LIVES 


A missionary from China is asked many questions about that 
great country. I think one of the questions most frequently asked 
during the past year has been, “Will Christianity live in China?” 
An answer to this question is found in the life stories of Chinese 
Christians for we know that while Jesus lives in hearts, and His 
spirit is manifested in lives, Christianity can not die. From various 
sources, I have gathered a few of these stories, which illustrate how 
Jesus has been, and is being, uplifted in the lives of Chinese 
Christians. 

There is in Shanghai an auditorium known as Martyr’s Memorial 
Hall. On the walls of this Auditorium are bronze tablets on which 
are inscribed the names of Chinese Christians who, during the Boxer 
uprising, gave their lives rather than deny Him who died for them. 
Their stories, and those of many others who lived at that time, read 
like the sufferings of the heroes of faith as recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, “Others were put to death, refusing the de- 
liverance offered to them; others again were tested by mockery and 
scourging, yes and by chains and imprisonment. They were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, they were tried by temptation, they were 
put to death with the sword. They went from place to place in sheep- 
skin enduring want, oppression and cruelty.” 

Listen to the story of one of these martyrs. His home was in 
north China in Tungchow, his business was in Peking. Hearing 
rumors of the persecution of Christians, he feared for the safety of 
his family and started to join them in Tungchow. At an inn along 
the way, he was recognized as a Jesus person, stripped of his clothes, 
tied with ropes upon a cart and taken to Tungchow for trial. 

There, before a magistrate and.an angry mob, he confessed to his 
love for Jesus, and to his desire to see others take upon themselves 
the name of Christian. He ended his testimony by saying, “That is 
my faith. I am not afraid to die, but I will not give up Jesus.” As 
he kneeled, praying, they killed him. 

Again, a frail woman was kept in prison for weeks. She was 
daily offered her freedom if she would renounce Jesus and burn 
incense before an idol, and daily she refused to do so. She was 
finally executed for her persistent answer, “I am” to the question, 
“Are you a Jesus person?” 

There are stories of whole families wandering from place to 
place, hiding here and there, only to be found, persecuted, and in 
many cases killed for their faith in Jesus. Old men and young men, 
old women and young women and dear little children remained loyal 
to Jesus through cruel mockery and scourging. Could there be a more 
convincing answer to the question, “Will Christianity live in China?” 
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But to die rather than deny faith in Jesus is not the only way 
Chinese Christians have proved their loyalty to Him. Many of them 
have let others see Jesus in their daily lives, and surely there is no 
finer way of proving sincere devotion to Him and to His cause. 

In Central China, a rich rice merchant became a Christian. As 
he studied the life of Jesus, he became convinced that changes must 
be made in his own life if he would be a true follower of Jesus, and 
if he would win others to him. He was greatly impressed by the 
desire of Jesus to honor the Father, the Father’s house and the 
Father’s day. For weeks he was greatly troubled about keeping his 
rice shop open on Sunday, and finally decided to close it. Business 
dropped off for a while, but he persisted in refusing to break the Sab- 
bath. Six days in the week, he gave good measure and honest 
change, and gradually his trade came back. His regular customers 
learned to buy their Sunday supply of rice on Saturday, and the 
farmers learned to bring their products in on Monday instead of 
Sunday morning. Sunday observance was only one of the ways this 
Christian business man proved his loyalty to Jesus. At his death, 
he left a fortune, but the richest heritage of his children and friends, 
is the memory of a life which sincerely endeavored to exemplify 
the teachings of Jesus. 

In South China, a grandmother accompanied a sick relative many 
miles to a hospital. As she visited the hospital day by day, she 
heard for the first time of the Great Physician, and she was greatly 
moved by the story. Returning to her home, she took great pleasure 
in telling her neighbors of the new experiences which the trip had 
given her. Among the strange things which she had seen and heard, 
she loved best to tell the wonderful story of a God of love who gave 
His only son to die for the world. She began to worship, in addition 
.to her idols, this God of love and His Son, Jesus Christ, of whom she 
knew so little. Another illness came in the home, and another visit 
was made to the distant hospital. This time, the grandmother stayed 
in the hospital and so had a better opportunity of hearing the gospel 
story, and of learning better how to worship the One she already 
loved. 

Returning home rejoicing in the knowledge of His love for her, 
and of her salvation through Him, she cast away her idols. Her 
family met with persecution because of her belief. Their business, 
that of selling medicine, was broken up, and they were forced to 
move to another village. But the grandmother had met Jesus, and 
so changed was her life, and so sincerely did she love Him, that other 
members of her family soon accepted Him, and together they learned 
how to serve Him. Among her descendants in South China to-day, 
are brave young lives witnessing for Jesus under difficult and trying 
circumstances. 

Also from South China comes the story of the son of an official 
who remained true to Jesus when to do so required courage and 
honest conviction. This young man was converted in a Christian 
school. His father, upon hearing of his conversion, refused to allow 
him to join the Church or to continue his studies in a Christian 
school. Unprotesting, the young man went about the tasks his father 
assigned in his office—but he had learned to pray. A Christian school 
mate joined him in prayer for the father’s conversion and for the 
father’s permission to enter a Christian college. In the late summer, 
the father went to him one day and gave him money for further 
study, and permission to choose the college which he would attend. 
Needless to say, his choice was a Christian school. Here he ranked 
high in his Class work, and received a prize for having done more 
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for his school than any other student. Two brothers and two sisters 
have become Christians through his influence. His father? Not yet. 
During the recent restlessness in China, this young man stood firm 
and unashamed in his belief in Jesus through mockery and threats. 
He is again in school, this time in the United States. His purpose in 
continuing his studies is to be well prepared as a Christian educator 
to lead the youth of China, who come under his teaching, to higher 
planes where they will find the more abundant life. And who can 
Sacer the extent of the influence of a consecrated teacher in any 
and? 

How the Christlike patience and forgiveness of a Chinese teacher 
attracted the attention of a father and mother, how such an attitude 
toward a headstrong girl caused them to marvel, and how through 
contact with Jesus in the life of one of his followers, they became 
interested in studying His teachings, is a beautiful story. The girl, 
determined to have her own way, left her home and went to a distant 
city. The father declared that no longer was she a daughter of his 
and that he would do nothing about it. The Christian teacher took 
the long journey and persuaded the wilful girl to return with her. 
For some weeks, she lived with the teacher in the school. When their 
love for their child won the parents’ consent to her return to her 
own home. The re-united family began to attend Bible classes and 
Church services. The result of their interest is a Christian family 
in which father, mother, daughter and son are striving to follow 
Jesus and lead others to Him. When the son graduated from a 
Christian college, the pastor of the Church and a few of the friends 
of the family were invited to the home for an afternoon. The 
parents wanted their friends to join them in thanking God for giving 
the son the opportunity to prepare himself for efficient service. 
Earnest prayers were made for God’s continued guidance and help 
for the young man. He is now principal of a school for boys, and 
influencing many young lives for good. The Chinese teacher, through 
whom Jesus found this family, can no longer conduct her work be- 
cause of the disturbed conditions in the locality where her school is 
situated, but her heart must rejoice as she sees the work of this 
young man. 

Will Christianity live in China? The past is rich with stories of 
Chinese Christians who were faithful to Christ even to the point of 
dying for their faith in Him; the present contributes its examples of 
courageous witnessing to their faith in Christ by Chinese Christians, 
and the future glows bright with the reassuring words of Jesus Him- 
self, “My sheep listen to My voice, and I know them and they 
follow me. I give them the Life of the Ages, and they shall never, 
never perish, nor shall any foe wrest them from My hand. What 
My Father has given Me is more precious than all besides, and no 
one is able to wrest anything from My Father’s Hand. 


The fourth, and closing address, for there was no discussion, was 
made by the Rev. Hjalmar Danielson of Stockholm, where he is pastor 
of the first church, also chairman of the Foreign Mission Board. His 
ery was 


CHINA FOR CHRIST. 


China is a giant; China is a great question; China forms the great- 
est problem for modern missions. The world-famed wall on the 
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northern boundary of old China is a symbol for a people who separated 
from other peoples, who hated and feared foreigners, who only with 
much unwillingness opened the door for those whose powerful hands 
knocked. 

,An unknown land is always attractive. So masses of people in 
the West have looked to the East, and have been astonished. Here is 
a nation that wrote, thousands of years before Christ; that discovered 
the magnetic needle, that used gunpowder in fireworks, that printed, 
thousands of years before the West; that has produced porcelain and 
silk from times immemorial; whose intellectual gifts are equal to 
those of Europe, while they excel in diligence, perseverance, thrift, and 
reverence for old age. 

Among these millions there are various kinds of religious con- 
victions. The teaching of Tao and of the Buddha have made broad 
ways; Islam is fighting to conquer the masses: but the real result 
is a continual sinking, and a cruel idolatry. Thousands of temples, 
in a unique style, are seen everywhere; thousands of priests mutter 
secret prayers behind the rushing daily life: but the people walk in the 
dark night of superstition, adoring the spirits of their fathers and 
the hundred gods of their imagination. The Chinese eyes are bound, 
they cannot lift their gaze to the living God: they bind the feet of 
their women, they despise their little children. China is a land of 
stagnation, whose powers are paralyzed by paganism, whose national 
spirit has found its symbol in the dreams of the opium-smoker. Hence 
China, the greatest nation in the world, has very often been a play- 
thing for other peoples, while masses of its own population live in 
starvation. 

Greedy eyes have gloated over China. Politicians dream always 
of new concessions; many of them have often planned attacks by 
soldiers and vessels, to chip off a bit from this large land. Men 
skilled in the art of making money anywhere, never despising the 
glimmering gold, have not waited long to exploit this eastern land. 
“China for the West” has been the war cry; and in repeated battles, 
bloody and cruel, the millions of the blue dragon have had to recog- 
nize their weakness before smaller nations which understand better 
mere warfare. There is indeed something good when different civil- 
izations meet; but we of the West feel ashamed of the traffic in liquor 
and opium forced upon a defenceless land. 

Missionary people view mankind with other feelings. The mission- 
ary is a child of God, won and inspired by heavenly love; so he 
steadily aims to bring spiritual knowledge to all nations: “China for 
Christ” is his watchword. The church of Persia, miscalled by the 
Greeks ‘Nestorian’, pioneered in the seventh century. The church of 
Rome followed nine centuries later, with such leaders as Francis 
Xavier: but it is more of a system than a mission. A holy sunshine 
bathes the London Missionary Society; when in 1807 the young doctor, 
John Morrison stood before the locked gates of China with the holy 
gospels in his hands, a new day dawned for the millions shrouded in 
darkness. The success of the work has been a dream! Missions in 
China have captured the hearts of all Christians; warm and zealous 
peoples have offered millions and millions again for that undertaking, 
sending throngs of good workers to the ripening fields. This day we 
think with holy love of the great work of our Baptist brethren in 
that Eastern land: as chairman of the Foreign Mission Board in 
Sweden, I must be allowed to tell our joy in having 34 missionaries 
at the front, with 94 native workers. The faithful proclaimer, the 
inspired soul-winner, the zealous teacher, the trained translator, the 
skilled surgeon, the thousands of voluntary workers, the missions in 
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tent and chapel, on market and street—all, all are arrows in our 
great Saviour’s quiver, fitted by His grace to make His will plain to 
this sinking nation. 

The crisis. China at present is the boiling pot in the east. It 
may seem at times a chaos without meaning, but keen eyes may de- 
tect some rays of hope. Poor China has experienced many different 
troubles, but has now to face her largest. The national tide is turn- 
ing. The giant is awakening from his sleep of millenniums, and is 
full of anger and bitterness. This national feeling is a new phen- 
omenon; Chinese hitherto have been little fond of their native land. 
The situation is altered, and we have to reckon with a hot agitation. 
All things must be investigated. The European cry of Freedom for 
Science has not been proclaimed in China with no result; her masses, 
with the intellectuals in the van, are searching and asking everywhere. 
The Chinese have running in their veins a mighty suspicion of every- 
thing from abroad. The day for thinking is at hand. Century by 
century it has seen itself outmanoeuvred by the smart European, 
whose hands seized the reins by dint of greater cunning and greater 
force. The time is at hand to test everything that comes from abroad 
—and missions are from abroad. From the far west men and women 
have come with a new message from a new God, saying that the 
Chinaman must leave his idols and bow to a living God. Wondering 
and astonished, the native has seen these messengers, has watched 
their holy life of self-sacrifice, and he knows well the difference be- 
tween them and the men who work for bad motives. But will he 
remember that in these stormy times? Note this also; the Chinese 
claim for rights and freedom is exactly in harmony with the gospel, 
which speaks of the brotherhood of man, giving the same value to a 
Chinaman as to an Englishman. And so the tide swells, threaten- 
ing to engulf all missions. I hear from the field that of 8,000 mis- 
sionaries, only 800 are there. Hundreds and thousands of our best 
workers have left the land, seing the mission in the gravest danger, 
but shut out from power to help. 

On top of other miseries came the civil war. Nothing is worse 
for a nation: “every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation”. For seventeen years China has been torn to pieces by 
a most cruel civil war; there are now about a million of soldiers 
ready to massacre and slay. Their leaders lust to extort and destroy, 
and we can see no likely end. As a pendant to the war, is the 
swarm of banditti, men of the worst sort, thieves, slaughterers. With 
refined skill they carry off rich men of the highest rank as hostages, 
to be ransomed with vast sums. The people are helpless, ordinary 
work is desolated. To make the situation more desperate, the harvest 
failed last year owing to drought. From some provinces there 
is a mass migration to Manchuria in search of better conditions; but 
the transport is often so wretched you would think the ships were 
carrying not men, but cattle. 

These conditions involve great risks for missions. The tide of 
nationalism has stirred the Chinese Christians, and many of them 
desire strongly to transfer the responsibility, even for mission work, 
from Europeans to natives. On this point we may say that friends 
of the mission do not think their work a failure, if the transfer can 
be effected in a sound spirit; for China must ‘be Christianised by 
Chinese. Yet trained missionaries view the situation with much 
anxiety. We must ask ourselves if the young churches have enough 
experience and power for such an undertaking; and if there are 
leaders of such good quality as are needed at this crisis. No one 
dares to give an unqualified yes to such questions. Against their as- 
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pirations we must take into account the many men who strive with 
much energy to lead their people backward; they are potential perils 
to their nation. The ideals of Confucius have never been abandoned, 
and these are, “Back to the fathers!” Both Laotse and Buddhism 
think much in the same way. And it appears evident that many men 
of this type propose to replace Christ by Adoration of the Ancients. 
The leaders here are of course men whose association with Christianity 
is most slender; but everyone can see that when the bells ring Victory 
for this cause, "then Christian missions will have failed. 

China for Christ! Look on the bright sunshine above the gloomy 
clouds. The great King has been using His fan, the chaff fills the 
air, but the wheat abides. Crowds of native Christians have begun to 
work very zealously; they do their best to steer between rapids and 
rocks, shoals and whirlpools. A missionary told me lately about a 
young man of the highest rank, who hag started as an evangelist 
and is leading many to Christ. Our brother, with more than twenty 
years’ experience, writes that never before has he seen such hunger 
for the gospel. He and his comrades in the Swedish Baptist mission 
go forth to a well-planned series of meetings in tent and chapels, and 
they report uninterrupted success. The fire of prayer is kindled in 
thousands of hearts, and a wave of responsibility searches every 
spot. 
China for Christ! No one can fortell when this prolonged crisis 
will end, but one thing is clear to every Christian. The greatest 
nation in the world is in the greatest peril; this is our great oppor- 
tunity to stretch out a helping hand. The problem is very trouble- 
some, to solve it will redound to our honour. We must understand the 
heart of this national tide, it is not enough to condemn it. A sound 
insight, influenced by right feeling, will aid us in some measure to 
recollect that every people has an obligation to itself. Further, 
every law as to national discrimination must be repealed. Laws 
conferring a special status on Europeans are by no means fitted for 
missionaries, and have long been condemned by all Christian workers: 
Our missionaries put their trust in the living God. Moreover, it is 
an open question whether it is possible to heal the wounds inflicted 
by these laws. By degrees, we must hand over the responsibility for 
the mission to the Chinese. When they talk about a foreign tinge 
in all the work, they are not always unjust. And perhaps there 
have been moments when some new worker in a hasty temper forgot 
the reverence due to a Chinaman. All despotic rule must be trodden 
down. Where there is good understanding of the needs of the mis- 
sion, the association with native leaders has been constantly waxing 
strong, and fine work has been done in educating them. We do well 
to expand this side of our mission, and meanwhile to tell the churches 
that the day is not far distant when the burden and the leadership 
must be theirs. Such a task is possible for a good missionary, and his 
noble treatment of this problem will greatly enlarge his influence. 

A problem more difficult to handle arises from the fact that the 
young church, claiming full right to decide the affairs of the mission, 
is yet not economically able to deal with the situation. There is urgent 
need for gifts no smaller than before, because any lessening will 
break the front. Here we must persuade ourselves, and freely give 
as we have done for hundreds of years, although the work will have 
changed its form. With this pressing demand, there is no use in 
compromise; it behoves us to give a worthy and generous response. 

But our greatest task is to proclaim to this stony land, Christ, 
Christ alone; even as the apostle decided to know nothine but Christ, 
Christ crucified. The attacks in the West on Christ and the Bible 
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are not hidden from Asiatics, whose hearing is keen. Every voice 
proclaiming some radical hypothesis instead of a living Christ, is 
bringing this people harm; they had too much speculation be- 
fore. Their great need is a message about a mighty Saviour, who 
died for our sins, and is risen from the dead, able to save to the 
uttermost those who come to God through Him. This must be the 
centre, from which all our messages must radiate. 

China for Christ! Christ on the throne in that colossal kingdom, 
would change not China alone, but all the world. With such a tool 
in His hand, our Lord would multiply His influence, and masses of 
the Chinese as God’s emissaries would create such an impression as 
never before; for there is something of the Jew in a Chinaman. 
Should not Christ have China as His own? Among the many diadems 
on His head, shall not one be this great people, today painfully groping 
in the valley of darkness and sin? For this, Morrison prayed; for 
this, Hudson Taylor wept; for this, burning hearts have offered and 
fought in the murkiest of times. And this is our hope in the pause of 
the conflict; with joy in the heart we raise the torches in the darkness 
of life, till the Sun shall arise. 

China for Christ! The people under the mission banner now face 
their severest task. Have we courage for our great responsibility? 
Will this Congress respond to our Lord’s invitation, who will begin 
the new epoch in this wonderful enterprise? Go on, go on, you hal- 
lowed pioneers. Let every agency press forward. Here is room for 
preacher, for teacher, for man of prayer, for man of sacrifice. This 
is the pressing moment, this is the time for the decisive battle. And 
there must be victory for the Lord Jesus Christ, for He Himself is 
leading us on, and the holy anointing is in our souls. O that we too 
may see “and behold a great multitude, which no one can number, 
out of every nation and tribe and people and tongue, standing before 
the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, with palms 
in their hands!” 


INDIA. 


The second Sectional Meeting was for those more closely con- 
cerned with India and Burma. It was held at the same hour in the 
John Clifford Hall, conducted by the Rev. W. Probert Phillips, of 
Sydney, Australia, who opened with prayer. 

The first speaker was the Rev. James Mursell, A.T.s., a member 
of committee of the English Baptist Missionary Society, who spoke 
as follows: 


In the absence of an expert from the field I have been asked to 
represent the B. M. S. at this conference. In venturing a task which 
claims knowledge at once wide and more intimate than I possess I 
throw myself upon the sympathetic forbearance of this gathering. 

William Carey, whose earlier purpose was to go to the South Seas, 
was guided in the providence of God to India, which Dr. A. T. 
Pierson once described as the pivotal centre of Oriental races and 
religions. The phrase reminds us that India by its geographical posi- 
tion, its vast and conglomerate population, its ancient civilization, the 
character of, its people, of its social order and of its religions was 
bound to present peculiar difficulties to the Christian missionary and 
yet when won for Christ was likely to be of incalculable influence in 
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the furtherance of the gospel and the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
The history of 186 years of evangelical endeavour, in spite of many 
wonders wrought in the Redeemer’s name, has proved the difficulty of 
the task and the emergence of such men as Keshub Chunder Sen and 
of Sadhu Sundar Singh confirms the hope that a Christian India will 
be the joy of the whole earth. Superficially disappointing as the 
comparatively meagre results of missionary enterprise there appear 
to be to those who crave for swifter harvests than the far off interest 
of tears—great doings have been achieved as well as attempted for 
God since Carey founded the Serampore Mission and the stir and 
unrest of to-day give promise of even greater things at hand. 

My business this afternoon is to present you with a summary 
report of the sprit and purpose with which the B. M. S. looks out 
upon the amazingly critical and hopeful situation which India unfolds 
before the gospel messenger to-day. Until the close of last century 
our work was mainly evangelistic. The value of educational and 
medical adjuncts to the work was not underestimated, but adequate 
means for the developments which they involved were not available 
or only in small measure. Since the beginning of the present century 
owing to the great Arthington bequest by which nearly two and one- 
half million dollars were made available, and made so with the 
stipulation that the whole sum should be spent on new work and spent 
within a specified period now nearly at an end, a wide extension of 
our operations has been brought about; new fields have been oc- 
cupied with remarkable results and a great development of edu- 
cational and medical work has taken place to the immense enrich- 
ment of the mission as a whole. I think it would be true to say that 
the schools and dispensaries and hospitals associated with the 
B. M. S. in India are thoroughly furnished for the good work they 
seek to carry on and second to none in efficiency and usefulness. For 
this I for one am thankful to God. 

At the same time every development has its danger and the 
danger of improved means is lest the end should be obscured and 
even supplanted by the means. The institution may be built so big 
that the purpose for which it was built is hidden from sight. This 
has occurred again and again in the history of Christian organiz- 
ations; it is a tendency apparently which cannot be escaped; and 
the development of machinery in the field abroad is as susceptible 
of it as are such developments at home. Thus it is that these de- 
sirable enlargements and improvements of the work tend to involve 
consequences scarcely foreseen when they were undertaken. They 
affect to some extent, for example, the type of applicants for work 
abroad. Where missionary work was almost entirely evangelistic the 
appeal it made was simple and straightforward. Every missionary 
expected to be an evangelist and looked forward to preaching the 
gospel in bazaars and villages and to the hardships and hazards 
which such itinerancy involved. But the appeal is much more various 
to-day. There is great gain in that fact and for that very reason 
there is grave peri]. A brilliant man may be drawn to the mission 
fields to-day from complex motives. The main attraction, not the 
only one perhaps, may be the opportunity of directing a big institution 
under unusual conditions. The development of missionary organiza- 
tion may attract men of superior academic equipment but of less 
evangelistic passion than of yore. The fascination of the machine 
rather than the winning of lives to Christ may be the ruling motive 
of their choice. Again, there are consequences on the field. The 
centre of gravity in our operations there has shifted somewhat. The 
institutions that have been called into existence must be maintained; 
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they must be manned; the work they carry on must be, so far as 
possble, the last to suffer alike from incompetent staffing and from 
understaffing. That is one of the necessities of the situation. Im- 
portant and valuable institutions cannot lightly be allowed to go to 
rack and ruin; useful machinery must, if possible, be kept going. What 
does this mean? A concrete answer to that question was given me 
less than a month ago from a missionary’s life. At the beginning 
of what unexpectedly proved to be his last term of service abroad, 
he asked to be employed in itinerating work. He felt that side of it 
was in danger of neglect. His request was acceded to and he looked 
forward to at least five years of preachng the gospel in regions be- 
yond. But in less than 15 months he was recalled. Retrenchment 
had become imperative. The staff of an institution in the city, small 
enough already, had to be still further depleted. The machine must 
be kept going; the institution must be maintained. He recognized the 
necessity as clearly as his colleagues, if perhaps a shade more sadly, 
and he returned to the city and the work of itineration was abandoned 
or left in the hands of a native worker. 

One other aspect of the matter claims a word, its reaction on the 
native church. One of the most welcome aspects in our work in 
India to-day is the movement, long delayed but now apparent, of the 
native church toward independence. Signs of awakening self-consci- 
ousness are manifesting themselves. This is a movement to be 
fostered with great joy. We should be ready to run risks in order 
to assist its progress and to abandon preconceived ideas as to the 
forms its development may assume. It does not follow that because 
a certain church order suits America or Britain that it will suit 
India, or that our view of the New Testament Church government 
will be the view of our brethren there. This, however, is somewhat 
by the way. The point I wish to make is that the development of 
the institutional side of our missionary enterprise may, unless care- 
fully watched, tend to delay or to defiect the natural growth of in- 
digenous Christianity. Almost inevitably it delays the hour when our 
people in India can be set free from what to them is foreign direction. 
The church in India, whatever be the situation elsewhere, does not 
readily, it seems, produce Christian men capable of directing wisely 
such institutions as we now maintain. I hazard the suggestion that 
it never will until it is allowed to make the experiment and bungle it 
to begin with. Anyhow, it is appears as if this side of our work will 
necessitate a much longer period than would otherwise be the case, 
the presence on the field, of missionaries from the homeland. 

I have mentioned these tendencies and possibilities not in order 
to prejudice the value of the work to which in the very nature 
of things they are attached, but that I may say that our missionaries 
on the field and the officers and committee of the society at home are 
aware of them, are alive to the perils as well as to the enormous gains 
which recent developments in these directions carry at heart, and pro- 
pose by the help of God to go on with the supreme task committed to 
our hands. We British Baptists, like Baptists all over the world, are 
evangelical and evangelistic people. We recognize that our possession 
and enjoyment of the glorious gospel of the grace of God is our 
solemn responsibility as well as our salvation and our unspeakable joy. 
We may have accepted the great opportunity of enlarging our enter- 
prise and of developing our organization without fully realizing some 
of the perils involved but we have begun to learn already by ex- 
perience and we mean to get on with the job of preaching the gospel 
to every creature. We do not propose to allow the evangelistic side of 
our work to slack off and we propose to see to it that our medical 
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and educational work so far from diverting our evangelistic passion 
into any side issue, however valuable, shall provide fresh channels for 
its expression. The gospel of Him who is the propitiation for our sins 
and not for ours only but also for the sins of the whole world is our 
most precious treasure and our most sacred trust and we pray to be 
tava to our share in the great task of preaching Him to every 
creature. 


The second address drew attention to the field long famous among 
Americans as the Lone Star mission. But it is viewed differently from 
within, and the Indian view was set forth by the Rev. Gladstone 
Koppole, mM.A., of Madras, who spoke on 


OUR TELUGU BAPTIST CHURCHES. 


1. Our Schools. Over forty years ago my father had to run away 
from his village home to join a Christian school. Today, in the 
Telugu field, there are over 1,200 village schools; and about 33,000 
boys and girls are being reached with Christian education and train- 
ing. The small school-houses are also the village churches, and form 
the advance base of operations, outposts of Christian education, civili- 
zation, and instruction. The village teacher-pastor is a poor and un- 
assuming person, but he and his wife are verily the salt of the village. 
Some times he is persecuted and ill-treated, but very often he is the 
village scribe, oracle, doctor and lawyer combined in one, and some- 
times even the judge and the jury. I remember the time when I 
visited the village where my friend and class-mate, Kummaragunta 
John, used to teach and preach. There in the little house that served 
for school, church, and his residence, John had brought together 
many boys and girls both from the neighbouring outcaste homes and 
the higher caste ones, and was teaching them things that their 
parents would never have received with as much trust as they did. 
One evening a woman was bitten by a snake, and the teacher was 
immediately sent for. A few grains of potassium permanganate 
applied in time saved both the day and the teacher’s reputation. 
Twenty miles from that village John’s parents have been and still are 
teaching and preaching, and have been instrumental in bringing many 
men and women to Christ. 

In addition to these schools we have three high schools for boys 
and one for girls. Our Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam, where 
I studied, is as fine a school as any one could wish to see, and the 
young men and women that are trained there are finding a wide field 
of usefulness both in the Telugu country and among the Telugu people 
elsewhere. Our Mission has entered into co-operation with other 
missionary bodies in South India in the maintenance and operation of 
the Christian College for men, and the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras for women, and the Vellore Medical School for women at 
Vellore. Some years ago, Dr. Nandamma, whom some of you doubt- 
less remember, had to go all the way to North India for her medical 
training. But today such training is available near at hand, and 
many of our young women are taking advantage of it. The example 
of Dr. Nandamma and Dr. Kanthamma, two of our pioneer lady 
doctors, has been a great encouragement to all of us. We are thank- 
ful to them for being instrumental in opening up this line of service 
to several of our young women who would not have considered it with 
favour otherwise. Our young women are also very eager to get a 
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college education where such is possible. There are several Telugu 
Baptist girls in attendance at the Women’s Christian College at pre- 
sent, and my only sister is one of them. This college is undoubtedly 
the best of its kind for women in South India. A great number 
of our leading men are graduates of the Madras Christian College 
for men, and we are hoping that many more of our young men will 
have the opportunity of studying there. 

2. Our Churches. There are 245 organized churches in the field 
covered by the American Baptist Telugu Mission. The total member- 
ship of these churches is about 88,500. In 1926 alone there were 
5,249 converts reported. We have 859 Sunday schools with 23,149 
pupils in attendance. There are 117 American missionaries, and 
2,394 Indian workers on the field. We need more workers, and also 
more equipment. For instance, quite recently a terrible cyclone 
swept over a portion of the Telugu country and destroyed many 
homes and churches. Consequently the congregation in my home 
town is without a place of worship. The church, having outgrown 
its home, had long been accumulating funds to put up a building 
suited to their needs, and the cyclone destroyed their old home before 
they were quite ready for their new one. And now they are very 
anxious to start building, but are being delayed owing to lack of 
sufficient funds. 

3. Self-Support. Self-support is the ambition of all the Telugu 
churches. Out of the 245 churches reported, 66 are already entirely 
self-supporting. Here and there very serious attempts are being 
made by individual churches to raise enough of money to support 
their evangelistic work also. In a non-Christian country this phase 
of the work involves considerable expense. On Kavali field alone 
the progress in this direction during the past few years has been 
tremendous. In 1926 the 88,500 Christian people in the Telugu coun- 
try under survey gave Rs. 58,367 for the work of the Kingdom. 
To those of us that know the general poverty of the people this 
figure is a very hopeful one, and is an evidence of the regenerating 
power (the gospel) of Jesus Christ. Our Home Mission work at 
Kandukur, of which more later, is also a powerful example of the 
willingness of the people to freely give what they freely receivod. 

4, Our Leaders. Now for a glimpse of just a few of our leaders. 

Rev. Pulukuri Abraham was a village lad. He received his early 
education in Ongole, and later graduated from the Christian College 
at Madras. He served in the Madras field for some time as evangelist, 
and did excellent work. For some years past he has been our Home 
Missionary at Kandukur, and has done wonderful work there also. 
He has endeared himself to the hearts of the Christian and non- 
Christian people on the field. Writing in November last Mr. Abraham 
says that there are six churches on his field, and twenty more to be 
organized shortly. His work has been so successful that the Telugu 
Baptist Convention is contemplating taking over another field into 
its care. 

Rev. D. Arogyam is also a graduate of the Madras Christian Col- 
lege. He was called to the pastorate of the Telugu Baptist Church 
at Madras while he was yet a young man. He laboured hard and 
built up a self-supporting church at Madras with a membership of 
over 500. I had the privilege of serving this church for a year recent- 
ly, and was very much impressed by the magnitude of the task this 
man carried for over 15 years. Mr. Arogyam is one of our ablest 
preachers today. He is now serving on the staff of our theological 
seminary at Ramapatnam. 
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We are proud to be able to claim Mr. Daniel Swamidoss as one 
of us. Trained in our high school at Ongole, and then at the Madras 
Christian College. Mr. Swamidoss worked in our schools for many 
years. After having travelled extensively in Europe, America and 
Australia in connection with the Y.M.C.A., he is now working with 
that organization, making his contribution towards the solution of 
the problem of rural reconstruction in the Telugu country. 


Mr. B. Raju Bangaru is one of our younger men. He is a gradu- 
ate of the high school at Ongole, the Christian College at Madras, 
and the Teachers’ College at Rajahmundry. He is now employed 
in the Educational department of the British government in the 
Telugu country, and is representative of our many young men and 
women who have gone into public service, and are serving the 
cause of Christ by their example, influence, and assistance. Mr. 
Raju Bangaru was instrumental in inaugurating the Baptist Lay- 
men’s Movement in connection with the Telugu Baptist Convention. 


5. Our Missionaries. Before closing I would like to give two 
missionary pictures. 


My beloved missionary friend, Rev. Samuel D. Bawden, is in 
charge of a huge settlement of criminals. Under his guiding hand 
many hundreds of these criminals have been reclaimed, and are now 
settled as law-abiding citizens and thriving farmers. I remember 
the time when, some years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Bawden were to leave 
India on a much needed furlough, one of these criminal women came 
to me with the request that I write a letter to Mr. Bawden on her 
behalf thanking him for all he had done for her, her family, and 
her people, and that she wished him a happy time with his own 
children in America. Her gratitude was very touching. But it is not 
only the people that have recognized his service, but also the British 
government who have decorated him with the “Kaiser-I-Hind” medal. 
Mr. Bawden is also the missionary in charge of the Kavali field, and 
has been largely instrumental in making the churches there self- 
supporting. 


Miss Grace Bullard is the daughter of the sainted Rev. Edwin 
Bullard, and comes of an old missionary family. She is in charge 
of a great school at Kavali. This school was originally started for 
the sake of the Christian boys and girls on the field, and I have the 
honour of being a graduate of this school. When the settlement was 
established in 1913 this school immediately became the training 
ground for the children of the criminals. According to Miss Bullard’s 
latest available report there are 468 pupils in this school, some from 
Christian and some from out-caste homes, and the rest from the 
criminal settlement. Many have gone forth from this school as 
teachers, preachers, public servants, nurses, farmers, and artisans. 
Miss Bullard, with the help of her mother and several Indian 
Christian workers among whom are my own father and mother, is 
doing this unique educational work in the Telugu country. She is 
greatly loved by all her present and former students, and we pray 
that God may spare her for many more years of useful service 
among us. 


6. Our Outlook. The great opportunity of all Christian churches 
in India is in the immediate future. It is manifest to all thinking 
men and women that a new nation is being born. And it is the am- 
bition of all good servants of the Lord to help this new nation to a 
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saving knowledge of Jesus Christ who alone can help India solve 
her problems. The attitude of the people towards Jesus Christ is 
rapidly changing, and the gospel is being eagerly sought by those 
who have hitherto been the enemies of the Lord. We humbly pray 
that the Lord of the harvest may grant us strength and wisdom at 
this time that we may gather in the harvest thus hasten the coming 


of His Kingdom when His will will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 


The third paper was illustrated from a district between the Eng- 
lish and the American, where the Savara tribes live in the hills and 
are evengelized from Canada. One of their missionaries, whose 
headquarters are at Parlakimedi, the Rev. J. A. Glendinning, M.A., 
dilated on 


OUR WORTH WHILE TASK. 


From Matt. 28:19 and 20, we learn that the supreme task of the 
church is two-fold: Evangelization and Edification. 


Evangelization is so to present the gospel to the world, which for 
us today means India, that men may be constrained by what a prom- 
inent Hindu in City Temple a few months ago called “the extra- 


ordinary lovable personality of Jesus” to accept Him as Friend and 
Saviour. 


This means that the great object of missions and missionaries is 
not to promote Western Culture or Civilization; or even Western 
ecclesiasticism or theology, though these often follow, sometimes in 
spite of us; but to introduce to the people our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I object to proselytism as a fair word to describe this effort. The 
word has acquired a sinister meaning alien both to its original sense, 
and to modern missionary practice. I can do no better than quote 
here the President of All India Christian Conference at Allahahad 
last Christmas week in response to a suggestion from Mr. Gandhi 
that Christians give up proselytizing. Said the President: “With due 
deference to that illustrious son of India we should ask just what he 
means. If by proselytizing is meant the using of underhand methods, 
and the offering of any inducements or bait for increasing our numbers, 
no request can be more reasonable. I hope, however, if any such 
motives or methods ever were used in the past they have now been 
completely given up. They are no part of our program.” 


“If, however, we are asked to give up what we believe to be our 
God-given task of promulgating the life and teaching of our Lord and 
the message of His cross and of offering the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian Church to those who willingly ask for it, we cannot respond to 
such a request.” 


Evangelization means more than the mere proclamation of the 
essential truths. Jesus said: “I, if I be lifted up, from the earth will 
draw all men unto me”’,—a figure comprising three main elements: 
The uplifted Christ; light to make visibility possible; and a seeing eye. 
Many a beautiful vernacular sermon has failed of its purpose because 
one or two of the latter elements were missing. The pronouncing 
of John 3:16 in Greek to a Canadian audience is not an effective lift- 
ing up of Christ. Nor does John 3:16 in an Indian vernacular mean 
anything when the hearers suppose the God you are talking about to 
be a malicious demon, or an idol of wood or stone. The sword of the 
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Spirit is the word of truth, and the truth not on shelves of any Bible 
Society, but touching the hearts of men. 

Edification is the building-up, inspiration, and encouragement of 
believers, into  self- supporting, self-governing, self-propagating 
churches which in due time shall supersede the foreign missionaries 
as the main Christian agencies in their respective areas. Time for- 
bids our entering into details concerning this complex subject. We 
can only affirm that it is no part of our missionary program to lord 
it over the Christian church. Much is said now-a-days of the inde- 
pendence of the Indian church, but so far as the Baptist churches 

know of are concerned the situation is like that of the mariners 
adrift on the inland sea who signalled a passing vessel, “We are 
perishing from thirst” to which the answer quickly flashed back: 
“Dip over the side; you are on the Great Fresh Water Lakes.” 

These two then; Evangelization and Edification, constitute the 
goal that Canadian Baptists have consciously set before themselves 
during their 54 years of effort to fulfil their accepted responsibility 
for four and a half millions of Telugus inhabiting a strip of country 
300 miles long and 50 miles wide along the Bay of Bengal midway 
between Calcutta and Madras. 

Throughout this half century of activity our forces have steadily 
increased “until today we number 100 missionaries with 1170 Indian 
workers in church and school and hospital. Two High Schools, one 
Theological Seminary, a Bible Women’s Training School, and In- 
dustrial Institution, and 500 Boarding and Primary Schools represent 
our efforts educationally. Eight Canadian doctors with as many or 
more trained nurses in our hospitals minister both to the physical 
and spiritual needs of the people. 

All this we count an abundantly worth while task. Passing over 
with mere mention what may be called the theoretical and obvious 
to the Bible Student without missionary experience: the worth-while- 
ness of the task to the missionary himself who with Paul counts it 
@ gracious privilege to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ; the worth-whileness to Christ Who sees of the 
travail if His soul and shall be satisfied; to God in the riches of glory 
of His inheritance in the saints; and to the Church in obedience to 
receive the fulfilment of: “Lo I am with you always” which depends on 
the “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel’—we proceed to 
emphasize certain phases of worth-whileness which are perhaps most 
often questioned, and which most need the testimony of missionary ex- 
perience, viz.; as to whether the actual results are sufficiently worth 
while. We certainly believe they are. 

India today has nearly 5,000,000 Christians of whom over 400,000 
are Baptists. Our Canadian Baptist Mission has 20,000 which is 
double the number of ten years ago, in the membership of 92 churches. 
My own hill field, which had not a single christian 21 years ago, 
has had over 1,500 baptisms during the intervening years, in five 
Christian churches. 

But statistics are far from telling all the story. It is also to be 
remembered that there are multitudes of secret believers and worship- 
pers of Christ who have not yet reached the conviction that they must 
forsake all and ally themselves with the Christians; or, having the 
conviction, have not quite reached the degree of moral courage neces- 
sary to face all that it may mean to them. Dr. Stanley Jones tells 
us that the number of these believers who really love the Lord Jesus 
has rapidly increased in recent years. 

To this must be added as a result of Christian work the modification 
of Hinduism and Mohammedanism. As the Arya Samajist claims that 
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all modern inventions and discoveries are latent in the Vedas, so 
Christian ideas are being found in the Vedas and Koran that they 
never thought of till they came into contact with Christianity, and 
there are signs that these are being slowly worked into conduct and 
character; while emphasis is becoming more marked upon elements of 
truth held in common with Christianity. 

Then as regards the quality of our converts it is well worth while. 
Comparisons are said to be odious, so I will not make them. But con- 
sidering what many of them came out of, and the environment in which 
they even now live, their attainments on the whole are remarkable. 
To me it seems one of the marvels of modern India that the Christian 
community, small as it is compared with 180 millions of Hindus and 
70 millions of Mohammedans, or 50 millions of Panchamas should 
occupy so important a position in the life and thought of India as it 
holds today. 

Twenty-one years ago Buradingi was the worst kind of a heathen 
village: wicked, superstitious, and filled with unnameable debaucheries. 
But a few of the men in 1907 found the Light and Peace of the Gospel. 
A few weeks after baptism they begged me to find them a locality 
where they might build up a Christian village, for the persecution in 
their own village had grown intolerable. But I urged them to hold 
on quietly and inoffensively, which they did, with no great confidence. 
But gradually some of their most bitter opponents were melted and 
converted, and that village of 1,000 people which two decades ago was 
the seat of Satan has been so transformed that it is now practically 
a Christian village; the home of the mother church of those hills. 

In the neighboring village of Guma a few months ago I was 
examining some candidates for baptism. One woman seemed especial- 
ly anxious to be baptised but she knew nothing about Christianity 
and was unable to answer the most elementary questions aboutChrist. 
So I asked her why she wanted to be a Christian. She replied that 
her son, a young man and a Christian had recently died. When he be- 
came a Christian she was very bitter and railed upon him in her 
wrath. But as he lay dying, the peace and joy and hope that shone 
from his face and characterized his last days of weakness and pain, 
were such that there had been begotten in her own heart a fervent 
desire to share that which had so blessed his life. 

One more element of worthwhileness, and I am done. I believe 
that when the Christian church of India shall have grown strong and 
matured in thought and life, and shall have outgrown the tutelage 
of the West, she in the heart of the Orient, and sprung from a people 
the most religious in all the world, will make a contribution of the 
highest worth and value to the interpretation of that great Oriental 
book the Bible, and to the enrichment of the life and thought of the 
whole Christian Church. Already in Sadhu Sunder Singh we have a 
beginning which has attracted the respect and wondering attention 
of the church in many lands. 


The chairman, on behalf of the Australian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, then contributed an account of the work in East Bengal, 
which he entitled 


THE RISING TIDE 


Long ago One whom we call Master and Lord said, “The field is 
the World.” Soon after making that statement He said to His fol- 
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lowers: “Go ye into all the World and make disciples.” Evidence 
has been before us in abundance during the course of this Congress 
proving that present-day Baptists understand the implication of 
the Master’s statement, and that they have accepted His commission. 

Every continent is touched by Baptist missionary activity, and 
almost every country has felt the impact of our ministry. We may 
fairly claim today as Baptists, that our field is the World. 

It is my privilege to speak of Australian Baptist missionary enter- 
prise. This task should rightly have fallen to the lot of one of the 
workers from the field, or to that great missionary statesman, the 
Rev. J. C. Martin, General Secretary of the Australian Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board. It is an honour to be permitted to speak as 
their representative. 

William Carey, and those associated with him, who laid the 
foundations of the Baptist Missionary Society, could scarcely have 
imagined how widespread and far-reaching the results of their ser- 
vice would be. The Australian Baptist Foreign Mission is really 
a development of the Baptist Missionary Society. Fifty years ago 
the Baptist Missionary Society received the support of our people. 
The day came when Baptists in Australia felt they should launch 
out more definitely and undertake the responsibility of a special field. 
Zenana Missionary Societies were formed, and a few brave and de- 
voted women left Australia to face the stupendous task as pioneers. 
They were playfully referred to at the time as “The few barley 
loaves.” That was more than forty years ago. With the outgoing 
of that little band Australian Baptist Foreign missionary enterprise 
had its real beginning. 

Until twenty-eight years ago, we had in Australia six States, 
each having a separate political constitution. Each State had its 
own Baptist Union. Each State Union carried on its mission work 
entirely apart from the others. The work progressed slowly. Zenana 
Societies developed into more general Missionary societies. Men as 
well as women were sent out. Lengthy furloughs, inevitable on 
account of the stress of a rigorous climate, hampered the operations 
of the small State societies. There were other difficulties, but the 
work still continued. 

Twenty-eight years ago the Commonwealth of Australia was in- 
augurated. Thirteen years later, our six State missionary societies 
came together and the whole work is now carried on under the 
direction of the Australian Baptist Foreign Mission Board. A better 
distribution and allocation of workers was thus made possible. The 
co-ordination of activities has prevented unnecessary duplication of 
effort. An orphanage at Mymensingh receives girls from every part 
of the field, neglected wives and rescued children are sent to Pubna, 
while an Industrial training school at Faridpur draws lads from 
every quarter. By means of a Field Council the Board at home is 
kept well posted regarding developments on the field. The income 
of the Society has increased by fifty per cent. during the last fifteen 
years. Forty-seven Australian missionaries are on the staff. As- 
sociated with them is a large number of native workers, including 
preachers, colporteurs, Bible-women and teachers. There are now 
over 2,000 church members and a Christian community numbering 
nearly 5,000. 

Our field is situated in Eastern Bengal and adjoins those of the 
New Zealand, English and American societies. It has an area of 
over thirteen thousand square miles and carries a population of 
more than ten million. There are some large towns in the area 
but the great majority of the people live in innumerable villages. 
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Our missionaries have been located in the capital towns of the dis- 
tricts which they serve. Considerable time is spent in itinerating 
among the villages. 

Mohammedans constitute the majority of the people whom we 
serve. Hindus come next in point of numbers. While some of the 
finest converts have been won from Mohammedanism, our greatest 
successes numerically have been among the Garos, a people of Mon- 
golian origin who inhabit the hills which divide Bengal and Assam. 
There are quite a number of Garo churches with native pastors. 
A well organized Garo Baptist Union includes in its activities efforts 
for the evangelization of the Garo people. 

There has been much to encourage us in recent years. To quote 
the words of our General Secretary, “The signs are many of definite 
advance after long pioneering.” There has been a wide-spread spirit 
of enquiry among the so-called low caste and out-caste classes. At 
Rajbari and at Serajgunge this has been one of the outstanding 
features. A report from one missionary told of nearly two hundred 
villages being reached with the gospel in one year. He added, “We 
have found the people everywhere most responsive to the Christian 
appeal.” 

The children of day schools and Sunday schools have received 
much careful instruction and training at the hands of the missionaries 
and their co-workers. Some children are growing up now surrounded 
by Christian influences. Much fruit has yet to be gathered in addition 
to that which has been already seen, as a result of the patient and 
faithful sowing of the good seed of the Kingdom in the hearts and 
minds of the children. 

The work among women, commenced in the earliest days of the 
Mission, has been well sustained and developed. It has not been in 
vain as what follows will show. A lady missionary who had served 
in the Widows’ Home at Orakandi had to return to Australia. The 
inmates of the Home presented a petition to the members of the 
District Council. This was part of their appeal: 

“How shall we spend our days after the departure of the mother 
of our heart to her native land? It is our heart’s desire that our 
mother should spend the last days of her life with us, and that we 
should see and take care of her up to her last moment. We don’t 
want that she should always stay at Orakandi; but she may stay 
at some healthy place and visit Orakandi occasionally. We shall 
be more glad if some other Miss Sahibs come and work in her place. 

“We shall be like a bird whose wings are broken if our mother 
goes away. We shall get no strength, and we are feeling it from 
now. Our mothers, Boro and Choto, Miss Sahibs, and Dr. Mead 
came here as ordained by God before. They saved many souls from 
the hand of Satan through Christ’s love. Let the God be praised. 

“Well-wishers and Friends—you sent our mother, Miss Tuck, for 
us and for our country. We have consumed her body and flesh. 
Shall we be forgiven our faults? Even, if our mother stay with 
us then we shall be able to do our duty more energetically. We 
all know that all the ‘missionaries who are in India have sacrificed 
their lives for God’s sake. You all wish also that you spend the last 
days of your life in your own country among the relatives. Even 
knowing all this, these helpless servants are requesting you to keep 
the servant of God here. So far as we can we will try to bear 
her expenses. We do not know whether God’s will and our will shall 
be united. Only the Almighty Father knows this. Let His will be 
done. We do believe that you will do what is good for us.” 
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India’s long night is surely at last giving place to a new and 
a better day. Who, more than the women of India, are able to 
appreciate the wide differences between Mohammedanism and Hindu- 
ism on the one hand and the Gospel of Christ on the other? 

To have a band of consecrated and well-trained Indian preachers 
to carry the gospel message far and wide to their own people was 
a dearm which some of our missionaries cherished and prayed for 
during past years. Some of them have lived to see the realisation 
of their dream and the answer to their prayers. A recent develop- 
ment has been the establishment of an Institute at Mymensingh 
for the training of native pastors. Already the value of the Institute 
has been demonstrated. Several students have completed a course 
of training at the Institute and taken up their work as preachers. 

An impressive feature of this work in Eastern Bengal is the 
various points at which Indian life has been touched by the ministry 
of the missionaries. In the homes of the people, in mission house 
and in mission hall, in orphanage and hospital and dispensary, in 
the school, the lecture room, the hostel, on the street, in the market- 
place, in the workshop, on the house-boat or out in the field, contacts 
have been gained and used in order to press the claims of Christ upon 
the people. Surely the inventiveness of love alone can explain this 
many-sided endeavour to reach and win the hearts and minds of 
India’s sons and daughters. 

Bible classes for students have brought numbers of very promis- 
ing young men within reach of the missionaries’ message. <A 
glimpse at a Bengali Bible class may fittingly close this necessarily 
brief review. 

“Sir, what is the Kingdom of God?” With permission most res- 
pectfully asked, and perfectly phrased in English, one of 270 under- 
graduates interrupted the Bible lesson in College class and put the 
question. “The Kingdom of God is that realm where God operates, 
and is honoured among men according to standards set up in Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Thank you,” said the student, and a moment of silence followed 
while pencils were briskly recording it in note-books on the desks, 
and the lecturer breathed a prayer:—“Thy Kingdom come.” 


There was ample discussion, attesting the great interest taken in 
the Indian work. Points that emerged were: Growth in numbers and 
self-support of the churches; Genuineness of the Christian life; Rural 
schools suitable to needs; Medical work; Independence of the Indian 
churches; Missions by Karens as far as the Chinese border. 


AFRICA. 


The third sectional meeting was held in the MacArthur Auditorium, 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., p.p., Home 
Secretary of the A. B. Foreign Mission Society. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Oscar Ingwall of Gevle, Sweden, and the chairman then 
announced that it was 


AFRICA’S TURN. 


It is Africa’s turn to become the focus of world interest. We 
centered upon Europe during the world war. China held our fascin- 
ated attention during the recent complicated years of revolution, 
until the occidental mind wearied of the endeavor to follow its involved 
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course. India’s nationalistic conflagration flamed upon our consci- 
ousness. Meanwhile Africa slept, or perhaps one might say with more 
accuracy that we of the civilized world slept as respects Africa while 
that great continent made quiet preparations for its international 
debut. We called it “the Dark Continent” and “the Open Sore of the 
World”, both of which phrases were fairly applicable. But suddenly 
we realize that we must revise our attitude toward this great emerging 
continent. A new phraseology appears. We are beginning to make 
use of such expressions as “The Continent of Great Misunder- 
standings”, “The Land of Green and Golden Glory”, and “The 
Continent of Unexploited Riches.” 

The speaker can do no more than enumerate some of the chief 
problems of vital interest connected with the African continent in 
introducing the sectional discussion this afternoon. 

1. Africa is the last great relatively unexploited continent. Dis- 
covery has proceeded to the point of revealing the untold richness of 
its natural resources. 

2. The development of previous years has been chiefly of a 
skeleton or diagramatic nature. A fringe of civilization rings its 
periphery. Lines of exploitation ramify in the hinterland. The 
continent is still largely in the dream stage of its cultivation . 

3. The period of painfully slow pioneering has reached its 
definite close. The further development of Africa may be expected 
to proceed with much greater rapidity. It is now at the point which 
America reached one hundred years ago, but it will not take a century 
to do for Africa what has been done for America. 

4. Commercial and engineering interests the world over have 
recognized Africa’s possibilities. Hence the prows of the world’s 
merchant marine are focussed upon the great continent. Great new 
enterprises are planned and begun for the development of the country. 
The Firestone Company of Akron, Ohio, secures a concession of a 
million acres for rubber culture. Col. Van Deuren plans to overcome 
the Congo River barrier or rapids and shallows and force a breach at 
the door of Belgium’s great colony. He proposes to canalize the 
section of the river between Kinshasa and Matadi now broken with 
rapids and cascades so that the great Congo hinterland may pour 
out its riches freely and that the world may give in exchange its 
manufactured products. The many new enterprises of which these 
are examples are using the powers of modern invention. The speed 
of Africa’s emergence will be proportionate to the technical skill of 
the day. 

5. The development of the African continent will be dominated by 
no one nationality. Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, Spain and 
Italy are entrenched there through fifty years of colonial exploita- 
tion which sufficed to partition well-nigh the entire continent. If 
Africa is to have a homogenous, truly African future it will prove 
to be even more of a “melting pot” than America. But let no one 
suppose that Africa is to become a white man’s continent. At present 
there are approximately three million white residents as over against 
one hundred and thirty million black people. Central Africa at least 
will always be a black man’s land. The question of importance at 
present is whether the white guests are prepared to deal sympa- 
thetically and fairly with the black man in helping him to catch up 
with modern civilization and to establish a new social order based 
upon Christian principles, or whether the spirit of ruthless exploita- 
tion shall be permitted to prevail and to extend the racial antagonism 
already found in certain sections to even wider areas. 
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6. Asia’s special interest in Africa at present centers about the 
masses of Indian people introduced into Natal since 1860 to assist 
in the material development of the country. The movement spread 
to Kenya and constitutes to-day a serious element in Africa’s com- 
plicated race problem. Here Ghandi found his training school. 

7. America’s interest in Africa to-day is commercial and mis- 
sionary, but a tragic tie in the past was formed through the terrible 
traffic in the bodies of men which was a major factor in the re- 
duction of West Africa’s population. America’s Christian conscience 
protested through the decades against the slave trade. The establish- 
ment of Liberia was a preliminary testimony to the strivings of 
America’s idealism. The culmination was reached in the Civil War 
which freed the descendants of Africa’s stolen sons on American soil. 
If America has to-day an obligation to aid in the uplift and the 
Christianization of oppressed peoples in any part of the globe the 
duty to repay somewhat of its debt to Africa is surely paramount. 

8. Over against the quickening tides of external interest in 
Africa and the impacts from other lands which are multiplying with 
lightning rapidity is Africa’s quiescent, submissive native population. 
They may still be classed as child peoples, one hundred and thirty 
millions of them. They are belated in the race of life and bound with 
the shackles of ignorance and superstition to such a degree that there 
is danger in substituting for the horrible slave trade of former days 
a modern industrial exploitation but little removed from it in spirit 
and practice. The native peoples are bewildered and powerless before 
the initiative and force of the invader. 

9. It is at this point that the missions are to be reckoned with. 
By and large it may be fairly said that the evangelical churches 
discovered Africa a hundred years before commerce, with the result 
that the present commercial and scientific awakening as regards the 
Dark Continent finds the forces of Christ entrenched in the field. 
Missions dot the continent, out-stations follow the movements of 
peoples, evangelistic tours penetrate the remotest jungle. God fore- 
saw the danger which would break upon the child-races of Africa 
with the influx of a selfish and materialistic civilization and sent his 
emissaries into the field decades before the massed forces of com- 
merce. In a measure the native is forewarned and forearmed. 

10. But the new impacts upon Africa’s life come as a flood. For 
every Christian missionary and worker there will soon be a thousand 
commercial and industrial missionaries. To meet the situation there 
must be on the part of the Christian forces a regirding of the loins for 
service, a thorough reconsideration of the strategy demanded for 
success, a knitting together in fuller cooperation that no vestige of 
power may be wasted through isolated and unrelated effort, a return 
to the sources of power in God and Christ and a challenge to Christian 
peoples in the homelands to a greater outpouring of sacrificial 
devotion. 

11. An encouraging factor of no small importance in considering 
the future of Africa is that the principle of trusteeship is recognized 
by the governing powers in Africa to a far greater extent than has 
ever before been the case. There are leading spirits in most of the 
African colonial governments who take every opportunity to empha- 
size the necessity for the extension of justice and fair play towards 
the native peoples both in legislation and administration. One 
needs but mention such outstanding names as Sir Frederick 
Lugard, ex-governor Lippens and M. Louis Franck in this connection. 
Paralleling this movement is the fact that many great commercial 
enterprises do not fail to realize that the best and largest success 
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can only be attained even from a selfish point of view by extending 
to their native workmen such fair and honest treatment as the 
dictates of Christian sentiment would demand. 

12. As the Christian churches face their present duty to Africa 
a number of major points must be guarded: 

(a) The time has not come for decreasing the number of foreign 
missionaries in Africa. For decades they should be greatly increased. 

(b) The missions should exalt anew the place of the native 
church. This is the prime factor in a redeemed Africa. 

(c) An African staff must be built up as soon as possible. This 
should include pastors, evangelists, teachers, and all kinds of Christian 
workers. Special emphasis should be placed upon the training of a 
medical staff including physicians, nurses, hospital and laboratory 
workers, and sanitary experts. 

(d) The missions should lead in bringing about fraternal con- 
ferences between different parties in sections where racial misunder- 
stands are prevalent. 

(e) The missions should continue to lead in championing the 
cause of the native peoples where oppression or discrimination is 
found. They should be prepared to cooperate fully with such bodies 
as the Labor Commission of the League of Nations and should seek 
such relations with governments as will enable them to contribute 
helpfully to the right solution of political problems. 

(f) The missions should be prepared to lend the assistance of 
their staffs in combined government efforts against outstanding 
physical scourges of the various colonies and in the dissemination of 
health information. 

(g) The missions should not wait to be asked to study new social 
situations caused by the movements of peoples and the concentration 
of masses of workmen in industrial centres. 

(h) The present opportunity presented by the weakening of pan- 
Islamism should be taken to launch a vigorous attack against 
Mohammedanism. 

(i) Our home constituency should be brought up to date on 
African problems and awakened to the exigent nature of the present 
situation in the work for Africa. 

13. The new Africa will take form as the combined factors now 
at work in the continent, political, commercial, industrial, racial, 
native and Christian shall dictate. The present moment is one of 
pivotal peril and it is the preeminent duty of missionary leaders to 
call Christian peoples to a great advance movement in Africa. 


Five papers were then read, by people of five nationalities, setting 
forth conditions in five different parts of the continent. The first was 
by the Rev. George Green, M.D., of Nigeria, who described work on 
the west coast due to the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF MISSION WORK IN 
NIGERIA, WEST AFRICA. 


Nigeria—Where it is, and How it came to be. A brief geograph- 
ical and historical note— 
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The name Nigeria means the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria. 
It is the largest of the British West African Possessions, lies north 
of the Equator between 4 and 14 degrees North latitude, and 2 and 14 
degrees East longitude; has an approximate area of 300,000 square 
miles and a population of about nineteen million people. Two hun- 
dred and forty-six tribes have been differentiated in Nigeria, but 
fully fifty per cent. of this number have less than 4,000 people each. 
The most important of the larger tribes are the Hausa, Fulani, Kanuri, 
Yoruba and Ibo speaking peoples. 

_ Colonial expansion and development have kept step with mis- 
slonary endeavor and progress, the seventy-five years of Baptist Mis- 
sion History has also been the period of Colonial development, ex- 
pansion and development in Nigeria. Lagos during the first half of 
the 19th Century was an active centre of the West African slave 
trade. British activity towards the putting down of this slave trade 
commenced about 1851. In 1861 the king of Lagos being unable to 
to prevent the traffic in slaves ceded Lagos and its dependent terri- 
tories to the British Government and the following year these were 
formed into the colony of Lagos. In 1886 Lagos and its Hinterland 
became the Colony and Protectorate of Lagos. In 1885 the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate was functioning at the Niger Delta, the annexation of the 
Hinterland with this Protectorate resulted in the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate of 1893, which name in 1900 was changed to the Protector- 
ate of Southern Nigeria. In 1906 Lagos Colony and Protectorate was 
amalgamated with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, and these 
together constituted the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. 

In 1887 British business firms trading on the Niger River and its 
tributaries amalgamated and were granted a charter to operate 
under the name of The Royal Niger Company. This Company was 
commissioned with the government of the Niger River Basin, the 
whole of Hausa land and the Bornu Province. In 1900 the Niger 
Company’s Territories were transferred to the British Crown and 
became the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, later the Emirates of 
Kontagora, Yola, Bauchi, Bornu, Kano and Sokoto were subdued and 
added to the Protectorate. On January Ist, 1914 The Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and The Protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria were amalgamated into the present Colony and Protectorate 
of Nigeria— 

The period of Missionary Endeavor under consideration may be 
divided as follows:— 

1850 to 1875—Period of Pioneering, Trail Blazing, and Foundation 
Laying— 

1875 to 1900—Period of Building, Growth and Permanency— 

1900 to 1927—Period of Organization and Expansion. 


Periop oF 1850 To 1875. 


These were years of Pioneering, Trail Blazing, and Foundation 
Laying. It was the experimental stage with an unknown and treach- 
erous climate, the work was hindered by intertribal warfare, and made 
very difficult by reason of the absence of facilities for travel and 
transportation and opposition on the part of Native Chiefs. These 
years took a heavy toll in Missionary life and Service. 

For twenty-five years previous to this period Baptists of the United 
States under the auspices of the Triennial Convention had been doing 
missionary work in Liberia, West Africa. 

In 1849 a party of missionaries was appointed by the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention to open up Mis- 
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sionary Work in Yoruba Land of which Lagos was the sea port. One 
of this party was Rev. T. J. Bowen, a native of Georgia, a student, 
and a soldier who had seen active military service; his interest in 
West Africa had been aroused by reading the biography and travels of 
West African Explorers. Lagos being closed on account of the slave 
traffic he came in 1850 by way of Dahomey to the Yoruba Country 
and Abeokuta. He was desirous of continuing his journey to the 
Interior, but intertribal wars and opposition on the part of native 
chiefs compelled him to remain in Abeokuta for eighteen months, this 
period he used in the study of the Yoruba language and customs of the 
people. In 1852 he journeyed into the interior and decided on Ijaiye 
a large Yoruba town with an approximate population of 100,000 people 
as the first mission station. After a visit to the United States he re- 
turned to Yoruba land with a second party of missionaries and again 
went to Ijaiye; a mission house and chapel were built and the first 
converts baptised in the year 1854. Other missionaries relieving 
Bowen at Ijaiye he moved forward to Ogbomosho and Ilorin, large 
Yoruba towns. He was denied opportunity for mission work at Ilorin, 
and decided upon Ogbomosho as the location for a second mission 
station. His period of service in Yoruba land was a short one, he 
returned to the United States in 1855, published the two books that 
bear his name, “West Africa”, and “A Grammar and Dictionary of 
the Yoruba Language”, and then retired from African Mission work. 

While T. J. Bowen was pioneering in the Interior other missionaries 
of the Southern Baptist Convention opened up Mission Stations at 
Lagos and Oyo, this latter town being the Capital of the Yoruba 
Country and the residence of the king, the paramount chief. Crown 
grants of land had been received at Lagos by our Mission and mission 
buildings erected thereon; a mission house had also been started at 
Oyo. Thus we had mission stations at Lagos, Abeokuta, Ijaiye, Oyo 
and Ogbomosho. 

During this period along with the name of T. J. Bowen, we add the 
names of Missionaries A. D. Phillips, J. C. Vaughan, T. A. Reid, R. M. 
Stone, J. M. Harden. After more than half a century those names are 
affectionately remembered in Nigeria. A number of native boys were 
taken into the homes of these missionaries, and under Christian in- 
fluences were taught useful trades, and in later years became leading 
Native Preachers, among whom were Moses L. Stone, Lajide Tubi, 
L. O. Fadipe. 

In 1862 the town of Ijaiye was destroyed during the intertribal 
wars and the people scattered, some of the refugees fled to Abeokuta 
and settled there forming the Ijaiye quarter of that town where mis- 
sion work was continued among the Ijaiye people. A few years later 
severe persecution arose in Abeokuta against Christianity and mis- 
sionaries and Christian were expelled from the town, they going to 
Lagos and Ogbomosho. 

The outlook was not very bright. There had been much mission- 
ary hardship, suffering and sacrifice. Many missionaries had come 
to the Yoruba Country, but by 1869 all the missionaries had either 
died or returned to the United States. The Town of Ijaiye had been 
destroyed, our Mission Station there gone, the Christians had been 
driven out of Abeokuta. But there was a band of faithful Christians 
at Lagos and Ogbomosho, and these were encouraged and instructed 
in their Christian Faith and our Mission Work kept going by native 
brethren who while working at their trades loved to preach and 
teach. These brethren with the occasional help of missionaries be- 
longing to a Sister Society from England were able to keep the Chris- 
tians together during the period of six years when no Southern Bap- 
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tist Missionary was on the Field. We thank God for these faithful 
native brethren Vaughan, Harden, Stone, Tubi, and Fadipe. ‘True, 
there was not much to show for these years of missionary labor and 
sacrifice, but the Good Seed of the Kingdom had been sown, and the 
Foundation for Baptist Work laid deep and strong. 


PeERIoD 1875 To 1900. 


Period of Building, Growth, and Permanency. 


For six years no missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention 
had been on the field. Faithful native brethren had not only kept 
the work together but had put Evangelism into their service with the 
result that when our Baptist missionaries again came to Yoruba land 
they found converts awaiting them at Lagos, Abeokuta and Og- 
bomosho. These converts were baptized, churches organized and 
small houses of worship erected. Two native brethren, M. L. Stone 
and L. O. Fadipe were taken from their trades and set aside to the 
work of Interpreter and Native Pastor. 

Listed in order according to the date of their arrival on the Field 
the names of Missionaries W. J. David, P. A. Eubank, C. C. Newton, 
C. E. Smith, W. T. Lumbley, S. G. Pinnock with their wives are in- 
delibly stamped upon the several phases of the Mission Work of this 
period, and the Influence of their service continues onward even to 
this present day. 

Mission houses were built at Lagos, Abeokuta, Oyo, Ogbomosho 
and missionaries located at these stations. The preaching of the 
Gospel began to bear fruit. People turned from their idols to serve 
the Living and True God. Moses L. Stone, native pastor at Og- 
bomosho in 1881 sent this Good News to the missionaries down 
country “Twenty converts awaiting baptism; fourteen (14) sets of 
idols given up, a day school started with twenty pupils”. That same 
year Brother Stone was ordained to the full work of the Baptist min- 
istry, he was a forceful and eloquent preacher and in later years when 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Lagos he became known as the 
“Spurgeon of Lagos”. From Abeokuta came the tidings that the 
villages of the Abeokuta District were receiving the Gospel. The in- 
crease in the number of church members and the growing congre- 
gations called for larger church buildings and under the supervision 
of W. J. David at Lagos, W. T. Lumbley at Abeokuta, C. E. Smith at 
Ogbomosho, and S. G. Pinnock at Oyo new commodious church build- 
ing were erected at these centers of Evangelism. 

With the growth of Christian Communities came the demand for 
Education and School Buildings. In 1881 Day Schools were in opera- 
tion at Lagos and Obomosho. In 1883 a substantial school building 
was erected at Lagos, and three years later a Secondary School known 
as the Baptist Academy was established in that same city. That 
Academy had a well qualified teaching staff both missionary and 
native, and its fame as a Teaching Institution brought it a large pat- 
ronage, and its influence through its pupils in the years of its zenith 
has been lasting and far reaching. The erection of Mission Houses, 
substantial and commodious Church and School buildings gave the 
promise and assurance of permanence to our Mission Work. 

With the development of the Christian Constituency a racial con- 
sciousness was awakened and a desire for a certain measure of In- 
dependence in Church and School affairs began to express itself. The 
outcome of this awakening and this desire resulted in divisions in some 
of the churches and in the school at Lagos. Members seceding from 
the then existing churches organized new churches with their own 
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pastors, and thus new centers of Christian Influence were formed in 
Pagan communities, and the churches developed in the grace of self- 
support and evangelism. 

In 1900 there were eight Baptist churches and about five hundred 
members. We thank God for the following native brethren Moses 
L. Stone, Lewis O. Fadipe, Mojola Agbebi, Lajide Tubi, S. M. Harden, 
John Agboola, Benjamin Laniyi. Their zeal and consecration to the 
Work of the Kingdom, their loyalty, love and co- operation with the 
missionaries helped in a very large measure toward the Extension, 
Growth and Development of our Baptist Work during this period. 
The toll in missionary life and health had been heavy indeed, but that 
spirit of true heroism and devotion to Christ contained in that admoni- 
tion from the dying lips of Mrs. W. J. David in April, 1885 “NEVER 
GIVE UP AFRICA” had been exemplified in the noble self-sacrifice 
and service of our missionaries. 


THIRD Prriop, 1900 To 1927. 


Period of Organization and Expansion. 


Early in this period a New Mission Station was opened at Shaki, 
a large pagan district in the Northwest corner of the Western Prov- 
ince of Southern Nigeria. This with the other mission stations Lagos, 
Abeokuta, Oyo and Ogbomosho became centers of Evangelizing In- 
fluence to the scores of pagan towns and villages of their districts. 

An awakening from Paganism on the part of the young people in 
Southern Nigeria assumed in some sections of the country almost a 
mass movement away from Paganism. Urgent calls came to the mis- 
sionaries for Christian native teachers and preachers. These young 
people were asking for the Gospel. This demand for native workers 
led to Missionary C. E. Smith establishing at Ogbomosho a Training 
Institution for Native Workers, where young men who had been con- 
verted and who showed aptness to teach could be given such Bible 
and other instruction as would prepare them to do the work of 
Teacher-Evangelist. This Training School met a great need and has 
developed into our present College and Seminary. Along with the 
growth of our Training Institute for Native Workers a system of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools has been built up, so that in scores 
of towns and villages the opportunity for education in both the Ver- 
nacular and English languages accompany the preaching of the Gospel 
and the organized church work. 

Included in this Evangelistic and Educational program has been 
Domestic Training for Girls and Industrial Training for Young Men. 
The Domestic Training is given at our Girls’ School, Abeokuta, where 
nearly two hundred girls receive instruction and are thus prepared to 
be Christian and efficient wives, home-makers and mothers. This 
Girls’ School is the crowning work of our missionary Mrs. C. G. 
Lumbley, widow of Missionary W. T. Lumbley who died 1906. The 
Industrial School is located at Iwo, a large Mohammedan town, the 
locating of this school at Iwo was instrumental in opening up our 
second new station this period. This school majors in Evangelism and 
combines with this phase of its work practical instruction and training 
in various trades, thus training men under Christian influence to be 
good mechanics, useful citizens, an asset to their community and 
after conversion to their church. 

Early in this period the Ministry of Healing the Body through 
fully qualified Medical Missionaries was combined “with the Ministry of 
Preaching the Gospel, this led to the Medical Work with its Hospital 
and Dispensary at the Ogbomosho station. This twofold ministry of 
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Preaching the Gospel and Healing the Sick is proving to be an effec- 
tive agency in Missionary Propaganda and the Extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

This period has seen the Extension of Baptist work beyond the con- 
fines of Yoruba land and the Yoruba speaking people, and this has 
been due almost entirely to the Initiative and Missionary Zeal of the 
Native Christians, and the Liberality of the Churches. Native Chris- 
tians, and the Liberality of the Churches. Native Christians in their 
travels and trading itineraries have carried their religion with them 
and have been messengers of the Gospel, and both by example and 
precept have set forth the advantages of Christianity over the native 
and other religions. The churches with their pastors and the mis- 
sionaries have followed up the efforts of these itinerant trading Chris- 
tians and church members, the converts have been instructed, baptised, 
organized into churches, so that today we rejoice to report scores of 
Baptist churches in the Niger Delta, Sapele and Benin Districts and the 
Yagba and the Ekiti country, and these churches are organized into 
their respective missions for the development of their membership 
and the evangelizing of their country. 

Christian Yoruba traders are going among the Pagans and Moham- 
medans of the Northern Provinces, living together they form small 
Christian communities and so become centers of Christian Influence, 
thus in those large Emirates closed to missionary occupation and 
activity these native brethren are messengers of the Gospel. Con- 
gregations under their leadership meet for Prayer and Worship in at 
least eight large populous centers. 

In 1914 the Yoruba Baptist Churches organized for Fellowship and 
Service under the name of “The Yoruba Baptist Association”, but with 
the extension of Baptist work among the Ibo and New Calabar people 
of the Niger Delta, and among the Itsekiri, Sobo and other peoples 
of the Sapele-Benin Districts, and with a Faith looking toward the 
triumphs of the Gospel among others of the 246 different speaking 
tribes of Nigeria the name of the Yoruba Baptist Association was 
changed in 1919 to “The Nigerian Baptist Convention”’. 

Sunday Schools and Baptist Young People’s Unions aid in the work 
of Teaching and Training the Church membership for service. 

The Nigerian Baptist, a monthly publication is the official organ of 
The Nigerian Baptist Convention. It is printed in both the Yoruba 
and the English languages and is the medium of communication be- 
tween the churches, and also between the Convention and the individual 
church. The paper is an Educational Agency in Baptist Doctrine and 
Practice, and also supplies Information and Helps as to lesson outlines 
and programs for our Sunday Schools and Baptist Young People’s 
Unions. 

Auxiliary to the work of The Nigerian Baptist Convention is the 
Work of the Women’s Missionary Union. Through this Agency the 
women and girls of our churches are instructed and trained in Bible 
study, Christian Service, and Systematic Giving (Titheing) for the 
spread of the Gospel and the Extension of the Kingdom. The 
Women’s organizations in the individual churches are most effective 
in the church’s life and work. Month by month ample space in the 
Nigerian Baptist is at the disposal of the Women’s Missionary Union 
for Notices, Society Reports and Programs of their meetings. 

In conclusion:—After seventy-five years (three quarters of a 
century) with deep gratitude of heart to Almighty God we are able 
to report 192 Baptist Churches and congregations, with 15,606 baptized 
members, 114 Sunday schools, 1,838 baptisms on profession of faith 
in Jesus Christ for the year "1926, and that during that same year 
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the sum of $21,600 (£4,500) was contributed by the churches for the 
Support of their Pastors and Teachers, Missions, and the Upkeep of 
their Church Buildings. 

Thus by the Help of the Lord we are developing in Nigeria Self- 
Supporting, Self-Directing and Self-Propagating Baptist Churches. 


To His Name be all the Praise and Glory, Amen. 


The second paper was réad by the Rev. F. W. Simoleit, Director 
of Missions of the German Baptists, and dealt with the mission in 
Cameroons, where the foundation was laid by the English B. M. S., 
and the superstructure has been German, English and French. 


THE KAMERUN—MISSION. 


Kamerun, once a beauiful and valuable colony of Germany, is 
situated on the western coast of Africa between the gulf of Guinea 
and the Congo river. It has an area of 750,000 square-kilometres 
and its population numbers little less than four million souls. Since 
the war, a strip of land of about 78,000 sq. kil. along the boundary 
of Nigeria is being governed by Great Britain, while the remainder 
is under French control. 

In 1891, the German Baptists began their foreign mission work 
in Kamerun. It was indeed a venture of love and turned out to be a 
triumph of faith. The German Baptist Missionary Society, founded 
by the Rev. Edward Scheve of Berlin, gathered the little drops of 
missionary interest among the German Baptists and, lo, they became 
a stream which, spending blessings, flows through heathenish Kame- 
run. Our first missionary landed at Duala in November 1891, but the 
perilous climate soon cut him off in the prime of life. Under great 
sacrifices of precious lives and richly offered pecuniary means the 
work was soon extending from the coast to the far interior of the 
colony. The work of evangelisation was being aided by a thorough 
educational work, and trading and industrial undertakings of: a 
smaller kind also helped to serve the purpose of winning Kamerun 
for Christ. 

In 1913, after about twenty years of lively activity, the work 
was being carried on at six stations, 57 outstations, and a great num- 
ber of preaching-places, by 17 male missionaries, 22 ladies (wives 
and unmarried sisters), six native pastors and 62 other native helpers 
(catechists and teachers). 3,124 church members had been won, and 
a great number of inquirers and scholars were being instructed on 
all the stations. Parts of the scriptures, school and hymn-books had 
been translated by our missionaries, and numerous meeting and 
schoolhouses could be found till far into the interior of Kamerun. All 
this served to build the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

_ The great war put a violent and quick end to our mission work 
in Kamerun. All our missionaries were forced to leave the field and 
the entire property of the mission—accumulated with much love and 
under great sacrifices—was turned over under the administration of 
secular governments. We feared that heathenism would crush the 
young crops of christianity in Kamerun and that the Lord Jesus 
would be forced to quit the field. This has, however, not been the 
case. ‘Whatsoever is born of God, overcometh the world’. The native 
Baptists of Kamerun stabilized and organized and began to take 
care of the mission in such hale and hearty way, that the work was 
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not only not destroyed, but enlarged so that great numbers of 
Africans became disciples of Jesus. 


Still there were many cases of backsliding into heathenism, and it 
was evident, that the lack of European missionaries was of great 
harm to the young mission. How gladly should we have resumed 
the continuation of our old work after the war had come to an end! 
Malicious and cruel regulations of the treaty of Versailles prohibited 
it. -The time of forced missionary inactivity has been long and hard 
for us, and unwillingly we have tried to shake off the chains which 
hindered us to do what God had bidden us to do. 


Thanks to the judiciousness and courtesy of the British govern- 
ment, we could in January 1927 send out again our first missionaries 
to the British part of Kamerun, where we resumed work with much 
joy and thankfulness. One missionary couple is at present working 
on our station at Soppo, and three other missionaries are ready to 
start for Kamerun in a few months, to preach the word of the Cross 
as a divine power in the grass-region, where no missionaries have 
been working so far. 


Sorry to say our return to the French territory is still prohibited. 
This fact causes us no little pain. We pray to God, that He may 
“open the iron gates and shatter the brazen bolts”. Once the day 
will come, when justice, understanding and good-will shall be 
victorious. 


It is but a small mission work, which I have to represent. Very 
small in comparison with the great missionary enterprises of the 
Baptist denomination. But Kamerun is for us German Baptists the 
small garden which we have received out of God’s hand and which 
we bedewed with our tears and cultivated with the offerings of our 
poverty. Therefore it means to us pure gold out of heaven’s treas- 
ury. For this small work we should like in the future to spend the 
best we have: our unswerving faith in the Saviour of the world, in 
the power of His blood, in His work and His kingdom, and our 
affection which—for Jesus’ sake—carries our missionary burden like 
a crown. 


The following note is appended, on the authority of Monsieur 
Charles Maitre of Paris, representative of the French Baptists and of 
the Societe des Missions Evangeliques de Paris. 


1. The properties that were formerly in the hands of the German 
Baptist Mission Society have not been seized by the governments that 
contracted the Versailles Peace Treaty, but they have rather been 
handed over to a board of trustees called the “Conseil d’Administration 
des Biens de l|’ex-Mission-Baptiste de Berlin.” 


2. Those properties are faithfully being administered by such 
board under the supervision of the League of Nations and that they 
have been greatly improved after the end of the war. 


38. There are nearly 12,000 Baptists in the Cameroons due to the 
indefatigable labours of the French Baptists and the momentous work 
which the Societe des Missions Evangeliques de Paris has carried on 
that field. 
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The third address was made by Mrs. S. W. Layten, M.a., of 
Philadelphia, president of the Woman’s Convention Auxiliary, who 
gave 


A REVIEW OF THE AFRICAN MISSIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
BAPTIST CONVENTION 


The work of the National Baptist Convention is executed through 
its Boards. The Foreign Mission Board is the oldest of these. Its 
appeal is the fundamental support upon which the structure of the 
National Baptist Convention was erected and is still being built. 
Nothing has given the stimulus and impetus to the Convention’s 
growth as has Foreign Mission work. 

President E. C. Morris said: “Our Foreign Mission Board has 
been a very potent factor in developing the latent energy among 
the thousands of members of our churches.” 

I think I will not err in saying that George Liele became the 
inspiration of the several earlier Negro Baptist Organizations, or 
to claim him as a pioneer of this organization. George Liele was born 
a slave in Virginia. In 1750, Liele moved to Georgia, and was the 
first ordained Negro preacher and foreign missionary of the Baptist 
denomination in the United States. He sailed for the West Indies 
in 1778 more than ten years before Wm. Carey of England answered 
the call to service in foreign lands. 

He and many of his followers worked their way up out of the 
depths of slavery and suffering; like their Savior, having suffered, 
they know how to succor, and they struggled to give the light of the 
blessed Gospel to their brethren in Africa. They knew that the civili- 
zation and its benefits of that time and today are because men have 
been led back to God through the sacrifices of Jesus Christ. The 
yearning of the early Negro Baptists to give Africa the Gospel 
brought into being several local or district conventions. These bodies 
sent missionaries to Africa. Neither the organizations nor the mis- 
sionaries had the experience, training or knowledge of what would 
be needed on the foreign field. Rev. Stewart said: “Their only 
method, and seemingly only idea of mission work was to preach 
the oo and that the heathen would hear, understand and be 
saved.” 

The Western States and Territory Convention organized in 1875 
(merged with the National Baptist Foreign Mission 1896) sent out 
Rey. W. H. Stewart, who established a school and church in old 
Congotown, Liberia, 1892. He was among the first to see the advisa- 
bility of teaching the beautiful story through practical methods. His 
work is now being conducted by the Liberian Baptists of which the 
Providence Church, organized in 1821, is the strongest Baptist 
church in Liberia. J. J. Diggs and Daniel Yates, natives, are fitting 
illustrations of what the Gospel can do. These early missionaries 
endured great suffering, many privations and hardships, but they 
discovered more practical and better methods to Christianize the 
heathen. 

Prior to 1880, Negro Baptists had no organization for doing 
Foreign Mission work. November 24, 1880, one hundred and twelve 
delegates from nine States met in Montgomery, Ala., in answer to a 
call sent by W. W. Colley and others, and organized the Beptist 
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Foreign Mission Convention of the U.S.A. I am indebted to Mrs. 

Coles for the report of her husband, Rev. J. J. Coles, Secretary of the 

Foreign Mission Convention, printed in the Bishop College Monthly, 

November 1898, to us a very sacred chronicle which reads: 

ts ee J. H. Presley, in 1884, served seven months and died on the 
eld. 

Rev. J. H. Presley, in 1884, served seventeen months, and on 
account of sickness returned to America. 

Rev. W. W. Colley and wife, after two and one-half years’ service, 
on account of ill health, in 1886, returned to America. 

Rev. E. B. Topp and wife, in 1887, served two months and on 
account of sickness returned to America. 

Rev. J. J. Diggs, in 1887-88, served eighteen months, and not 
having means to continue his work, returned to America. 

Rey. George H. Bailey, a Liberian, in 1889, served six months, and 
returned to his home. 

Rev. H. M. McKinney, after three years and three months service, 
died on the field. 

We read that Rev. J. J. Coles himself served seven and a half and 
his wife over five years in Africa. They were several times ousted by 
tribal wars, and our mission finally was devastated by savage tribes, 
and they were called home July, 18938. The mission houses were 
sold for old lumber. For two years, the whole Baptist army could 
only “mark time”. In 1895, the Convention rallied again and adonted 
an independent missionary in South Africa and one on the West 
Coast, our work began to revive. To quote further: “Thus eleven 
missionaries have been employed under your auspices, and Rev. J. O. 
Alayes, who is now in Africa, makes the twelfth. All of these pioneers 
were sent to survey the field, select a suitable location, and start 
missionary operations. Upon our arrival, Rev. McKinney and I 
stopped for several months, while acclimating in Monrovia, Liberia, 
with the intention of learning Arabic and to acquaint ourselves with 
Islam. This religion is fast covering Africa, and without some 
knowledge of it, the Christian missionary can not fight it intelligently. 
We preached regularly to the natives living in that locality. Some 
were converted and baptized. 

Revs. Colley and Presley, with their wives, stopped in Cape 
Mount, Liberia, until a suitable location for a station could be 
selected. In Cape Mount they formed a little struggling Baptist 
church of Americo-Liberian descendants and converted heathens. 
Here they located their work. 

Rey. Presley fell a victim to the acclimating fever in four or five 
months after reaching Africa from which he never recovered while 
there. His wife, Mrs. Presley, was the first missionary to die. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Colley, while undergoing the fever, had to 
nurse their suffering and dying co-workers. This was the extent of 
‘work done in 1884. In the fall of that year, Rev. McKinney and I 
were appointed to work with Revs. Colley and Presley in the Vey 
Country. Together we organized the Baptist Vey Mission, and 
divided the territory into three districts: Revs. Colley and Presley 
were assigned to the Bendoo; Rev. McKinney to the Mafa; and my- 
self to the Jundoo.” 

From this interesting report, we shall turn again to the work of 
the Foreign Mission Board, and its coalition into the National 
Baptist Convention. 

Dr. J. E. Jones served as Secretary of the Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board from its organization to September 1893. Upon his return 
from Africa, Rev. J. J. Coles was elected as Secretary when the 
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convention met in Washington, D.C., 1898, and held that position but 
two months. He died Nov. 7, 1898. December 1893, Mrs. L. A. 
Coles was elected to fill that vacancy, caused by her husband’s death, 
which she held until September, 1895, when the Board moved from 
Richmond, Va., to Louisville, Ky. In September of 1895, in Atlanta, 
Ga., the three bodies, known as the Foreign Mission Convention, the 
American Baptist National Convention, and the Baptist Educational 
Convention united to form one body to be known as the National 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A., which still is the largest and most 
representative organization of Negro Baptists in the world. 

Rev. W. H. McAlpine of Montgomery, Ala., was elected Secretary 
and served two years. Rev. L. M. Luke had been the Financial 
Secretary of the Baptist Foreign Mission Convention, and upon the 
merger, was made the first Secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of 
the National Baptist Convention. His death ensued in one year. Rev. 
L. G. Jordan, at that time, pastor of Union Baptist Church, Prhila- 
delphia, was elected Corresponding Secretary and continued in office 
for twenty-five years. He stirred the hearts of the people of our 
denomination and this country as no other man has ever done in be- 
half of Africa. Secretary Perkins describes him as “An illustrious, 
high spirited mission worker, one whom the fiery and intense zeal of 
the mission cause hath eaten up. Unborn sons and daughters of 
Africa who will come and be lifted to the highest degree of Christian 
culture and usefulness will sing his praises, and only eternity will be 
able to estimate what this man has done for the redemption of 
Africa.” 

Rev. R. A. Jackson of Mississippi was the first missionary of the 
combined bodies, namely the National Baptist Convention, and was 
sent to Cape Town, South Africa. When Brother Jackson landed in 
Cape Town, 1894, as a lone “John the Baptist”, he found there Rev. 
J. I. Buchanan (formerly a sailor and a catholic) working with a 
nondescript band of Christians. He was ordained by Rev. Jackson 
and set apart to take charge of the work at Middledrift. Native 
converts who had been working at Cape Town returned to their native 
territories in Kaffir land, and begged that a minister be sent them, 
and Brother Buchanan was chosen. He went in 1897 and labored 
for ten years, then passed to his reward in 1907. The Foreign Mission 
Report of 1907 says of him: “Under his high and Christ-like leader- 
ship, his work extended over forty square miles. Indeed some of the 
best organized work under our Board has been done by Brother 
Buchanan. Dr. H. C. Faulkner, and Isiah D. Negedi died the same 
year. 

Cape Town was well selected. Natives from hundreds of miles 
away, even from the very heart of Africa, were attracted by the 
thousands to this section in search of work. Here they could be 
reached by the Gospel, and then take back to the millions of their 
brethren the message of Salvation. So eager were these native con- 
verts for a church that Mrs. Mary Cheswell gave the Foreign Mission 
Board a lot on which to erect a Baptist Church. The foundation of 
this church was laid, but they were not able to put up a building. 
Later on Rev. Murff, who was sent out in 1905 to take charge of 
work in South Africa, erected a building on this lot. 

The Foreign Mission Board was not able at once to send out an 
American worker to succeed Rev. Buchanan, and left this Station in 
charge of the Superintendent of South African Missions. The native 
people prayed for another worker, and in answer to prayer, Rev. 
J. E. East (present Corresponding Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board) was sent in 1909. He remained 11 years; founded an in- 
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dustrial school, which yet remains a credit to the denomination and 
his efforts. Scholastic training was given. Classes for native min- 
isters was a special feature of this Mission. Five ministers were 
ordained under Rev. East, and are now successfully pastoring' 
churches. Mrs. East was of great help in this Station, conducting 
classes in home making and domestic training, sewing, etc. 

Miss E. B. Delaney of Florida, a fine product of Spellman Insti- 
tute, Atlanta, Ga., was sent out in 1901, and went first to Nyasaland, 
where she remained seven years. From there she went to Liberia, in 
1912, remained six years, and established our Suehn Mission. She 
returned to America and died in 1922. 

Within the past three years, Suehn Mission has been reorganized, 
new buildings erected under the supervision of Miss Sarah C. William- 
son whom God has peculiarly prepared for this work. Her co-workers 
are: Miss Ruth G. Morris, Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Spencer, Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank Goll. 

We have learned through experience that it is best to send pre- 
pared and trained workers to Africa. Young people are preferred 
who are consecrated as they live longer and may give more service. 

Again referring to our Notional Baptist Convention, the last 
department organized by this body is the Woman’s Convention organ- 
ized in Richmond, Va., 1900. This Auxiliary has met with a wonder- 
ful response, and in twenty-seven years has grown from forty women 
to more than twelve thousand missionary societies and circles. It 
has proven a wonderful training school for thousands of consecrated 
women whose hearts had burned with a desire to do work for the 
Master, but had no opportunity. The result has been the development 
of remarkable characters. 

God is wonderfully leading and using our colored Baptist women 
in His service and for world usefulness. The objectives of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary have been missions and education. The latter had 
been practically illustrated in the founding and fostering of the 
National Training School, Washington, D.C., the only school owned 
and operated distinctively by Negro women. The active spirit in this 
institution has been Miss Nannie Burroughs, President of the school, 
and also Corresponding Secretary of Woman’s Convention. 

This organization has always been a friend to Foreign Missions. 
They raised money to build the Delaney Home. As early as 1907, 
they gave $1,439.49 to Foreign Missions. 

In 1924 and at Baltimore, Md., in 1925, the Woman’s Convention 
endorsed a recommendation (see President Layten’s Annual Report) 
that the women build a hospital in Liberia. The Foreign Mission 
Board and the Woman’s Convention took up this cause, and the re- 
sult to-day is a hospital erected in Liberia, not finished, but render- 
ering medical service with Dr. Pauline Dinkins (a graduate of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, Pa., and post-graduate of 
the London School of Tropical Medicine of London University) 
in charge, assisted by Nurse Ruth Occomy, and Dr. De Walt, dentist. 

When Rev. East, the Corresponding Secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the National Baptist Convention, came into office, 
we were supporting six American missionaries in Africa, and four 
native workers. There were six Mission Stations. He introduced a 
“Regular” system of supporting missionaries. Our funds have 
increased from twenty-five thousand dollars to one hundred thousand 
dollars per year. We have five boarding schools in which about five 
hundred children are cared for. Some of our mission schools have 
received liberal grants in deeds from the Government. Five sub- 
stantial church buildings, one missionary home and two school build- 
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ings have also been erected. Twenty-five additional workers have 
been sent to the field. At present we have fifty-six missionaries and 
workers on our payroll. 3,308 acres of land have been purchased in 
order that we will have room to develop our agricultural and in- 
dustrial program at Mission Stations. 

At present we have work in Liberia, Nigeria, the Cameroons, 
South Africa and Nyasaland. We are not located in all of these spots 
because we so desire, but because circumstances have forced us to 
be, in order to keep the unity of our constituency. Many times 
natives from all parts of Africa come to this country and are edu- 
cated in certain sections where the people learn to love them, and 
line up to help them, when they return home. Different individuals 
and organizations in our churches wish to assume the responsbility 
of supporting them in their chosen fields. This accounts for the 
numerous fields. Our greatest efforts are being put forth in Liberia. 
We are establishing a school that will give industrial training, also 
religious, social and agricultural instruction to future workers. We 
hope that our hospital will soon be able to provide courses in nurse 
training and mid-wifery. 


Missionaries sent out since 1912 
Present number of missionaries ate 
IN AEIVE DS WOPRKCIS ON ask nee ee ete ee tees 

Two of these are physicians rendering medical 


service. 
Total number of missionaries and paid workers... 56 
NumbernofeStations yee. csrcusctie ate eee tenn rates 36 


Including 21 churches and 15 other mission houses. 
Number of ‘Sunday 7ochoolsyacan.ccwenm ene 
Number of day schools ............. A eal'G 
Number of boarding schools «nc ao 
Number of scholars in day schools ....... 
Number of scholars in Sunday Schools ....... 
Number of scholars in boarding schools . we 
Number of church members can posse eee 8494 


The fourth speech explained how Baptist work in the wide ex- 
panses of South Africa has been so late, and still awaits adequate 
development. It was made by the Rev. J. Edgar Ennals, B.A., B.D., of 
an East Anglican family, as representing the South African Mission- 
ary Society; and it described 


“A GENERATION OF BANTU MISSION WORK” 


The South African Baptist Missionary Society is 86 years old, 
having been founded in the centenary year of the famous Baptist 
Missionary Society of Britain. This event inspired our churches 
to band together for the work of giving the gospel to the heathen 
at their doors. The evangelisation of the natives had begun how- 
ever a few years earlier and illustrates how different fields of work 
are interrelated and affect one another. It was through Oncken of 
Germany that Hugo Gutsche came to evangelise the German Legion, 
which had been settled in Kaffraria by the British Government after 
the Crimean war. It was one of the farmers of his congregation, 
who began the work in a neighboring Kaffir kraal. This first mis- 
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sionary is now to be represented by a collateral descendent, the Rev. 
Benjamin Pape, who has just completed his training at Rochester, 
and is returning to South Africa fully equipped for training evange- 
lists as well as for superintending one of our mission fields. This 
interrelation with other parts of the world is still more marked with 
Australia. In the early days of our feeble enterprise, when we had 
started with a missionary from England, who did not stay long, 
the churches were galvanised into missionary activity by the arrival 
from Australia in quick succession of two men and a half a dozen 
ladies. They came unbidden to a strange land, seeking work they 
knew not of. Our churches had to face the responsibility thrust 
upon them by the Divine hand, and bestir themselves to provide 
support, since the Australian promises of maintenance, with which 
they came, failed almost completely of fulfilment. The Rev. J. W. 
Joyce, the president-elect of the South African Baptist Union, and 
the first of these arrivals, is now superintending’ an immense area 
in the Transvaal, with 2,000 scattered members. The second mis- 
sionary, the Rev. C. W. Pearce, died eighteen months ago with a 
great record of over thirty years ardent evangelism of the Bantu 
race. 

The governing facts of the situation in South Africa are: — the 
Congo Mission of the British Society, the smallness of the supporting 
European Baptist community, and the immensity of the field and its 
opportunity. In undertaking the Congo the British Baptists perforce 
left South Africa to be worked by Paedobaptist Societies. This has 
affected us directly by the lack of a big and highly organized society 
to carry on the work, and indirectly by the lack of facilities for 
Baptist churches to grow up in infant communities, under the 
fostering shadow of missionary work, as has so often been the 
case with other denominations. Left to our own limited resources, 
we have too often been late in establishing churches in growing 
towns, with the result of finding our coreligionists already connected 
with other churches. Hence our churches are few and weak, and 
unable to afford all the financial support that our mission work 
demands. Remarkable as is the rate of numerical increase, it would 
undoubtedly have been much greater, had we been able to take ad- 
vantage of the spread of Baptist conviction among the Bantus, and 
supply properly trained native evangelists to gather in the people. 

However necessary it may have been for the British Society to 
leave South Africa to other societies, the Baptist churches spring- 
ing up there could not acquiesce in leaving the Native peoples with- 
tek witness, and felt compelled to shoulder the task for them- 
selves. 

Our little society started work in Kaffraria in the border of Cape 
Colony, where the eastward tide of European settlement met the 
southward flood of Bantu immigration from the interior. It was 
in the area of the Kafir wars, soon after the last ashes of conflict 
had cooled down, that we first began the new struggle for the 
establishing of the Kingdom of God amongst these people. Spiritual 
enlightenment was thus given at a most critical time, when civilization 
was changing their hereditary thought and habits, and it provided 
a regulative influence of inestimable value at the most formative 
period. 

Soon after Pondoland was annexed, we were able to occupy it, 
and were actually the pioneers of Christianity in its eastern area. 
There we experienced the initial difficulty of working on absolutely 
raw human material, the necessity of first living out the gospel before 
it could be really understood, and we had to wait several years for 
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our first convert. Now there is a well established and vigorous 
church. The three hundred miles separating these areas is being 
gradually occupied by scattered Baptist communities in the green 
coastal districts between the lofty tablelands of the interior and the 
sea, so that a chain of stations now connects right through the 
Transkei, where we have placed a European missionary in control, 
and our testimony is being given from the Amatela and Drakensberg 
Mountains to the Indian Ocean. In fact it has crossed into Natal, 
and just impinged on the Orange Free State. One marked charac- 
teristic of our work in these eastern parts of Cape Colony, and 
of the country districts elsewhere is that it aims especially at the 
Christianization of the home life of the people, and is carried out, 
not only in places of worship, but in the native kraals or collections 
of huts along the countryside. 

A great departure was made, when the Society took over work 
in the Transvaal, which has been begun under the direction of 
one of our European ministers, the Rev. E. R. Davies, and was 
conducted by native preachers. Although comprising many extensive 
country districts, this has largely centred round the gold mines of 
the Witwatersrand, which stretch along the reef for fifty miles. 
Here the Bantu mineworkers are congregated in large compounds, 
and are cut off for long periods from the amenities of family life. 
This separation from home obtains also with the large number of 
male servants employed in commerce, industry and domestic service, 
and is an unwholesome condition of things, exposing these men to 
many fierce temptations amidst the allurements of city life. Yet 
a great deal of lasting good is done, and we are able to rejoice in new 
causes started hundreds of miles away through these natives return- 
ing to their homes with a new faith and a burning devotion to the 
Lord Jesus. One man wanting to start a new church begged of our 
committee a few benches and a large bible with an inscription 
authorizing him to preach. This was gladly given. The Witwaters- 
rand has a continually changing Native population, with batches of 
mine workers and others continually moving to and fro, so that 
it is, I suppose, the most strategic centre in the continent for 
evangelizing the Bantu peoples. All of them south of the tropics 
are influenced by the close contact with European life there, where 
they are obliged to adjust themselves, not only to an advanced civili- 
zation, but also to the problems of industrialism at an acute stage. 
Whilst many are contaminated by the dregs of our city life, many 
more of these unsophisticated children of nature show a suscepti- 
bility to the higher spiritual influences of religion, which transforms 
them into true children of God. We believe that in an awakened 
spiritual life replacing the dark fears of heathenism they will find 
a gateway admitting them into their full racial inheritance among 
the sons of men. Although these are all comprised within the Union 
of South Africa the work is limited within certain spheres by the 
pass laws. This may be illustrated by what happened to one of our 
preachers working in the Free State. He went into the Vaal River, 
which separates it from the Transvaal, seeking a suitable site for a 
baptismal service, and unthinkingly came out on the Transvaal side 
of the river, when he was arrested for being in that Province without 
a pass, and was fined for this transgression. 

Our work, however, extends beyond the bounds of the Union into 
Southern Rhodesia, where we have one station, and to Northern 
Rhodesia, where on its extreme northern border, adjacent to the 
Congo State, we are the Society in possession of a field of considerable 
size. We have two male and two female missionaries there superin- 
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tending a work of varied character, in which we have tried the plan 
of gathering children in boarding schools. This tropical field is 
situated in what may be described as the central marshy sponge 
of the continent, from which at different points flow the Zambesi, 
the Congo and the Nile. In the very heart of Darkest Africa it 
seemed furthest from the influence of the outside world. Now the 
largest copper mine in the world is within sight of one of our 
stations, and fourteen other mines have been opening within the 
last year or two, all within reach of our missionaries, who are 
already holding services in some of the compounds. ‘The whole 
district is being transformed rapidly, and the influence of it all on 
the neighbouring tribes is most marked. Wages’are rising, the child- 
ren are leaving our schools for work, carriers are becoming scarce, 
and we are faced with the new necessity of providing motor transport 
for the roads that are being cut by government and mines. The 
iron horse snorting its way through the jungle finds its last stopping 
place there on British territory, and the aeroplane comes cleaving 
the clouds to rest alongside. When we are thus jolting the Native 
awake to a new outlook on life, dare we fail to give him with it 
that spiritual faith, which has been the only antidote for the evils 
of our age in our own experience, and which alone can give him 
poise of soul and enable him to keep his balance amidst the up- 
heavals of the time? 

The task that awaits us is immeasurably great, for it has to be 
remembered that the Natives outnumber the whites in the Union 
by 4 to 1, and in Rhodesia the proportion is larger still. We already 
hold strategic centres in the homes of the people, and the places of 
their labour. Our stations stretch in a half moon, resting at one 
end in the southernmost home of the Bantu, and following their 
habitations along the coastal foothills and then on to the high veld 
of the Transvaal, and pointing on at the other end through Rhodesia 
to the very heart of Africa. Like the orb of night, too, we have 
many dark patches, where the light shines faintly, for there are 
big gaps where we have been unable to maintain our testimony. 
The work is carried on in five languages, the chief of which are 
Xosa, Sute and Lamba. 

The difficulties of our work arise from its success. Our Baptist 
teaching is readily accepted as according to the New Testament, and 
in some parts other churches are also immersing converts. When the 
work was first undertaken by our European churches they numbered 
well under 3,000, and have now grown to only a little over 5,000. 
But the Native membership has grown from nothing till it nearly 
equals the white, and if we included the churches independent of us 
and under purely native control, it would considerably exceed it. 
Yet of course it depends on the white churches for support, and they 
are only about forty in number, and a fourth of that number are 
dependent on the rest for aid in o1der to maintain their existence. 
There are gold and diamonds in the country, which is consequently 
regarded as a rich one. But these are not in Baptist hands, and 
our people are generally of very moderate means. We cannot see 
any probability of being able to expand our present income to the 
constantly growing needs of the field. The native church is a 
plant of vigorous growth increasing its roots and demands for nutri- 
ment and support from the white churches, till it is fast becoming 
potbound, and the fear grows that the progress of the Kingdom of 
God may be stayed for lack of adequate material resources. The 
one bright spot is in the increase of Native contributions, till they 
equal the cost of maintenance of our Native workers. 
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Our work was remodelled eighteen months ago as the Bantu 
Baptist Church, and this is expected to increase Native interest by 
devolving a larger measure of responsibility and control upon them- 
selves, whilst still retaining the benefit of European supervision. 
They have now District Councils for the main fields, and this last 
Easter representatives from all Provinces of the Union met for 
the first time in an assembly representing the whole church at 
Johanesburg. 

We live in too close contact with the Native for missionary work 
to get support from the glamour of unfamiliarity. Yet, in a land 
where such work is generally unpopular, our churches have the rare 
distinction of raising by direct contribution at the rate of 10/ per 
member, and in other ways add considerably more so that we are by no 
means shirking our responsibilities. The task is beyond our unaided 
powers to cope with satisfactorily. But the Kingdom knows no 
national boundaries, and for its sake we should greatly rejoice to 
enlist the sympathy and support of our fellow-Baptists in other 
parts of the world. If brethren from the other ships come over to 
help us there will be such an ingathering that the nets will break. 
We invite all to share in the harvest festival. May the great Lord 
of the Harvest make us all to rejoice in being fellow labourers 
with Him. 


WEDNESDAY, 27th JUNE, 1928. 
EVENING SESSION. 


World Issues were considered at a full session at night, each of 
them be freely discovered at a sectional meeting on the morrow. 
Dr. Truett occupied the chair, in the absence of Mr. W. C. Coleman, 
and devotions were led by the Rev. P. Laubert of Latvia. After a 
little formal business, two invitations were given, to those who wished 
to see the Feller Institute of the Grande Ligne Mission, and to those 
who would visit Hamilton, the city soon to home a new McMaster 
University. It is to be feared that few were willing to quit Toronto 
on either excursion. 


After these items of business, the Congress settled down to receive 
guidance on three great world issues, each of which would be fully 
discussed in a sectional meeting on the morrow. The first address was 
made by the Rev. James Nimmo Britton, of Southend-on-Sea, Eng- 
land, pastor of the Avenue Church, who dealt with 


INDUSTRIALISM 


Industrialism, as such is a subject so big, so bewilderingly complex, 
and with a literature of such magnitude, that it might well prove 
the despair of any man who attempted to deal with it as a whole. 

Fortunately for us Industrialism as such, is not our subject. It 
is true the word stands without qualification on the agenda for this 
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evening’s meeting, but this meeting is one of a World’s Congress, 
the avowed motto of which is “To sum up all things in Christ;” 
so that what we seek, and all I think we were ever meant as Churches 
at any time to seek, is the message of our Lord for the industrial 
conditions of our times. 


That more than gives us a welcome simplification of our task, it 
rigidly confines our efforts to a domain with which we are, or ought 
to be familiar, and in which we may hope to speak with some- 
thing like real authority. It permits us to “mind our own business” 
as far as Industrialism is concerned—a thing we are often advised 
to do, sometimes by friends within the Church and sometimes with 
varying degrees of politeness by opponents outside. At any rate, 
that is precisely what I suggest we do now. 


After all, what else is there we can do? Outside our own domain 
we are at the best mere novices, and at the worst dogmatic amateurs. 
The fact that we are followers of Jesus Christ, and as Baptists have 
taken the New Testament as our only rule of faith and practice, 
no more qualifies us to teach the employer how to manage his business, 
the employee how to put through his job, or the secretary of a 
Federation or Union how to conduct his Branch, than it qualifies 
us to teach astronomers astronomy or give lessons in the healing art 
to the medical profession. As a matter of fact the New Testament 
does not seem to be greatly concerned in any direct fashion with the 
abundant and pressing problems of its own times, and it certainly 
does not provide us with any direct “cut and dried” solution of the 
problems of today. It has been urged that the Church ought to 
make herself more thoroughly acquainted with the whole industrial 
situation, and asserted that until she does she is not in a position 
to render Industrialism any effective help. With the desirability of 
knowing more no man can quarrel; it is the plain duty of every 
Christian man to sympathetically study the problems of his fellows, 
and part of the educational work of the Church should be driected 
to an honest attempt to understand, as far as they can be under- 
stood by an outsider, all the problems that vex the world today; but 
with the assumption that until this is done the Church has no worth 
while message for them all I wholly disagree. I can save a man 
from drowning in waters of which I know nothing, and cannot pos- 
sibly swim myself if my feet are planted firmly on something I 
know will float us both; and probably it will be safer and better for 
us both if I help him from where I am rather than join him where 
he is, where I run the risk of drowning him in my attempt to save him. 
The Church has, I hold, a domain of her own, and within that domain 
she speaks with an authority which is final. 


a8 


A clear-cut recognition of this fact on the part of both the Church 
and Industry is of the utmost importance at the present juncture. One 
thing it would certainly do: 


“Tt wad fra mony a blunder free us, an’ 
foolish notion.” 


It would save the Church, for instance, from rushing in where 
Experts fear to tread, and from being coaxed, goaded or stampeded 
during the abnormal excitement of some great crisis into taking, or 
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refusing to take action which in the calmer times that follow she 
could not justify to herself or others by a simple unsophisticated 
reference to the example or teaching of her Lord. It would leave 
her free to hear both sides of any question, and prevent her from 
becoming the mere adjunct of any one party. It would deliver her 
from the fear of being misunderstood by friend or foe, and leave no 
room for the charge of being either interfering or partial. The 
consciousness that she was well within her own domain, and acting 
within the terms of her own commission would give what she said 
that ring of authority which not only commands attention from all, 
but wins the respect of even those who disagree. Above all, it would 
give her a constructive policy and a settled programme, which would 
be independent of all the changes and fluctuations incidental to In- 
dustrialism itself. 

The same clear cut recognition on the part of industry that In- 
dustrialism, as such, is not the business of the Church would help 
industry. It would save it from looking to the Church for help 
she cannot give; from submitting issues to the Church on which she is 
not qualified to adjudge, and from charging the Church with failing 
to take action such as she has no right to take being what she is. 
Half the misunderstanding, whenever it arises between the Church 
and industry is due to this; the Church is not sure what she ought to 
do, and industry is not sure what it has a right to expect. This 
misunderstanding on the part of both must somehow be brought to 
an end; the Church must make up her mind about Industrialism, 
and Industrialism must make up its mind about the Church. Re- 
member, conception is the mother of expectation. It was so with 
Jesus in the days of His flesh; as men thought of Him, such were 
their expectations from Him. The woman of Samaria saw Him 
as a dusty way-worn traveller, and consequently she asked nothing. 
In her judgment He had more than He could do to meet His own 
needs. Herod, on the other hand, after getting over his first con- 
science-stricken fear that He was John whom he had beheaded, 
came to think of Him as one Who might pleasurably fill a spare hour 
by the performance of some miracle. To him He stood for something 
that might lift whatever monotony, strain or stress the life he lived 
might know. Totally different from the conception of either of these 
two is that of the-man who interrupted our Lord with the blatant 
demand that He speak to his brother about dividing the inheritance 
with him. He sounds quite up-to-date! All that really concerned 
him was to exploit whatever powers Christ had for the division of 
the inheritance he sought. And so we might go through the record 
of His earthly career, for the principle holds good right through; 
as is the conception so is the expectation. And as it was with the 
Lord in His day, so it is with us in ours. Industry for its own sake 
and ours must define its conception of the Church. What does the 
Church stand for in the conception of Industrialism. That is no 
academic question but a dead practical one, the answer to which 
must be forthcoming. Is she tired and worn out, not even capable 
of dealing with the problems of her own need? Is she to be thought of 
as catering only for the leisure hours of life, and to be ruled out 
of the business of life and the struggle for existence? Is she to be 
disregarded on all issues but those of industry’s own choosing, and 
in these used only as a cat’s-paw to pull much-desired chestnuts out 
of the fire? or is she something bigger, better, grander than all such, 
having in her message as a whole the only final solution of industry’s 
problems because it is also “the cure for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to?” The first important step in the right direction will be 
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taken when the Church as a Church knows what she ought to do, 
and Industrialism, as such, what it has a right to expect. 


III. 


Now by urging upon Industrialism to make up its mind about the 
Church and what it has a right to expect from the Church, the 
least we can do on our part is to set our own house in order. It 
is little use teaching twenty what to do if you are not prepared to 
be one of the twenty and do your own teaching. Sooner or later the 
Church as a whole must face right up to the question as to what she 
ought to do and say as far as Industrialism is concerned. And in 
setting out to find the answer there is one big assumption we can 
make with perfect safety, which is that the primary business of the 
Church in the world is to preach the gospel. It was for the provision 
of that gospel God sent Christ and He came; it was for the preaching 
of that gospel He commissioned us and endued us with the power of 
the Spirit. That is the great commission upon which we as Baptists 
stand. It is the only commission the Church has from her risen Lord; 
she has only one message for all ages and all men. 

If that is so, and I do not think at any rate Baptists will doubt 
it, then it follows that so far as the industrial problem is concerned, 
or indeed any other problem facing us now or waiting to face us in 
the future, the Church has no message except such as is to be found 
within the terms of her primary commission. What she as a Church 
has to say to all, she has to say to Industrialism, no more; no less. 
But she has that to say, and she must say it whether men hear or 
forbear, for to fail to do so is to fail not industry'merely, but her 
Lord. And she must say it confidently, expecting to be heard; not 
because she is expert in other people’s business, but because she 
knows her own; not because she knows what industry means, but 
because she knows what the only Lord she acknowledges has com- 
missioned her to do. And she must say it as a Church. A message 
to Industrialism which is looked upon as an exception to the rule 
is unworthy of both Church and industry. Industry is too big 
to be treated as an exception. No man has any right to speak to 
industry, nor in speaking can he ever hope to say anything effective, 
who, as he speaks is haunted by the fear that he has perhaps gone 
back upon the true business of his Lord to say it. He is condemned 
and rendered futile by his doubt. So long as what we have to say 
to industry is left to the few who happen to take an interest in it, 
and who are looked upon by the rest as going outside their true 
sphere to say it, there is something radically wrong. The fact is 
either they are working outside the terms of our great commission and 
have so little right to say it that they ought to be condemned, or, 
they are working within the terms of that commission and have a 
right to expect the whole Church, not simply to sympathize with 
them, but to stand by them and say the same things. Therefore, 
what we, as the present custodians of the gospel, have to ask ourselves 
is what, if anything is there in this message of ours which’ is of 
moment to the Industrialism of our times? And we must find an 
answer if we are to be found intelligently fulfiling the commission we 
have received. 


IV. 


Let us content ourselves with a glance at one or two of the com- 
monplace but fundamental facts of the gospel as these have bearing 
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upon the industrial situation of today. The facts I take are such 
as any man preaching the gospel can do no other than subscribe to. 

Take to begin with the place Jesus claims for Himself in human 
hearts and affairs; He insists on coming first. He respects no limiting 
barriers, claims kingship over the whole man, and refuses to share 
the Kingdom with any. “When Jesus comes, He comes to reign.” 
We invite one another to crown Him with many crowns, and all 
the crowns we have at our disposal we desire to place on His divine 
head. So we believe, and so we teach. Is industry any exception to 
this rule? Is the business we are in outside the concern of the 
Christ Whose we are? Are we to permit ourselves to believe or 
others to say, that while He is alright elsewhere He is of no use in 
so many are tempted to fall. Young people, carefully trained in 
industry. Yet that “compartmentalism” is the first snare into which 
s omany are tempted to fall. Young people, carefully traine din 
Christian principles, are sent out into the business world only to 
discover to their dismay, not only that these principles are disre- 
garded, but that they themselves are considered more or less hope- 
less if they insist in putting them into practice. They may find 
comparatively few who quarrel with the principles as such—for most 
men are prepared to accept the ethic of the gospel as the finest 
possible—but they find many who simply do not believe that they 
can be put into actual practice in the realm of industry. Further, the 
disaster which does so often follow an attempt to put them into 
practice leaves them sorely bewildered. 

The danger besetting Christians in industry is obvious. It is 
that of setting Christ on a pedestal, well out of the way of common 
things, and then for the six days of the business week carefully 
turning their back upon their pedestalled Lord. They are tempted 
to think that the only thing to do is to keep Jesus enthroned in the 
heart and out of the business. This is not easy to do, and even 
when a man seems to have successfully done it there are many signs 
that he is uneasy in conscience. Hard as nails in the office, he seeks to 
soften things a little by kindness outside the office. Making money 
without Him he tries to do something to placate Him by the use 
to which he puts it. 

Against this exclusion of industry from the authority of Jesus 
we must emphatically protest. If He cannot reign there then the 
burden of proof is with us to show that He is fit to reign anywhere. 
He accepts no trespass notice; as the Divine Intruder He pays no 
respect to the word “Private” on the inner office, and is the Friend 
of the boy who licks the stamps. You will never get Him to accept 
a sleeping partnership in any business, blinded to responsibility by 
the size of the dividends. His interest in the balance sheet does not 
begin with the figures showing the profit, nor is He satisfied to know 
that those profits are to be shared; His interest goes right back to 
the method by which the profits have been built up, and He must be 
satisfied. He will not allow His name to be used as an ornamental 
inducement to others to join in a business He does not fully under- 
stand and adequately control. The only seat He will accept on your 
Directorate is the Chairman’s with a casting vote, and if He is not 
in the chair when you take your seat on the Board your business is to 
work and agitate from where you are until you get Him where He 
wants to be. Impossible some men will say; but why? It is written 
“The kingdoms of this world are to become the kingdom of our God 
and His Christ,” and unless we are to be found trimming our message 
to suit our audience it must be part of that message to industry 
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that Industrialism is no exception to the rule. Here, as elsewhere, He 
stands first. 
Ve 


Next, take the emphasis He places on the value of the individual 
soul; there is no need for me to do more than remind you of it. 
There is the story of the one lost sheep which must be sought by the 
Shepherd who intends to go right on at any cost until He has found 
it. And the question He propounded: “What is a man profited if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” a question He 
never answered categorically for He knew there was only one answer, 
and that His hearers knew it. He taught men to believe as He be- 
lieved, that the spiritual welfare of men was to be put before “The 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of them.” That is a great 
commonplace of the Christian religion; can anyone show any just 
cause why it should not be preached to Industrialism? Employers 
and employees alike: to such employers as allow their love of gain 
to eat up their own spiritual life, to permit them to make money by 
methods they dare not ask God to bless, and to make demands upon 
their employees that leave them neither time, strength nor inclina- 
tion to seek the face of their God—or to employees, who use every 
hour of their leisure, every ounce of their spare strength and every 
penny of their spare money in pursuits of their own choosing to the 
utter disregard of God and of their soul’s fellowship with Him? 
The “world” these two seek to win may be widely different; they may, 
or may not succeed in winning it, but the fact is true of both; when 
their “world” comes between their soul and God they ultimately 
gain nothing and lose all. Industry may not welcome our opinion on 
industrial problems as such, and our opinion may, or may not be 
worth having; but we are on bed rock truth when we say a man 
must have for himself, and allow his fellows to have at least the op- 
portunity to keep his soul in touch with his Maker. No man, syndi- 
cate, or set of circumstances has any right to so drive the individual 
unit for any purpose under God’s sun, as to leave him no time to main- 
tain that fellowship with God which God meant him to have, and 
which Christ died to make possible. Our message to industry is 
simply that Almighty God must come before the almighty dollar, or 
He must be met after. The exploitation of man, either the exploita- 
tion of a man’s self by himself, or of another for his ends, of men 
in western civilization, eastern civilization or of no civilization at all, 
must be paid for somewhere if there is a God at all Whose estimate 
of the unit is what Christ has taught us to believe it is. What 
industry can afford or not afford in terms of cash is for industry 
to decide, but it is certainly our business to remind industry that it 
cannot afford to get caught, in this or any other land, coming 
between God and the soul His son died for. To fail to give such 
a reminder is not simply to fail industry; it is to fail to preach 
the gospel as we find it in His Word. 


VI.. 


As a further illustration take the place He gave to the thought 
of service. If He taught that the unit was worth saving, He also 
taught that he was saved to serve. It was not the amount of work 
a man made for others, but the amount he did for them that made 
him worth promotion. He taught THAT when His disciples were 
discussing with some heat as to who should be the greatest among 
them. Two of them, aided and abetted by a mother who wanted to 
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see her sons get on, tried to get ahead of the other ten; and the 
other ten were filled with indignation, obviously because the two had 
thought about it first. It was then He said: “Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among 
you; but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister, 
and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant; even 
as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and to give His life a ranson for many.” He taught it again in 
reply to the question “Who is my neighbor? He clearly showed 
that in His judgment loving your neighbor consisted not in robbing 
him, or in passing him by, but in rendering him such service as his 
needs required. And later, in that upper room, He illustrated the 
truth in a gracious act which will never be forgotten as long as 
memory holds; when, taking a towel and girding Himself, He washed 
their feet, thus, as He put it, giving them an example that they 
should do as He had done to them. His word was “service”, not 
“self.” To come after Him a man must deny himself, and, taking 
up his cross, contribute his share to the service of his fellows. Him- 
self the greatest Egotist the world has ever known, He had no mercy 
on the self-centred man. No teacher of men before or since, ever 
placed such a high value on the individual, or gave so small a place 
to self. Here again we are face to face with a great commonplace 
of the Christian religion which none of us would hesitate te preach: 
is there any reason why we should not say the same things to the 
industrial world? Does any man here think that modern industry 
has no need of this message? If there is such a man he is asleep and 
dreaming. You have only to ask is self-denial the keynote of industry 
to be certain of the answer, though the question may leave the person 
asked a little doubtful of the mentality of the man that asked it. 

In its own judgment does industry exist to meet the needs of the 
community? or to exploit them? On that way from Jerusalem to 
Jericho where does industry come in? On the whole is it akin to the 
Priest or Levite who passed by, the Samaritan who poured in oil 
and wine, or is it of the party that fell upon the innocent, stripped 
him, and left him half dead? Is the spirit in industry trying 
like the two to get ahead of the ten, or is it truly taking the advice 
of Jesus, and seeking only that greatness which comes from service. 
In business do men wash each others feet or cut each others throat— 
which? The answer to all these questions is that men are not in 
industry for the fun of the thing, or to work off superfluous energy, 
or, as they put it, “for their health.” No master, for instance, spends 
his money sinking a shaft and working a mine in order that he may 
be the proud possessor of an elongated hole. No miner goes down 
that shaft under the impression,that he is going to a health resort. 
To both the owner and the miner the industry is primarily a means 
to an end. And the end in view is obvious. If you make a liberal 
allowance for exceptional cases you are still face to face with the 
fact that to the big majority of masters and men, industry is very 
largely a matter of profit or gain. In other words they are in business 
for themselves. The thought of service to others or of denying self 
is on the whole, foreign to business. It is so foreign that some men 
tell you that the two things will not mix. And there is a deep sense 
in which I think they are right. No man living can “help himself,” 
and “deny himself” at one and the same time and in one and the 
same sense. No man can give Jesus the place we give Him and be 
in business solely for himself. He is, or ought to be, in business for 
his Lord and with his Lord. It seems to me that we are well within 
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the terms of our great commission when we say to industry that in 
so far as it is self-centred it is to that extent not only non-Christian 
but anti-Christian. If it would save itself it must learn somehow to 
lose itself. Our business is to declare the way of salvation, and there 
is only one way of salvation, whether for men, institutions or nations, 
and that is the way of the Cross. Industrialism must face its cross 
and lose itself that it may find itself in newness of life. 


VII. 


I want to remind you that I have been talking of industry as a 
whole, and I say “as a whole” advisedly, for there are abundant and 
encouraging signs that industry is waking up in this direction. It 
is trying hard to set its own house in order. It is making all sorts 
of experiments, and it is in many directions being ably led by men 
who know their business. With these leaders we, as a Christian 
Church can confidently co-operate, for we know by the terms of the 
message we carry, that masters and man must learn somewhere how 
to deny self, and find in service rendered to each other and to man- 
kind as a whole, or, better still, in service rendered to ail for the 
sake of the Son of Man, the common objective which alone can make 
them one and bring industrial peace. Together, they must, sooner 
or later, put their capital and labour into the hands of Him Who was 
once the Carpenter of Nazareth, and who is waiting to be crowned 
Lord of Industry. 


Nor need we go to our task in any despairing mood. The time has 
surely come when we in the Christian Church should cease to talk of 
industry as though there were no Christian men engaged in it, or 
as though they left their Christianity behind them when they went. 
Nothing could be further from the truth or more unfair. We have 
never encouraged them as we ought, nor have we always stood behind 
them in the sacrificial struggles they have made. But they are there, 
and are as true to Christ as the needle is to the Pole. They may and 
do suffer for it, but they are content to pay the price. They know they 
must live, but they believe if they meet His demands, their needs 
will be met. There are limits beyond which they are not prepared to 
go. There are some jobs they will not take, some businesses in which 
they are not to be found, and some practices to which they will not 
descend; some shares in which they refuse to invest, some conditions 
of labour they will not themselves submit to or be party to imposing 
on others. They may say little, the world may count them fools, yet 
they are quietly determined, whatever happens, when the last great 
balance sheet is represented for the final audit, it will not show that 
whil they have gained the whole world they have lost their own soul. 


All honour to them! They are the Salt of the Earth. They have 
often been left unaided to fight their battle. Yet they are the 
pioneers of Jesus Christ in a domain as difficult to Christianize as 
any in the world. They stand the positive proof for all men to see 
that religion and industry, even under present conditions are not of 
necessity incompatible. With them lies the final solution of our 
industrial problems. To some the first word in industry may be 
“Enterprise”, to others “Nationalise’”’, but to us from first to last the 
word is “Christianise”. Change the centre of industry from self to 
Christ if you would solve the industrial problem. Perhaps our finest 
contribution to Industrialism is to stand by such men, to multiply 
their number, and in season and out of season preach those foundation 
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truths on which alone the industrial super-structure they seek to 
raise can be built. 


VIII. 


In closing. I have tried to show you that the message of the 
Christian Church to Industrialism is not merely what she says 
through the comparatively few men in her ranks who have expert 
knowledge, but what she has to say through the life and witness of 
every member; that the message we carry does not require technical 
knowledge so much as cool determination and dogged courage to 
insist upon the application of the gospel in the realm of industry. 
I believe in that gospel lies the final solution of our industrial problems 
as it is also the solution of all our problems. Industrialism is like 
a man held in the grip of a distressing disease that is very stubborn, 
causes much suffering, and is productive of many fatalities. But it is 
emphatically not an incurable disease; the remedy and the treatment 
are in our hands; what is needed for the cure is persistent application, 
and remember, it is urgent that we make that application soon. This 
is a World’s Congress, and that fact reminds us that there is a 
World’s Industrial Problem. ‘No man,” says Basil Matthews, “who 
has seen the new Industrialism of the East, the millions as they are 
now, that pour out of the factories of Shanghai, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, or watched the quarter of a million negro boys and young men 
in the diamond and gold mines of South Africa, can fail to see that 
the new industrial revolution that lies ahead will dwarf even ours of 
the West, and may create a world economic clash of indescribable 
dimensions and violence. The call to Christianity to get right down 
into that arena and wrestle with the issue is as dramatic and splendid 
as any that confronts us.” 


Let us accept that call and take up that challenge; get down to 
this business and put it through. Do not be frightened away from 
your task by any either in the Church or in the ranks of Industrialism 
itself who thoughtlessly, glibly or impertinently tell you to mind 
your own business and preach the gospel. On the contrary accept 
their advice and tell them that is precisely what by the Grace of God 
you hope to do. 


The second topic was entrusted to Rev. Henry Alford Porter, D.p., 
pastor of the third church in St. Louis, Missouri. He delivered the 
following address on 


MILITARISM. 


I address myself to the topic of militarism. The chief business of 
man has been war. War is the oldest and the biggest institution we 
have. When the first mother’s son in anger slew his brother, then 
and there human blood began to cry to God. And that cry has never 
ceased to raise. The first song recorded sung by the human race was 
a song of the sword. And that song has been swelling ever since. The 
story of war, continued in every generation,—that is the story that 
crowds the pages of history. 


Christianity in its earliest days was radically opposed to war. 
During the first three centuries not a single Christian voice, so far as 
we know, defended the use of the sword. Gibbon assigns this un- 
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willingness to fight as one of the chief causes of the Diocletian 
persecution. As a recent writer puts it, “The early Christian church 
was the first peace society.” 


CHRISTIANITY MILITARIZED. 


But gradually Christianity became militarized. It is not necessary 
to linger over the contributory causes. Suffice it to say that Christ- 
ianity had to live in a militaristic atmosphere. And so thoroughly 
inoculated did the church become with militaristic ideals that for 
several centuries with her crusades she was the chief cause of the 
sounding of the war drum in Europe. She has blessed most of the 
wars since. She has made her sanctuaries recruiting stations. She 
has decorated her temples of peace with blood-stained banners, and 
given her hospitality to the tombs and statues of soldiers. She has 
even clothed Christ in military garb. And then the story of mili- 
tarism culminated in that universal storm which historians will call 
“The Great War”. And we did not withhold our blessing from that. 

There is something to be said for war. There is wrong in all war 
undoubtedly, but all war has not been wrong. My mind cannot go 
with those who argue that war has ever been a sin in the sight of God 
and a crime against the race. There have been wars which left men 
farther along the road to civilization and democracy. War viewed 
even in the naked light of truth has not been an unmixed evil. It 
has had its place in the vast scheme of gradual development upon the 
earth. One does not need to accuse the past nor divorce himself from 
history in order to make out a case against war. 

One need not repudiate the last war, however much he may re- 
pudiate some of the things he said about it while it was on. We do 
well to cherish the names and the deeds of daring of those heroes, 
whose shoes we are not fit to brush, who gave the glory of their youth 
and counted not their lives dear unto them in the service of their 
country and of numanity. We cannot withhold from those brave and 
gallant souls our tribute of deathless admiration and gratitude. 


Wuy Dip Tury Go? 


But why did they go? They went to hush the war drum forever. 
They would by their agony purchase for us a warless world. They 
slept in mud and bathed in blood, but the souls of the best of them 
dwelt in their best hours amid the stars where this great idea reigned. 
They fought and a numberless host of them died for perpetual peace. 

In one of the novels of the war there is a picture of a telegraph 
boy whistling up the drive to a house.’ The,woman at the window 
catches her breath. With trembling fingers she opens the buff 
envelope and reads. Then superbly she draws herself up. “There is 
no answer,” she says. Was there no answer? It is not too late to 
give the answer yet. In that very remarkable ‘picture-drama, 
“J‘accuse”, the hero, demented by the horrors of war, rushes out into 
the street of the little village with the cry “They are coming! They 
are coming to see if we are living worthily of the great sacrifice they 
have made.” It is the dead which he sees coming in spiritual ranks. 
And it is true in some real sense. “A cloud of witnesses around holds 
us in full survey.” They have come with the resistless request for our 
answer to their sacrifice. What shall the answer be? 

-That striking expression of the apostle Paul, “baptized for the 
dead”—what does it mean? Whatever else it may signify, it surely 
enshrines the radiant truth that we are to perpetuate the faith and 
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testimony of the worthy dead. Paul himself was baptized for the 
martyred Stephen. He continued and completed his work. ‘For their 
sakes we sanctify ourselves.” For the sake of the heroic spirits which 
have fallen we dedicate our lives to the pursuit of peace. 


They climbed the steep ascent to heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain, 

O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 


The clarion call from our comrades in the unseen is to finish the 
task which they were forced to leave unfinished, to seize the torch from 
their dead hands, to crown their sacrifice in the Great War with the 
Great Peace. 

Tue Issur oF ISSUES. 


That is for us the issue of issues. The issue is drawn clearly now. 
It has not always been so. I believe in the principle of progressive 
revelation in Scripture and of progressive redemption in human 
history. We find polygamy in the Old Testament and slavery in the 
New. They were supposed to be divine and permanent institutions. 
They were defended by righteous men, and doubtless they served a 
beneficent purpose as the world was. But finally they were swept 
away through the permeation of society with a finer ethical sense. 
Gambling, once a gentleman’s game, is now banished from most 
respectable circles. Intemperance, once indulged without social or 
religious disapproval, is now a grave sin and scandal, and a cosmic 
tide is rising against alcohol. So with many other social evils. 

History witnesses to a growing conscience against war. It is now 
nearly three millenniums since the prophets of old, gazing from the 
heights of Hebrew vision, foresaw the end of war. Wars many came 
and went, but the vision abided until Jesus came heralded by the 
angelic anthem of peace and preaching a universal kingdom of good 
will and love and brotherhood. The world was not ready to listen to 
the wisdom of Jesus. But here and there amid the age-long clash 
of conflict human hearts discerned the mystery of the kingdom of 
heaven. They were despised and rejected of men—the Anabaptists, 
the Moravians, the Quakers, the peace advocates of past and present 
generations. 

The bards of jingoism laughed them to scorn. They believed in a 
static humanity. They maintained that war had always been and 
always would be, that human nature is pugnacious and you can’t 
change human nature, when the truth is that human nature is about 
the only thing that can be changed. 

If the war did nothing else for us it at least revealed what war 
is. It showed what war is made of and what it makes of us. It 
brought home to us the sinfulness of war. It revealed war as the 
most colossal of the evils which afflict mankind, as the very 
antithesis of the spirit of Jesus and an anachronism in our civilization. 
The conviction has grown that war has done its work, that it is now 
antiquated and outdated, and the time has come to banish it forever 
and to fling it back into the jungle where it belongs, that the ‘“de- 
sired, delayed, incredible time” has arrived to ring out the thousand 
wars of old and ring in the thousand years of peace. 


“NEVER AGAIN.” 


It may be said that in this there is nothing new, that this is the 
common sequel to a great war, that “Never again” is always the cry. 
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Probably the reaction from war is more pronounced than in other 
post-war days. Is there not something peculiar and significant in the 
fact that the celebration of Armistice Day is not the commemoration 
of a victory but the commemoration of the end of the war? When 
before has the mere act of termination been made the occasion for 
general and annual celebration? Undeniably there is a new spirit 
abroad in the world. Men are demanding the cessation of war as 
never before since the world began. 

“Blessed are the peace makers.” But how is peace to be made? 
It is no child’s play—making peace. It is one of the easiest things in 
the world to make war. But to make peace is one of the hardest jobs 
in the world. We can drift into war. We cannot drift into peace. 
It cannot be sung into the world even by angelic choirs. It is a 
stupendous enterprise. It must literally be made. War cannot make 
peace. It can make military exhaustion. It can give respite for a 
season. That is not peace. Peace cannot be made by resolutions or 
agreements or leagues or arbitration courts or peace treaties. Valu- 
able and absolutely necessary as all these are as the agencies of 
operation, they cannot of themselves lead us out of the wilderness of 
wars into the promised land of peace. 

Peace-making isthe task of religion. It is beyond the power of 
worldly prudence and human ingenuity. It calls for a spiritual 
dynamic. Without that we are without hope. And that is for the 
Church to supply. “Blessed are the peace-makers for they shall be 
called the children of God.” Peace-making is the task of the children 
of God. That is the business of the Church of Christ, or it has no 
business on the earth. The Church can use the language of Mase- 
field’s “Everlasting Mercy”, 


I know that God has given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth. 


To the Church of Christ is given the ministry of reconciliation— 
reconciliation in all the relationships of life, reconciliation of indi- 
viduals to God and reconciliation of classes and nations to each other. 

That was the ministry of our Lord—reconciliation, atonement, at- 
one-ment, That was the note that sounded from all his life. That 
was the note that sounded from his cross. That is the note that we 
must sound in His name and with His spirit. 

In the work of dethroning militarism and making way for the 
reign of reconciliation I bring to your attention certain practical 
things to which, it seems to me, our Churches should unitedly set 
themselves. 

It is for the Churches to keep alive memory of the black tragedy 
of yesterday, for we have short memories in some things and we 
preachers are already preaching to a new generation that knows 
nothing of war and reads only of its magic and its glory. 

The glamor of romance has ever hung about war. We understand 
quite well what Richard le Gallienne meant when he said, 


War 

I abhor, 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife. 


The Great War tore the glamor of glory from the face of war. Let 
us see to it that the veil is kept from its face, and show it to be the 
brutal, hideous, indecent, dirty thing it is. Let us stress the wholesale 
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destruction of human life, the cream of the race, its bravest and most 
gifted; and the enormous waste of wealth. A League of Nations 
committee has recently issued a brochure revealing that the world war 
cost three hundred and sixty two billion dollars and thirty-seven 
million lives of which number more than ten million were killed in 
the war. It is well to keep that endless caravan of figures and that 
ghostly parade of the young dead marching through the haunted 
caverns of memory. 

And let us keep alive the memory of the dreadful aftermath of 
the war—the materialism, the atheism, the crime, the wild passion for 
pleasure, that followed in its train; the unemployment, the back- 
breaking taxation, and the debts that in some lands will hang like 
the old man of the sea about the necks of generations to come. 


Keep IMAGINATION ALIVE. 


It is for the Churches to keep alive imagination. The experts 
assure us that scientific methods of warfare are only in their 
infancy. Chemistry is an infant science capable of unlimited de- 
evelopment. Marshall Foch forecast something of that development 
in an interview given out a year or two ago in which he predicted 
that another world war will let loose the secret terrors of the 
laboratories of Europe and America, and each side will seek to ex- 
terminate the combatants and non-combatants of the other by poison 
and disease germs. Moreover he predicted that it is bound to come and 
not later than the year 1964. If his prediction is fulfilled then fare- 
well to everything. Another world war will lay hold of the pillars 
of civilization and pull down the whole edifice which has taken our 
forefathers long centuries and millenniums to build up. And nobody 
will win the victory, or rather it will make no difference who will, for 
what is left of humanity would probably revert to barbarism. Keep 
that spectre before the imagination of men! 

Memory is the imagination of things that have been. Imagination 
is the memory of things that are to be. Cultivate memory! Cultivate 
imagination! Napoleon said that imagination rules the world. It 
may yet help to save the world. 

It is for the Churches to keep alive agitation—agitation against 
the entire war system. Let us insist that the duel of nations be put 
beyond the pale of law as is the duel of individuals, that war be 
pilloried as a crime, that militarism be pulled up by the roots. Let 
us seek to produce a common public mind against the very institution 
of war. There is such a thing as a common public mind, and it is a 
marvelous, mighty, magical, mystic thing. We have seen it enlisted 
in the interest of war sweep opposition before it like chaff before the 
wind and reduce whole nations to.a single concentrated purpose. By 
tongue and pen, by every legitimate plea, by every educational method, 
by every cooperating effort, let us enlist that power for the abolition 
of war from this war-ridden planet. 


Krep ALIVE DEMONSTRATION. 


And it is for the Churches to keep alive demonstration. If we 
could gather up Christianity into one word, that word would surely 
be the word brotherhood. That is really the whole of Christianity 
so far as it has to do with human relationships. 

It is no use to talk piously about peace unless we ourselves under 
all conditions and circumstances practise peace. It is no use to talk 
brotherhood unless we ourselves diffuse the spirit of brotherhood and 
translate it into daily action. How can we call the world to fraternity 
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and unity unless we exemplify them ourselves? I rejoice that there 
is a growing sense of unity among the Churches, and a growing sense 
of unity among us Baptists too, a growing consciousness of the unity 
of the Baptist spirit. 

Now is the time to work for peace. The historian Guizot put it 
aptly when he said, “Though God seems to require a thousand years 
for one step, at times he takes a step of a thousand years in one day.” 
In such a time we seem to be living—when God is taking that long 
stride in one day. It is “an age on ages telling, to be living is 
sublime.” God is saying to us, “Behold I have set before you an open 
door of peace.”’ The only question is, Shall we march into it or walk 
away from it? 


This glorious hour 

Is pregnant with undreamed-of power 
’Tis ours to use 

’Tis ours to lose. 


We have come to one of the climactic days of human destiny. Now 
is the time to stake everything on a great peace crusade. This is the 
supreme moral challenge of our times. It is the inescapable and com- 
manding challenge to this generation. Some generation will do away 
with war. Some generation will lay the ax to the root of the evil 
tree of militarism. Why not ours? 


THE CHALLENGE TO BAPTISTS. 


The challenge of this glorious spiritual adventure comes as a 
bugle call at this time to the children of God called Baptists. We 
inherit an aversion to war from our spiritual ancestors, the Ana- 
baptists, who refused to bear the sword. We inherit from the same 
source an adventurous social idealism. 

Moreover we are the possessors of a universal religion. And our 
co-religionists are to-day scattered by millions throughout the world. 
From a despised and persecuted little sect we have grown until we 
are now as numerous as “the autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
in the vale of Vallombrosa”. Now is the time and we are the people 
to work for peace. We are the people who should lead the way. 
We should claim this cause as our own. To use an Americanism, 
is it not up to this world-embracing Baptist Alliance to make the 
promotion of universal brotherhood and international peace the fore- 
most duty of the hour? If we fail to do so how can we stand uncon- 
demned before the bar of history? We must not fail. 


Our fathers to their graves have gone, 
Their strife is past, their triumph won, 
But sterner trials wait the race 

That rises in their honored place— 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be! In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight. 

And strong in him whose cause is ours 
In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons he has given, 
The light and truth and love of heaven. 
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The third subject, Racialism, was dealt with in an impassioned and 
pungent speech by the Rev. Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D., of Wash- 
ington, p.c. The editor regrets that the speaker did not afford the 
facilities requested, and that no adequate report can be given. The 
audience was much stirred, and betook itself to prayer. The session 
was closed after the Simmons quartette rendered several spirituals. 


[On the Wednesday, after prayer, Mr. Frank Leavell reported for 
the Committee on Constitution. The organization having been changed 
from an organization with officers to a committee with a chairman, 
the question arose was there need for a constitution. Upon consulta- 
tion with Dr. Rushbrooke, he suggested wording it so as to make 
the statement, ‘Proceedings for Constituting the Young People’s 
Committee of the Baptist World Alliance” instead of “Constitution 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union’. No other changes need be 
made in the original constitution. It was suggested that while the 
B.W.A. would assume no responsibility for financing this Committee, 
the Committee would be free to raise money for the carrying on of 
its work, if necessary. 


This report was moved, seconded, and carried. 
Rev. W. G. Hines gave the report of the Nominations Committee: 
Convener—Dr. Jas. Asa White, Berkely, Calif. 
Representing the Southern Baptist Convention of U.S.— 
Mr. Frank Leavell, Mr. T. C. Gardiner. 
Representing Canada—Mr. W. F. Reynolds. 
Rev. N. S. McKechnie. 


ff England—Rev. T. G. Dunning, M.A., Luton, Eng. 
he Germany—Dr. Slavinski. 
on Sweden—Mr. C. G. Westin. 


Roumania—Mr. Luca Sezenov. 
ss Czecho Slovakia—Dr. H. Prochazka. 


se South Africa—Rev. J. C. Stern, Port Elizabeth. 
ae Australia—Mr. Sidney King. 

S China—(Not yet chosen). 

sf National Baptist Convention of U.S.— 


Mr. W. G. Isaacs. 
ce Northern Baptist Convention of U.S.— 
Rev. W. G. Hines. 


While this committee consists of fifteen members only, yet through 
correspondence, other countries will be connected up. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, that this report be approved. 

This Committee, later, organized as follows: 


Chairman—Dr. Dunning. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. Slavinski. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. James Asa White. 


A Committee of three, with Rev. Hines, as convenor, was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements for the party of young 
people to visit Europe in 1930. On Wednesday afternoon a Banquet 
was held in Park Road Baptist Church when about seventy-five 
B.Y.P.U. delegates from various countries were the guests of the 
Toronto City and the Ontario-Quebec B.Y.P.U. Denmark, Sweden, 
Scotland, Argentine, Northern, Southern, and National Conventions 
of U.S., Philippine Islands, and Canada were represented.] 


THURSDAY, 28th JUNE, 1928. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The morning session saw some unrehearsed events, after the de- 
votions conducted by the Rev. T. B. Ray, pD.p., of Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Truett took the chair, to deal with matters of business now 
ready. The Constitution and By-laws, which had been left after 
Stockholm in some disorder, had been carefully rearranged and 
revised; printed copies of the proposed revision had been available 
for three days, and the adoption was now formally moved and carried. 
[It may be added that the new Executive appointed an Administrative 
Committee from its own number, and this committee will probably meet 
often: its proceedings will need ratification by the full Executive.] 

The Executive brought a report on the invitations for 1933, 
through Dr. Barbour. It was recommended that inasmuch as Berlin 
had invited the Alliance in 1911 to come in 1916, (and many Baptists 
had tried hard to get there then, unavailingly) the renewed invitation 
should be accepted. This was seconded by Mr. E. Hilton Jackson, of 
Washington, D.c., and agreed to unanimously. [Next day Mr. August 
Hoefs of Berlin expressed the joy of his compatriots, and their in- 
tention to prepare for an even finer gathering. ] 

The Committee on Nominations then brought up its report through 
Dr. Scarborough. This was adopted unanimously, and the president- 
elect, John MacNeill of Walmer Road, Toronto, was introduced. He 
made the following response, after which prayer was made for him 
and his associates on the new Executive. 


Drs. Truett and Scarborough formally presented to the Congress 
the President-elect, John MacNeill, who thus addressed the meeting :— 


DR. MACNEILL’S RESPONSE. 


My Dear Dr. Truett, Dr. Scarborough and 

Members of the Baptist World Alliance: 

You will readily understand that the overwhelming emotions of this 
hour make it almost impossible that I should find any adequate word 
of utterance in response to what you have just done. Certainly, 
no word at my command at this moment, nor any word that will ever 
be at my command, will begin to voice my profound gratitude for this 
great expression of your affection and confidence, representing, as 
you do, the twelve million Baptists of the world. I stand to-day 
greatly humbled under the sense of the high honor you have con- 
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ferred upon me. Let me hasten to say that I do not accept it as a 
personal tribute. I know what has been in your mind and in your 
purpose. You are seeking, for one thing, to honor my beloved 
country and the great Baptist brotherhood of Canada from coast 
to coast. You have honored us in.coming here, in accepting our in- 
vitation to meet in this city. You have honored us in our homes and 
with your fellowship, and now you are leaving in our land the highest 
honor it is possible for you to bestow. And I accept it, not on my own 
behalf merely, but on behalf of the great brotherhood of loyal Can- 
adian Baptist brethren from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Nor could I listen to the very generous words of Dr. Scarborough 
and again of Dr. Truett without being profoundly moved in my heart 
at the brotherly and affectionate terms in which my name has been 
proposed and received. Certainly, if I were one-half as great a man 
as these men represent me to be, I should not fear for a moment the 
task that lies before me. But, to be very frank with you, I am 
appalled, I am almost terrified with the prospects of the responsibility. 
Did you ever hear of the man who was married and, two or three 
months later, met the friend who was his groomsman on that oc- 
casion? They were reviewing the events of that never-to-be-forgotten 
day. And the married man said to his friend: “Do you remember 
the awful fright I got the day I was married?” “Yes,” said his 
friend, “have you got her yet?” 


I want to tell you that when this proposal came to me by rumour 
a day or two ago, I had an awful fright and I expect to have it for 
the next five years. 

I bring to you to-day no pledge except the pledge of loyal devo- 
tion to your call. Rather, I covet what you have already pledged 
through the word of Dr. Truett and Dr. Scarborough. I covet your 
prayers, your sympathy, your support in the great duties that will 
be laid upon myself and my colleagues. I believe in our Baptist 
people, in our Baptist unity, our Baptist message and our Baptist 
mission. But I believe we are a people thinking not only of our 
past. We are a people with our faces toward the morning. I would 
be the last one to discount in a single syllable the great traditions of 
the past. Our roots go back into that soil from which we draw 
our life. But we are on the march toward the future and to the 
great task that is laid before us. In the flush of this moment, there 
comes to me a slogan which I think we might well accept for the 
next five years. It is the word of that intrepid missionary, Dan 
Crawford, who died in Africa a few years ago. On the last new 
year day of his life, he took this as his motto: “Hats off to the past: 
coats off to the future”. Let that be our watchword for the days to 
come. So far as it lies within the power of your President, he will 
be happy if he can inspire our Baptist people anywhere in the world 
to rejoice in their past only that, all the better, they may face the 
great adventure of the future that lies ahead. 


The morning session proper was planned as one of a pair, the 
other to be on Friday morning. The theme for Thursday was 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


and the chair was taken by the Rev. George T. Webb, D.p., who when 
not diverted to organize local arrangements for a Congress, is the 
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General Secretary of the Board of Religious Education of the Baptist 
Convention of Ontario and Quebec. ~ 


The first subject for consideration was ‘Recent Developments in 
Religious Education”. In the absence of the appointed speaker, his 
place was occupied by Gaines S. Dobbins of the Seminary at Louis- 
ville, whose address cannot be worthily presented. 


The second address was given by Mr. Osgoode Hamilton Mc- 
Donald, a.M., director of the Flint School of Religious Education 
in Michigan. He spoke on 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


At the close of the World War there appeared two very signi- 
ficant books throwing light upon the present religious situation—the 
one the report of the Rritish Interdenominational Committee, 
entitled “The Army and Religion’, the other the report of the 
American Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook, entitled 
“Religion Among American Men”. Each of these books presented 
a survey, from the religious point of view, of the great common 
humanity of the army. Both were agreed in calling attention to 
the extraordinary and lamentable ignorance on the part of the 
soldiers as to Christianity, its nature, its meaning, its purpose. 
This ignorance, moreover, was found not only among those who had 
never had anything to do with the Church, but also among those 
who had grown up under its influence and in more or less intimate 
contact with it. These reports were thus agreed in the conclusion 
that one of the Church’s chief deficiencies has been in the field of 
the religious education of youth. 


The British report reads as follows: 


“That probably four-fifths of the young manhood of our 
country should have little or no vital connection with any of the 
Churches, and that behind this detachment there should lie so 
deep a misunderstanding of the faiths by which Christian men 
and women live, and the ideals of life which they hold is, per- 
haps, the most salient feature of our evidence. Here is an alarm- 
ing fact, which is surely, clear proof that something somewhere 
has gone wrong, and that the hour has come when we must 
discover the hidden causes of the evil and do what we can to 
set things right.” 

Similarly the American report says: 

“The testimony which we have received goes to show that 
if a vote were taken among chaplains and other religious workers 
as to the most serious failure of the Church, as evidenced in the 
army, a large majority would agree that it was the Church’s 
failure as a teacher. We have not succeeded in teaching Christ- 
ianity to our own members, let alone distributing a clear know- 
ledge of it through the community at large.” 


' Following close upon these reports came the surveys issued in 
connection with the Interchurch World Movement in the United 
States. These revealed detailed facts with regard to the situation 
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described above. In these surveys it was shown that American 
Roman Catholics have 8,676,000 children and youth under twenty- 
five years of age of which number only 1,870,000, or 21.6 per cent. 
are being reached by the religious educational program of the 
parochial school. The Jewish people have 1,630,000 and of these 
only 87,000, or 4.8 per cent. are being reached by the synagogue 
school. Finally the Protestants with a childhood and youth con- 
stituency of 42,891,825 are reaching only 14,361,000, or 33.5 per 
cent., through the traditional agency of religious education, the 
Sunday School. Thus seven out of every ten of the children of 
the United States under twenty-five years of age are not being 
reached in any way by the educational program of any Church. 
Further results of these surveys show-even more serious aspects 
of the situation. The Roman Catholic parochial schools have a 
religious educational curriculum of 220 hours per year, the syna- 
gogue schools offer 330 hours per year—surely a commendable show- 
ing—but the Protestant Sunday School scholar receives, on the 
average, only about 15 hours per year. Added to this are the 
problems created by inadequate buildings and equipment, untrained 
leadership, inefficient supervision, indefinite objectives, unsuitable 
curricula. It has thus been inevitable that we should be faced with 
a situation of widespread religious illiteracy and should be suffer- 
ing from many of its attendant consequences. 

Our growing understanding of this situation has led to three 
conclusions: 

(1) That the faiths, ideals, motives and controls of the Christ- 
ian religion are prime essentials to the social and moral welfare and 
progress of humanity. 

(2) That the task of providing a religious education for our 
children and youth devolves primarily upon the Church. The home 
cannot adequately assume the task of religious education and far 
too large a number of homes are making little or no effort at all. 
The public school, secularized by the democratic principle of the 
separation of church and state, is debarred from participation in 
definite religious instruction. 

(3) That the traditional Sunday School approach, even at its 
ideal best, is inadequate. As the scope of the task of religious 
education has become clear it has become more and more evident 
that the Sunday School must be supplemented in a large way by 
the work of other agencies. 

The past decade has been marked by a truly remarkable rise 
of interest in religious education. No doubt this has been largely 
due to a growing realization of situation already described. This 
new interest has found expression not only in the raising of the 
standards of work in the Sunday School, but in the endeavor to 
create an adequate and comprehensive program of religious edu- 
cation in which the limited curriculum of the Sunday School would 
be correlated and supplemented in a worthy way. Hence the present 
development in the field of Weekday Religious Education. 

Weekday Religious Education simply means that phase of the 
Church’s educational program which is carried out on weekdays in 
coordination with the public school program throughout the public 
school year. This usually involves the principle of “released time” 
from the public school day, a principle which is recognized in most 
of the States of the Union. Weekday programs may, however, be 
carried on in a limited way in time outside of the public school 
hours. Three types of Weekday Schools now in operation may be 
recognized. First there is the Individual Church type, promoted and 
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controlled by a single individual church as part of its religious 
educational program. Then there is the Denominational Cooperating 
type. Here the churches of a community will unite in securing 
release of pupils’ time, arranging schedules, promoting standards, 
carrying on needed publicity and cooperating in other common mat- 
ters. Each church, however, or each denomination, will conduct its 
own school, select its own curriculum, and provide teachers and 
equipment. The third is the Community type where the constituent 
churches cooperate fully in conducting a common school or schools. 
The experience of many communities is in favor of this type. By 
such thorough cooperation higher educational standards are possible. 
Better trained teachers and more school-like equipment may be 
secured. Schools may be more efficiently located. Larger classes 
make closer grading possible. Waste of money and effort through 
duplication and overlapping is avoided. A more enthusiastic sup- 
porting public opinion may be _ obtained. Such community 
cooperation assumes, of course, that there is ample curriculum 
material common to all Protestant bodies to make such a united 
program acceptable and desirable. 


The first outstanding experiment in Weekday Religious 
Education was that launched in Gary, Indiana, in 1913. The success 
of the Gary program led to the organization of Weekday Schools 
in many other communities. To-day the Gary program enrolls some 
5,000 boys and girls and is rendering great service in that city. The 
adjoining Calumet County has a further registration of 5,000. 
Similar success is now to be found in other States. Kansas City 
has over 15,000 boys and girls attending its Weekday Schools. 
Dayton, Ohio, has over 14,000. Other outstanding programs are to 
be found in Minneapolis, Denver, Rochester, Toledo, Oak Park, 
Illinois, New York City, Cleveland and many other city communities. 
Weekday Schools have been equally successful in rural communities. 
It would seem that Weekday Religious Education could be carried 
wherever there is a public school. The majority of Weekday Schools 
have confined their work to the elementary grades. There are, 
however, some outstanding examples of successful high school work. 
In one of these, Flint, Michigan, nearly 1,000 high school pupils 
are enrolled in courses varying from one to five hours per week 
and the work has even been extended to the Junior College. The 
total enrollment in the Weekday Schools of the country at the 
present time must be well over 800,000. Ohio alone has 300 Schools 
with 80,000 enrolled. 


As to the results of Weekday Schools the following quotations 
are significant. The first is from the Superintendent of Schools in 
Dayton, Ohio, who says: 


“Measured by the rod of character growth the Weekday 
Schools have proved their worth according to the testimony of 
teachers and principals. Some children have been in the classes 
of religion for three years and it has #een possible to trace the 
influence of the instruction and training in the changed character 
of their daily conduct.” 


Then from a pastor: 


“Tf am thoroughly convinced that it constitutes the most 
important religious move that has been undertaken in our com- 
munity in the last quarter of a century.” 
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Finally the testimony of a parent who says: 


“Since our three children began receiving instruction in the 
Weekday Schools the Christian spirit has been growing in our 
home.” 


Here, then, is the story of Weekday Religious Education. Our 
Weekday Schools have arisen out of a deep-felt need for an adequate 
program of religious education for our American childhood and 
youth. They provide an opportunity for the advancement of the 
Christian ideal such as we have never entered upon in the past. 
The progress of the movement during the past decade is truly 
phenomenal. The future holds even greater progress in store. 
Baptists have from the beginning been leaders in this work and 
they will continue to share in the progress of the years to come. 


A third address was given by the Rev. Thomas Stewart, M.A., of 
Glasgow, secretary of the Baptist Union of Scotland, on 


TRAINNG LEADERSHIP. 


To-day I appear before you in no sense as an expert—although 
it is true that for a good many years I have had a share in the train- 
ing of our Scottish Baptist students for the ministry. Dr. Rush- 
brooke, however, anticipated any objection I might have on that score 
by assuring me that in Britain—at any rate within our denomina- 
tional organization—we do not seem to produce specialists such as 
you on this side of the Atlantic can boast. That apart, however, 
most of you would probably agree with him that in any discussion of 
Religious Education it is only fitting that my country should be 
represented. Scotland’s interest and activity both in Education and 
in Religion have long been proverbial—even if the reason be as some 
of our critics might suggest, that for the sons of a land so small and 
so poor there is in such a world as ours no other way out and up 
to the seats of the mighty! Certain it is that Religion and Education 
have gone hand in hand in Scotland. In few countries, if any, has 
education been so long or so fully as with us within the reach of the 
common people. Nowhere else have the universities been so accessible 
to all classes and to all creeds. In no other land or nation has there 
been a more passionate faith in the need for an educated ministry 
and for trained teachers of religion. It would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate the debt of my nation, and indeed of the world, to John 
Knox and his successors for their courage and faith in planning that 
in every parish there should be a school attached to the Kirk. Even 
though the State has long since taken over from the Church the 
task of ordinary schooling, and our laws do not require, but only 
permit our elected boards to provide religious education in the day- 
schools, if they are so minded, every Education Authority in Scotland 
to this day does actually provide Bible teaching—of course with 
adequate safeguards by Conscience Clause for any children whose 
parents do not desire them to have it. Porridge and the Bible and 
the Shorter Catechism, which have made Scotland what it is—all 
three continue with us; and the one that seems at the moment to 
have the least hold upon us is porridge, because of the astonishing 
extent to which we have succumbed to the richer food and more 
luxurious ways of our neighbours in the South of Britain and our 
cousins of the Western World! 
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No doubt our position in the matter of Religious Education 
has been and is due to the overwhelming ascendancy of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland—if you are very critical you might say 
that it is the imposition of a denominational system upon the 
common schools, accepted without the controversies that have rent 
England simply because of the dominating weight of the Presby- 
terian majority. But as one brought up under the system, and 
actually under the Conscience Clause withdrawn from learning the 
Shorter Catechism because of its Calvinism and its teaching about 
Baptism, I am not disposed to be very critical of it, nor in pursuit 
of an ideal theoretical position to advocate the complete secularis- 
ation of our public schools. But in any case such a position as I 
have outlined makes a situation for the Church and the Sunday 
School radically and fundamentally different from that which has to 
be faced in England or in the United States, or even in Canada, to 
say nothing of the Continent of Europe or the Mission Fields; and 
not least does it affect “training leadership”, since day-school teachers 
as part of their professional preparation are required to take in- 
struction in the matter and method of teaching the Bible and the 
Catechism. This illustrates the difficulty of real unity of discussion 
in a Conference like this where conditions so diverse are represented, 
and justifies the fear expressed to me by our Chairman in a letter 
concerning this morning’s programme, that the differences even in 
nomenclature among us may make it difficult to avoid some degree of 
confusion. It was for instance something of a shock to me to dis- 
cover, after I had promised to speak, that “Religious Education” on 
this side means “Sunday School Work” and “Training Leadership” 
only training of Sunday School Workers. But with us all in spite of 
the differences, I take it, that Sunday School Workers in the main 
are and must be voluntary, and their whole work in actual education 
must somehow be done in one hour on Sunday. 

Even so. however, perhaps all the more because it is so, it is 
necessary for the Churches to make suitable training available—if 
only because the time at the disposal of the teachers for the real 
business of the Sunday School is so pitifully short, so swiftly passing, 
that we dare not waste a moment of it in fumbling and bungling 
through want of the right information about the lesson to be taught, 
or of method in teaching it. We cannot but remember with shamed 
concern the appalling ignorance of elementary Christian facts shown 
by the men of the British Armies during the Great War, and the 
many proofs hurled at us then of the poverty and failure of what was 
called “Sunday School religion” which was all most of them seemed to 
have. Why the Sunday School should have had all the blame I cannot 
quite see—since in our day-schools also, those men had had regular 
Bible lessons and religious instruction. 

In any case, no stronger justification could be found of our plea 
for adequate instruction of our teachers and of our plans for training 
leadership. But perhaps the situation then revealed raises the other 
and not less difficult question:—How far is Religion a thing that can 
be taught, a lesson that can be learned from book and lecture? And 
how far is it something that must be caught, an infection of life, first, 
and only thereafter a system of thought and a rule of conduct? 
Specialising in religious education may easily foster the notion that 
human beings can be educated into Christianity, can by the teaching 
and learning of certain lessons become Christians. The report on 
Religious Education submitted to the recent great Missionary Con- 
ference in Jerusalem indicates that in Africa now the customary 
methods of reading and memorising the Bible leave the impression on 
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the minds of the pupils that religion, like education generally, is a 
question of words rather than of action and reflection. The same peril 
beset the great Catechumen system of the early Church. That system 
arose you will remember from the very natural feeling, as Christianity 
spread and established itself in the world, that definite instruction 
should precede Baptism, as on our Mission Fields to-day. But natural 
and excellent as the system was it did encourage the idea that people 
can be educated, in the usual sense of the word, into being Christians, 
and it flooded the Church with those who had learned the Christian 
system without having personally received and felt the power of the 
new life. It is a danger we have not wholly escaped in Scotland. 
In a very real if subtle way it affects our recent efforts to bring all 
the Churches into co-operation for Christian Education through a 
National Sunday School Union; and with us the danger is enhanced 
by the Presbyterian retention of Infant Baptism with its suggestion, 
to put it no higher, a suggestion frankly expressed tc Sunday School 
Teachers by a recent Moderator of the Church cf Scotland, that being 
made Christians by their baptism children only need to be taught 
and educated as Christians to be such. 


That cannot well seem satisfactory to Baptists, for while, in 
order to secure men and women, or boys and girls, as disciples and 
to make their baptism intelligent and hopeful, we must teach them 
the facts of the Gospel, yet these must be presented not as mere 
records or propositions by learning which they can become Christians, 
but rather through personalities themselves redeemed and made 
radiant by acceptance of the truths enshrined in the facts we teach as 
a life from above to be received and lived. The “Marching Orders” of 
the Church as given in the Great Commission, we believe, lay down 
the three indispensable elements of our enterprise and lay them 
down I suggest in the true order—Disciple, Baptize, Teach. If that is 
so are we as careful as we should be to observe that order and to see 
to it that education follows baptism as well as precedes it—especially 
in the case of our younger Members? And by education I mean 
systematic teaching, deliberately continued, and not the rather inci- 
dental instruction that is alone possible in our ordinary services of 
Public Worship which must of necessity be mainly inspirational in 
conception and aim. Most of the shallowness and narrowness, most 
of the weakness and bitterness, which at times mars our otherwise 
glorious testimony as a Christian Church and brotherhood, is simply 
due to the want of proper instruction of our Members. Precisely 
because with us the emphasis is first upon receiving life and this 
necessarily quickens emotion and enthusiasm, our people unless edu- 
cated in their holy faith are peculiarly liable to be affected by gusty 
and fantastic movements. Ignorance, especially mass ignorance, can 
be terrible in cruelty and madness. Against it what defence is there? 
One of the slogans during the War was—“The World must be made 
safe for Democracy”. But the British Prime Minister was right— 
“Democracy must be made safe for the World”. Now we represent 
true Democracy in religion, and the foundations of its education must 
be well and truly laid in our schools. Not that the Sunday School 
can be asked or expected to do all that is required. But its work 
should be keyed to a definite plan for the whole so that the school 
may well and surely lay the groundwork upon which the Church 
can, after baptism, build securely, teaching those who have been won 
all things the Lord has commanded, so teaching them that they are 
inspired to do and be what He desires. All this and every stage of 
it obviously demands leadership and training for leadership. 
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But can it be done? Is it not all too idealistic? Our workers 
generally have so much else to do in their own daily callings, and 
even in the service of the Church, that if any special training be 
possible at all, it must be of the shortest and simplest kind—free 
from all elaboration and requiring not what is ideally desirable but 
only, what is vital and indispensable. Frankly with this in mind I 
confess to a certain sense of fear as I look over the excellent pro- 
grammes of the training courses and the summer schools which are 
put forth so abundantly. (But perhaps the titles and outlines are 
more ambitious than the actual lessons and the seeming luxuriance 
comes from the youthfulness of the movement and from the reaction 
from previous neglect!). Of course I gladly agree that even to get a 
few highly trained workers scattered up and down among onr 
Churches and schools would make a tremendous difference before long 
to the outlook and spirit of Sunday School teaching. Trained leaders 
in this more limited sense we need, not in our schools only but in all 
our work. Baptists need them more than most. When we have said 
all we can of our great doctrine of the competency of every human 
soul to approach God immediately and directly, and of the sacred 
‘right of every Church to interpret and apply the laws of Christ for 
itself—albeit not as an isolated unit, but as part of a great whole for 
whose honour and welfare every unit to be true must greatly care— 
still, how helpless is the general body of the people if left to them- 
selves. How aimlessly they stand around as did the crowd in the 
desert whom the disciples desired to send away, but Jesus insisted 
should be fed! It takes “A soul to move a body—a high souled man 
to move the masses even to a cleaner sty!” And in their need of 
leaders the people of God are no exception as is clear from His deal- 
ings with them under both the Old Covenant and the New. As Micah 
puts it—God sent before them “Moses, Aaron and Miriam”— 
Teacher, Speaker, Singer. United these three led the people out of 
bondage into freedom; though in passing may I remind you that when 
they fell to criticising each other the camp stood still! 

For the special training of picked leaders, too, we have the 
highest of all sanctions. The time came when our Lord withdrew 
Himself almost wholly from the multitude, and concentrated His 
thought and energy on “the training of the twelve’. Surely the 
Baptist World Alliance has chosen the right policy in following that 
example in its work in Europe, making the religious education of 
native leaders its chief interest—soon I hope its sole interest—helping 
to train picked men to be Baptist leaders—that most difficult of 
tasks—since Baptist leaders have not and ought not to have any 
authority as lords over God’s heritage in virtue of office, but influence 
only because of gift and personality, of service and spirit. 

In Christ’s example there is also indicated not obscurely the kind 
of training that all leaders, including our Sunday School Teachers, 
should have. He took the twelve that “they might be with Him in 
His temptations” in order that later they should be His witnesses, able 
to lead all ages and classes and nations into faith in‘'His Name. No 
training of the hothouse order was or is any use. Our leaders must 
learn to face the problems, all the problems, which made the tempta- 
tions of Jesus, and make the temptations of all who believe in God 
and in the salvability of the human race. They must learn to face 
them with Him so that more than all the problems and mysteries His 
personality may impress and dominate them, making them sure that 
whatever winds blow or billows rage He is able to save and to keep 
to the uttermost. Thus with Him, sure and secure as a fact in history 
and in personal experience, as centre, they will be able safely to swing 
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their circumference as wide as human knowledge, as deep as human 
need—and with it all be able to look into child eyes lovingly and to 
talk simply and winsomely of the love of Jesus as the final truth 
about God. 

One such trained leader in every school or even in every dis- 
trict would work wonders. But our problem now is with the average 
teacher and would be then. In Britain at anyrate with the increasing 
complexity of social life, the elaboration of pleasure even among 
Christian people, the lure of the swift transport and long travel, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to get teachers of any kind on any 
terms—it is so “binding” they say, to have duty every Sunday! The 
cure for that I know is a real revival of spiritual religion—the kind 
of revival that does not exhaust itself in luxurious emotions, but 
makes people willing to accept continuous if inconspicuous sacrifice, 
as gladly as the swift and great one. But training—oh! yes those we 
do get need it; yet how to induce them to take it! For one thing, 
our ideals and our courses it seems to me must be simple and not too 
expensive. But should that daunt us? After all, the test of any edu- 
cation is neither the number of subjects we induce or compel our 
pupils to study, not the amount of information we pour into them 
in school or college. True education gives a man an outlook and 
teaches him a method whereby he knows how and where to look for 
information as it may be required, and what to do with it when he 
has got it and enables him to address himself directly and discreetly to 
any material allotted to him from time to time, but training persons 
teaching a subject, or subjects few or many, but training persons 
for deft, effective service. That I take it is our common problem and 
responsibility whatever our system of religious education in day- 
school or Sunday School or college may be. 

But how are we to find the kind of persons required who by the 
consecration of gifts of teaching, advocacy, music, administration will 
lead our children and young people into the inheritance which is in 
Christ and His Church? Surely by frank recognition and admission 
that we need them; by exalting in theory and honouring in practice 
the work they are called to do; in some cases perhaps by adequate 
remuneration as we do with music, but in all by the more intangable 
but really greater rewards of appreciation. Criticism—certainly; but 
in the original sense of valuation; appraisement rather than fault- 
finding; and the definite cultivating in the community of reverence for 
the work and for real worth in its service and “training leadership” 
is one fine way of doing that. Above all we should make plain that 
to lead a Church into fuller knowledge and service, a school or a class 
into real understanding of the Christian faith and into consecration 
to the Christian way of life, is really to live and to do a worth-while 
job. 

Yet as a British Minister of Education once said the problem of 
the State in Education is not to secure the teacher, nor to train him— 
but having got him to keep him alive, really interested in his task, and 
ever reaching out to higher things in its pursuit. It is a common 
complaint that students who enter College fervent in faith and spirit 
often come out instructed no doubt, but having lost their fire. What- 
ever our calling or line of service are we not all in danger of what a 
Scottish preacher declared was the peril of the Ministry—the peril 
of a diminishing ideal—so that by imperceptible degrees we accept 
less and lower and easier standards and ave content. The one fatal 
malady of the soul is cold. Oh! if we can read it aright, with content 
rich enough and sweep wide enough, training leadership for any de- 
partment of Christian service requires that we set those we train in 
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a path in which with minds awake and souls aglow they will continue 
to train themselves in Godliness—that right appreciation of and that 
right attitude to both God and the soul which will enable them with- 
out fear of any developments of knowledge, or of human organisa- 
tion, or of the course and chance of time, to stand as did Paul in the 
shipwreck, saying, “I believe God’—and so keep themselves in the 
love of God that steadily they will continue to ‘love and lift and lend 
a hand’, to the saving of themselves and those they teach. And if in 
mental or material equipment we or they must do with less than 
the ideal best, this will be our comfort that our greatest influence is not 
direct but indirect. As the child’s first learning to speak, his acquiring 
of the mother tongue, is primarily by personal association and hardly 
at all by set lesson, so is it with religion. Association with a re- 
deemed personality, radiant because redeemed, is his best chance of 
catching the spark Divine and learning the accent of Heaven. It 
will also be at once our warning as to keeping right and bright the 
standard and spirit of our own lives—and our ground for urging 
upon parents that in religious education their place cannot be taken 
by any Sunday School or Sunday School teacher however efficient. 
Especially upon parents who are Christians should we urge that the 
Sunday School and Sunday School teacher were never meant to be a 
substitute for their own careful nurturing of their offspring in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord but only an auxiliary, which, how- 
ever good, cannot carry, and should not be expected to carry, the 
whole responsibility for the teaching and winning of the young. 


THURSDAY, 28th JUNE, 1928. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


This subject had already been the topic of an address by Mr. 
Britton. It had been arranged that this, and the other two subjects 
should be freely discussed in separate sectional meetings. 

The Rev. Archibald C. Cree, M.A., TH.D, LL.D., of Atlanta, Georgia, 
took the place of Mr. Louie D. Newton in the chair; and the Rev. 
Edward Smith, of Sunderland, England, asked divine guidance in 
considering the special problems of the relation of employer and 
employee. The Rev. U. M. McGuire, p.p., of Chicago, then introduced 
the subject with the following address: 


INDUSTRIALISM. 


For purposes of conference this syllabus will attempt to note in 
order certain principal points of vital interest relating to the subject 
of industrialism. The subject will be defined and the guiding prin- 
ciples of Christianity applicable to the subject will be succinctly 
stated. 

* * * 

The invention of labor-saving machinery, the discovery through 
the natural sciences of new ways of operating machinery by the 
application of elementary natural forms of energy, and the multi- 
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plication of forms of economic goods and of economic processes 
through researches in chemistry, have produced in the last century 
and a half a vast change in the method of doing the world’s work. 
This change is still in rapid progress. It is commonly called the 
industrial revolution. It has effected fundamental changes in the 
whole social order. It has created a new and complex organization 
for carrying on the economic task of mankind, out of which are 
growing a new set of human relationships and a demand for new 
ethical adjustments. This new organization for the economic task, 
including both its method and its tendencies, is industrialism, which 
we are called to consider. 
* * * 

Religion is concerned with industry, and worship has a meaning 
for work. 

Since the Hebrew prophets began to speak, and ideals of social 
justice began to express themselves in law, religion has been con- 
cerned with the rights and wrongs of economic life and with the 
welfare of those who toil. Any true religion which concerns itself 
with the quality of human life and with the equity of human 
relationships must find a way to interpret its concept of God’s 
fatherhood in terms of industrial brotherhood, and to give worship 
a value for work. This is peculiarly true of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. His whole background of thought was that of a laboring 
man, and He conceived a God-ordered world as one in which the 
quest for bread is a sacrament of prayer. The simple gospel is 
not the story of Christ in a moral vacuum, but it is the meaning of 
Christ for practical living in intelligible terms that will afford 
simple solutions to the most complex social problems. For industry 
it is the meaning of JeSus’ way for the world’s work. In simplest 
terms it is good-will intelligently practised in industry. Is Jesus’ 
way valid for the organized industry of a highly mechanized and 
specialized economic order? By hypothesis it is the only way that 
is at once morally valid, scientifically workable and _ spiritually 
adequate. This hypothesis is in question and is to be tested. 

* * 


Both science and sentiment must bear on the problem. When 
a Christian sentimentalist with no proper knowledge of the subject 
dismisses the industrial stress of the times with the platitude that 
all the world needs in order to solve its problems is the gospel of 
Christ, thoughtful men become justly impatient, for the observation 
is so true, so futile, such a lazy and trifling platitude. The validity 
of the Golden Rule is qualified by the intelligence with which it 
is practised. Ignorance in practice may convert the ministry of 
good intentions into tragedy. ‘To give to a thirsty neighbor a cup 
of cold water laden with typhoid germs, may be to kill him with 
ignorant kindness. The beneficence of electricity for human uses 
depends upon how the current is applied. The gospel will solve 
no problems which God has left to science, or even to the school 
of crude experience. While religion must supply the motive and 
goal for industry, intelligence must supply the method. Within 
the limits proper to religion the demard for good-will as the motive 
and for human welfare as the goal of industry, is not only senti- 
mental; it is also scientific and imperious. Moreover, religion has 
the right and duty of applying intelligent criticism throughout the 
whole range of industrial administration and of demanding that 
the method of both organization and operation shall exhibit the 
Christian motive and seek the Christian goal. That is, industry 
must be throughout at once Christian and scientific. 
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The great modern experiment of industrialism is only in its 
early stage. For its solution light must be welcome from every - 
quarter. In dealing with its problems prejudice and the closed mind, 
whether due to class interest or to any other cause, are intolerable 
to both science and the Christian spirit. How may talents be 
fitted to tasks so as to secure the maximum economic efficiency of 
labor? How far are the principles of civil service applicable in 
economic as well as in political life? What are the true relations 
between the economic and the political forms of social control? How 
far must private forms of industrial control yield to community 
forms in order to secure legitimate community ends? How far 
is it possible to carry on friendly and fruitful experimentation with 
private, corporate, co-operative and governmental forms of owner- 
ship and operation? What are the actual results under friendly 
experiment of the various forms of labor organization? How far 
is actual industrial democracy achievable; for instance, what is the 
actual value of such an experiment as that of William Hapgood 
in the Columbia Conserve Company? How far is it possible to 
speak of capitalism, socialism, communism, sovietism, fascist syn- 
dicalism and other forms of industrial order in terms of scientific 
inquiry rather than of partizan obloquy? In all of this wide field 
of inquiry, whatever passionate blindness may be engendered by 
self-interest in other quarters, the Church must survey the facts 
with clear vision, must keep undimmed its ethical ideals, and must 
kindly and bravely declare what it finds to be true. And it must 
not cease to perform the function of prophet and reformer as long 
as there remains in the world any industrial area which is not 
conformable in intelligent practice to the Golden Rule. 

* * * 


Industrialism is becoming, and is destined to become, a world 
phenomenon, and its problems are world problems. Agents of busi- 
ness are ransacking every corner of the earth for new goods or for 
new markets. The wage scale and the cost of producing crude 
rubber in the Philippines or Liberia affect the price of automobiles 
in Detroit. The economic and social meaning of the news item that 
100,000 organized laborers are on a strike in Bombay must be sought 
in London. Every report favorable to the communistic experiment 
in Moscow scares New York and Tokio. Sherwood Eddy gives to 
one of his later books the title, “The New World of Labor,” and 
it is read wherever people know how to read. Such a book, and 
the newer social studies on the industrial awakenings in Asia and 
Africa, are heralds of a coming international literature of labor. 
The lesson for us is that the larger problems of industrialism must 
be solved everywhere in order to be fully solved anywhere. Our 
task is to Christianize the economic order of the whole world. 

* * * 


Our problem as a whole is not merely one of the organization 
and conrtol of the industrial process. It leads into the general 
field of economics. The welfare of labor depends upon what is done 
with its products. Every generation warns the individual wastrel 
by the example of the Prodigal Son; but his error may be practised 
with disastrous consequences by the community as well as by the 
individual. The ethics and economics of production, distribution 
and control must be matched by those of consumption and use. The 
standard of living for all classes of people is a matter of common 
concern. A common right of all of the people to the means of a 
normal living transcends the right of any group to use the services 
or prdoucts of labor merely for pleasure. The old slogan of the 
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British Labor Party, “No cake for any until all have bread,” is 
defensible as a principle of rationing and morally sound, though 
difficult to apply. It is complicated by the question of earnings, and 
its correct application can be learned only by careful experiment 
directed toward the ideal of the best life for all. In the light of this 
principle a Christian philosophy of industry must take account of 
the problems of waste and luxury. There is no natural right to 
waste, nor to any enjoyment of economic goods in excess of that 
degree which is compatible with the best life for all. Wither is 
morally wrong. They are in the same class morally with robbery 
and the wanton destruction of other men’s property. Economic 
education, public ownership, rationing, prohibition and _ effective 
measures of conservation of whatever kind are within the proper 
scope of community action so far as experience shall indicate their 
value to secure such employment and consumption of economic goods 
as to promote in the largest measure the general welfare. 
4 * 


From the foregoing considerations it is obvious that a redefinition 
of the rights of property is inevitable. The acquisition, possession 
and control of economic goods are affected with a public interest 
and subject to moral limitations. All wealth and all labor power . 
exist for the good of all people. At this point the doctrine of 
Christian stewardship weaves itself into the discussion. God owns 
all. His ownership is inalienable. Human ownership is a pure 
trusteeship under responsibility primarily to God, but secondarily and 
by His will to the civil community as the agent of the public interest. 
Both sorts of responsibility are in effect with relation to property 
for use, and even more manifestly with relation to property for 
power. God registers his sovereign right over property through 
the educated conscience of the individual; but the sovereign right 
of the community is registered through the fiat of civil law. By 
hypothesis God is perfectly just; and on principle the state is bound 
always to seek the nearest approximation to His perfect justice. 
The state learns by experiment how to practise justice. All private 
property rights must yield to the right of the state to prosecute its 
experimental quest for justice. And the range of legitimate ex- 
perimentation for the state extends ail the way from pure private 
ownership to pure communism. 

* * * 

Industry lies within the purview of the modern social awakening. 
Thoughtful students are becoming increasingly aware that the ideals 
of equal freedom and opportunity, of brotherhood, co-operation and 
democracy, of justice and the common good, must find their ful- 
fillment, if they are to find it.at all, in that sphere of activity in 
which people are necessarily thrown together in the task of getting 
a living. One of the most remarkable of the social phenomena of 
the last half century is the awakening of the laboring masses all 
over the world to the significance for practical life of the principle 
of economic determinism. Socially awakened individuals in the 
ruling class, in ever increasing numbers, are engaging in an earnest 
quest for ways to make industry free, fraternal, just, co-operative 
and democratic. The churches also share in this awakening. Among 
the churches especially in the West, has come in the last twenty-five 
years something like a new revelation of the meaning of the gospel 
for industry. In this new discovery and in the new adjustments 
of interpretation, teaching, organization and program which it 
impels, denominations of the most diverse order and tradition, from 
Quakers to Roman Catholics, participate. In this movement in 
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America particularly, the Jews are not a whit behind the Christians. 
Interdenominational bodies such as the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, in their program of activities register the 
new socialized concept of industry. Interdenominational movements 
on’the great mission fields, in China, India, Japan and Africa, are 
addressing themselves frankly and intelligently to the ethics of 


the economic order. 
* * * 


In the new social awakening, and particularly in the new 
discovery of the meaning of the gospel for industry, Baptists have 
not been behind others. In fact, our principles and history ought 
to have predisposed us to the ideals of liberty, equality and 
democracy, and to have given us a specially clear understanding 
of the way to realize those ideals in economic life. Along with 
the individualistic strain in our history has run also a communistic 
strain. Few religious groups are better prepared by the discipline 
of experience to construct a true synthesis between the urge for 
liberty and the need for co-operation. Toward the solution of the 
problem of industry therefore we have a distinct contribution to 
make. To withhold that contribution would be to deny both our 
principles and our history. As long as we stand for freedom and 
fraternity in worship for all mankind we shall not cease to strive 
for equal freedom and fraternity for all in the world’s work. 


During the discussion following Dr. McGuire’s address, Miss 
Alison Garland of London, England, advocated the regular organized 
teaching through the Churches of our young people in economic and 
political matters. It is the duty of the Church to provide guidance 
for the great numbers of young voters, so that they may use their 
vote for the proper solution of national and world problems. 


Mr. Henry Moyle of Toronto urged that our church members 
should be reminded of their responsibility in relation to the social 
and moral problems of humanity as well as in the propagation of the 
gospel message. 


In answer to a question Dr. McGuire pointed out that it is the duty 
of the State to see that every man finds a place to earn a living, and 
that it is the duty of the Church to insist upon the observance of this 
duty by the State. 


Rev. O. C. Elliott of Mimico, Ontario, deplored the attitude of 
antagonism to the Church by the laboring classes in certain districts, 
and suggested that it was because employees saw in the Church, 
employers who appeared unrighteous in business dealings, and that 
therefore we should re-emphasize the necessity of the Church mem- 
bers insisting upon righteous dealings in the industrial world. 


Mr. John M. Feasey of Indianapolis, Indiana, felt that as a whole 
the laboring class did not have an antagonistic attitude toward the 
Church and that we should show them that the teaching of Jesus 
Christ would enable us to solve every problem. 
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Rev. Edward Smith pointed out that our Christian duty was not 
to improve ourselves at the cost of any other man. 


Many others took part in the discussion. 


A meeting was held at the same hour in the MacArthur Hall, to 
discuss the subject stated on the previous evening by Dr. Porter. The 
chair was occupied by the Rev. F. J. H. Humphrey, D.s.o., of Ealing, 
England. The meeting sang enthusiastically. 


Stand up, stand up for Jesus 
Ye soldiers of the cross, 


and Mr. W. Gutzsche of Poland prayed in German. The chairman 
defined the object of the meeting as an attempt to recognize the mind 
of Christ on the matter, and called upon Professor J. H. Mac- 
Donald, B.A., D.D., C.B.E., F.R.G.S. and lieutenant-colonel, to introduce 
the subject of 


MILITARISM. 


Militarism is a term difficult to define. It was formerly applied 
to the goose-stepping swank and swaggering arrogance of the pro- 
fessional soldier, who exalted his calling above that of all others. 
The word has now outgrown its original meaning. Viscount Grey of 
Falloden defines the militarist as one whose thoughts run in military 
channels, wholly material, and who forgets to estimate the spirit and 
soul within the nation. Militarism is not so much an attribute of the 
soldier as of the politician and commercial magnate who would use the 
soldier to further their selfish purposes. 


There are today few countries dominated by the spirit of militar- 
ism, but there is, perhaps, no nation from which the militaristic 
element is entirely eliminated. 


THINGS THAT MAKE FOR MILITARISM. 


Militarism springs from the soil of a dark and bloody past. It 
comes from a false patriotism which cannot love one’s country with- 
out hating other countries. It springs from a parochial nationalism 
which cultivates old-time prejudices against other nations and refuses 
to trust the honor of an alien race. Racial arrogance and blind pre- 
judice have been the cause of many of the wars of history. It also 
has its origin in an avarice that would kindle the fires of war for the 
sake of pelf. Whence comes the demand for naval expansion of which 
we hear from time to time? Its source is not far to seek. It can be 
traced to industrial corporations, who have no difficulty in finding 
hired mouths to promulgate a war scare. Pride, arrogance, avarice 
have fostered the spirit of militarism from within. 


There are influences which fan the flame from without. A noted 
German says that militarism in his country is broken, apparently be- 
yond repair. A military faction exists, he admits, just as a royalist 
faction remains in France and a Bolshevist element is found in Eng- 
land. Whether the militarism which remains will grow or not, de- 
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pends on the attitude of outside nations. If, says the writer just 
quoted, the hands of the present militarists are strengthened, it will 
be from outside. If any nation should take the aggressive, the day 
of German militarism is at hand. What is true of Germany in that 
regard is true of any other nation. 

There is, in addition to the underlying causes already named, a 
militaristic psychology. It takes it for granted that war is natural 
and, therefore, inevitable. It holds the views of Von Moltke that 
“without war the world would stagnate”. It nurtures a distrust of 
other nations and produces an educational tendency to war in times 
of peace. It makes people regard war as the ultimate sanction to be 
used by patriots. This war psychology has also been responsible for 
many a conflagration. That spirit, though not dominant, is to be 
found today in every nation, to a greater or less degree, and how 
easily it is aroused to passion we know full well. 


Forces THAT FIGHT MILITARISM. 


There are forces at work among nations which are making for the 
destruction of militarism. . 

The glamor and glory has been stripped from war in the welter 
through which the world has just passed. Mars no longer stalks in 
full-dress uniform, amid waving banners and to the accompaniment of 
stirring music. He is today dressed in his everyday clothes, the bloody 
garments of the butcher. The war pictures which appear on the 
screen have lost their old-time glamor. War literature no longer 
stirs the youthful emotions with its 


“Hail once more to the banner of battle unfurled!” 


The greatest enemy of militarism to be found anywhere is con- 
centrated in the soldiers who survived the world war. Before re- 
sponding to the call of another war the veterans of the British and 
American Legions have registered a solemn vow, that if manpower is 
ever again conscripted, wealth shall also be conscripted. And men 
everywhere ask, why should it not be? 

Labor is solidly against war. Any militaristic movement that 
would demand the working man to shoulder a gun will be promptly 
opposed by Labor Unions in every nation. 

The taxpayer is opposed to militarism. Wars are costly as we 
have reason to know. A great deal of expense is due to profiteering 
because of the necessity to undertake gigantic projects when time is 
everything and cost nothing. War is prolonged hell to the taxpayer. 

An atmosphere of peace-making is enveloping the world. The 
League of Nations is a sworn foe of militarism. Geneva and Locarno 
have hit militarism the most staggering blow it has yet received. 
The League Council, it is sometimes argued, does not wholly ban war. 
That is true to the letter. But we do well to bear in mind the League 
Council bars war as an instrument of national policy. It can only 
recommend recourse to arms as a police measure, designed to curb 
a national disturber of the peace, and that by unanimous vote. 

Nations outside the League are taking up arms against militarism. 
The Government of the United States has officially announced that it 
desires to see the institution of war abolished and, though its Sec- 
retary of State, has declared that it stands ready to conclude with the 
French, British, Italian, Japanese, and German nations a single multi- 
lateral treaty, open to subsequent adherents by any and all other 
governments, binding the parties thereto not to resort to war with 
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one another. This proposal has well been called the most momentous 
gesture of modern history. Not to be outdone by any other nation, 
Soviet Russia goes to the League of Nations with the proposal that 
navies shall be scrapped entirely, that military establishments shall 
be reduced to purely internal police forces. Russia’s daring proposal 
is that land, sea and air forces be abolished. Did militarism ever 
have such foes arrayed against it? 


DISARMAMENT OF THE HEART. 


The realization of the solidarity of the race is waging a powerful 
fight against war. We are realizing today as never before the solid- 
arity of humanity, that one nation cannot do without another, that 
in war no nation can come out unqualifiedly victorious, but that victor 
and vanquished must emerge defeated. It is slowly but surely dawn- 
ing upon the nations that to love your neighbor as yourself is not only 
good ethics, it is good economics. When once the idea of the solid- 
arity of mankind kindles the imagination, the thought of war becomes 
as intolerable as rending the seamless robe of the Soul of the Uni- 
verse. 

The forces of civilization—of commerce, industry, culture, and dip- 
lomacy and Christianity—are all arraying themselves against militar- 
ism as never before. 

Many people are looking to disarmament as the weapon which will 
ultimately slay the dragon. Important and desirable as disarmament 
is, it is after all but the treatment of the symptom of the disease and 
does not reach the deadly germ at the heart of the disease. There 
is a sense in which it is impossible to disarm a great nation. You 
may deprive her of her ships, her guns, and her air equipment; but 
so long as one nation hates another, or seems to have reason to suspect 
and to distrust another, you cannot disarm that nation as a possible 
enemy. You may employ blacksmiths to beat her bayonets into plow- 
shares, but a nation’s real armament is in her ideals, her industry and 
her spirit. God bless and prosper every effort the nations are putting 
forth to relieve themselves of the intolerable burden of exaggerated 
armaments, but before disarmament can prove of real value, it must 
first be a disarmament of heart, and that not only on the part of one 
nation but of neighboring nations. It it no use to put off the armor 
of Caesar without putting on the armor of God. 

With all our passion for peace, we must not forget that peace is 
not our primary aim. Our goal is righteousness. The fruit of right- 
eousness is peace. Peace is the reward granted by high heaven; 
righteousness is the duty committed to us who would attain peace. 
Peace is not a negative state, the mere cessation of war; it is active 
participation in the things which go to make up a new heaven and a 
new earth in which righteousness shall dwell. 


THINGS THAT BELONG TO PEACE. 


There is much teaching to be done before militarism is vanquished, 
and in that teaching the Church must lead the way. These plastic 
years in which the destiny of the nations is taking shape are calling 
us to the supreme task of bringing harmony, good will and mutual 
helpfulness among all peoples. It is a gigantic task and calls for the 
fullest consecration and the most united effort on the part of all who 
bear the Christian name. 

We must endeavor to instil in the minds of the people that every- 
one who makes money out of war should regard himself as an outcast. 
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We are already unanimous as to the moral standing of the man who 
would rob the dead upon the field of battle. What we want to do is 
to create a moral sense that would point the finger of scorn at the 
man who would acquire wealth from the agonies of his country—be 
he a steel magnate or stock potentate—and place him in precisely 
the same moral category as the land-shark who strips the valuables 
from the person of the dead trooper. 


Our teaching must also have the positive note. It must bring 
mankind into vital contact with the heart and power of Christ. Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson has well said: “The world has had three historic 
scourges—famine, pestilence and war. Commerce killed famine. 
Science killed pestilence. Who can kill war? Not commerce, not 
science, not both together. Only religion can kill war, for religion 
alone creates the new heart”. The religion needed is not one swathed 
in dogmas formulated in the dim light of Mediaevalism, but the un- 
trammelled religion of the Prince of Peace—a religion so social that 
it will not stand for leaving vast ranges of human conduct outside 
the realm of justice; a religion so rational as to make one see that a 
neighbor’s hurt is your hurt and a neighbor’s gain is your gain; a 
religion so spiritual that it will lay the axe at the root of the tree 
of militarism and not be satisfied to lop off its menacing branches. 


CANADA’S PRACTICAL DISARMAMENT. 


I would fail in my duty to this Congress did I not remind you of 
the practical disarmament of the country in which you meet and of 
the spirit which makes it possible. The permanent military force of 
Canada is today less than 3,500 officers and men, scattered from ocean 
to ocean, scarcely enough troops in any one centre to put down a dis- 
order. There are fewer soldiers in Canada to-day than there are men 
in this Congress—one man to every 2,750 of our Canadian population. 
Have you heard of the size of our Canadian navy? It is made up of 
two destroyers and two mine sweepers. Doubtless, it is the formidable 
size of our navy which has stimulated the nation to the South to her 
ambitious naval programme. Strange to say, there is no demand in 
this country for increased armament. Now account for this in a 
virile country which sent 619,000 troops to the late war and left 60,000 
dead on the battle-fields of Europe. 


This military and naval elimination in Canada is not due to the 
lack of national spirit. Mistake a Torontonian tomorrow for an 
Englishman, and you will see. Address him as an American, and 
you will hear. It is found in the unbounded confidence Canada has in 
her neighbor, the United States of America. For more than one 
hundred years these nations have lived along a border line of three 
thousand miles in unbroken fellowship. These two peoples trust one 
another. They cherish no animosities. They entertain no ancient 
grudges. They tolerate no breeders of contention. They covet not 
one another’s resources but one another’s approbation. Therefore, 
it is that Canada’s material disarmament counts for something be- 
cause it is inspired and accompanied by a disarmament of the heart. 
It is because Canada and the United States of America live side by 
side in mutual confidence and good will that disarmament is made 
possible in this country; and Good Will is still the keeper of the 
wicket gate that opens to the kingdom of peace. 


“Love, and not hate, must come to birth; 
Christ, and not Cain, must rule the earth.” 
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The chairman stated the problem as it appeared to an American, 
and called up the Rev. F. C. Spurr of Birmingham, England, to 
initiate discussion by speaking on 


RACIALISM 


We are facing today what is perhaps the most vital question of 
our time. The whole future of humanity is involved in it. Fifty 
years ago Count Bismarck warned the world that a “yellow peril” 
lay ahead of it. And you know how he proposed to meet it. We, in 
this place, do not adopt Bismarck’s phrase and speak of a “peril” in 
the political sense, but we do see that a perilous situation is developing 
in the definite challenge offered by the coloured races to the white 
peoples. Our business at this time, and in this Convention, is not 
to deal with the matter from a political point of view, but in the light 
of Christ. What have we to say to the world about what has 
been called the clash of colour? How shall we express ourselves; 
we who follow One in whom is neither bond nor free, Jew, Greek 
or Barbarian? 

I am opening a discussion and not offering a treatise; therefore 
what I say must be brief and pointed and provocative. 

And first of all we should clear our minds. What we are wit- 
nessing today is less the clash of races than the clash of civilizations. 
It is an important distinction. The coloured peoples are restless 
against the whites, not for racial but for commercial reasons. Until 
four centuries ago there was no real colour problem; West and East 
were sharply separated from each other; each followed its own 
Culture. But when the white man commenced to voyage afar over 
seas the trouble began. What the white man touched, he annexed. He 
went out for gain. He was inspired by no moral or spiritual motive. 
He traded upon the natives’ ignorance, and bought for an old song 
vast areas of land which he made his own. Then he exploited the 
natives’ labour and made him work for as little as he could live 
upon. Finally he enslaved him. Not until the Christian Missionary 
went forth was any attempt made to educate or lift the native. 
More than that, the white man introduced to the native the vices of 
the West. The early story of the white domination over colour 
is a terrible one. We may forget it; but heaven does not forget. 
The white has yet to repent before high heaven for the sins of his 
ancestors. 

A second thing to remember is this, that all advances in the 
humanization of the relations between the whites and the natives 
have been and are due to the Church of God. It is the despised 
and bitterly criticised missionary who has made the change by the 
building of churches, the erection of schools, the establishment of 
hospitals. He has helped to banish disease, to diminish infant mortal- 
ity, and to teach the native his dignity before God. He has fought 
the cruel trader and the slaver, and championed the cause of human- 
ity in the Name of Christ. And the present discontent amongst the 
coloured peoples is largely due to the leaven of Christian ideas. The 
Church therefore, having started the movement, must have the 
courage to accept its consequences to the very end. 

The third thing to stress is the real meaning of the present revolt 
in the world of colour. This is often wilfully misrepresented. as if 
it were only a question of race versus race. I believe it to be other 
than that. What the coloured world resents is the assumption that 
the civilization of the whites is so infinitely superior to their own 
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that all who do not share it must be classed as inferiors and treated 
accordingly. This is true so far as Japan, China, and parts of India 
are concerned. But apart from this, the nations of the world desire 
to live their own lives in their own way without foreign domination 
or control. And since culture is now international they believe that 
they can do so, and make as well. as receive a world contribution. 
pes nation wants to develop its own soul. Has it the right to do 
is 

Politically the situation is just this: the world of colour is in 
revolt against white domination; that world of colour is numerically 
increasing, while the world of whites has begun to accept the princi- 
ple of birth control amongst its best strains. Atd most serious of 
all, the white peoples are losing their spiritual ideals and depending 
more and more upon money and force. With this result that thirteen 
hundred million of coloured peoples now ask why a white minority 
should continue to rule the world.* If force is to settle the matter, 
then a coloured world having learned the arts of modern warfare 
will one day set its thirteen hundred millions against our five hundred 
millions. That is what the politicians fear. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM? 


Some propose war to the knife. We must subjugate, and crush 
the non-whites, they say. To which I have simply to reply there can 
be only one end to such a criminal program. Bismarck declared 
that if the non-whites learned from us the modern arts of war and, 
fortified with our Western education, proceeded to exercise them, they 
would by the sheer force of weight drive us into the sea. That is 
a politician’s view. We Christians have a good deal more to say 
about it than that. 

Others propose perpetual segregation; the races must be kept 
entirely apart. And the answer is that is entirely impossible. 
The world is now ONE. Steam, electricity, and radio have united 
us, to say nothing of the interpenetration of different Cultures and 
the internationalisation of ideas. How can we segregate peoples 
upon whom we have to depend for much of our raw material? 

Shall we then think of mixing the bloods and of intermarriage? 
Again NO. Nature has the last word upon this matter. Mixed 
bloods tend to weaken strains that have taken millennia to perfect. 
Half castes are generally a failure. We must frankly admit Race 
Values, and admit it, not grudgingly, but as in the presence of God 
to whom colour is nothing, and essential humanity everything. 

Not in these directions can we look if we are wise; simply wise, 
to say nothing more. 

There is only one way of light and progress; it is the Christian 
way. And fundamentally it is this; all men as men are equal before 
God; all are His children. Because of this all can rise to the highest; 
even the most backward of men, let us not forget that our own ances- 
tors were very undesirable persons, and that all of us have risen 
from more or less of savagery. If then we have risen and become 
what we are, others can rise to our height and even surpass us. 

This belief involves certain things which we must have the cour- 
age to accept. It means the abandonment of our white pride, our 
contempt for tanned skins; our sneers at Eastern Culture; our 
belief in the moral and intellectual inferiority of Eastern peoples. 

It involves the acceptance, in the name of Christ, of responsibility 
for all peoples who are less enlightened and less advanced than 
ourselves. To these we must be, not the domineering slave driver, 
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but the Elder Brother, remembering that all we have we have received 
from the hands of God in trust for others. The sense of stewardship 
as against that of proprietorship must at all hazards be recovered. 

It involves the frank acceptance of the Christian standard of 
human values, which is not wealth or material power, but humanity 
as disclosed in our Lord and Saviour Christ. 

It is for the Church of God to accept and to proclaim these things 
at any cost. If the Church accepts the low standards of the world 
then the Kingdom of God will be taken from it and given to others. 
To accept the way of Christ may involve the bearing of a Cross, 
and cross bearing is never a popular thing. But it is the only way 
of accomplishing the purpose of the Saviour who wills that all the 
scattered sheep of the human flock shall be gathered into one flock 
of which He alone is the Shepherd. The one hope for a divided 
world lies in the uniting Gospel. It is that or unceasing strife, 
hatreds and wars. A Church united in its essential Christian mes- 
sage can save the world. And it is for the Church to decide whether 
it will seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice or throw in 
its lot with political and commercial ambitions the end of which 
must inevitably be disaster and red ruin. 


THURSDAY, 28th JUNE, 1928. 


EVENING SESSION. 


CITIZENSHIP AND EVANGELISATION. 


“It was the good pleasure of the Father . . . through Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself.” 


The evening session opened with worship conducted by the Rev. 
Nils J. Bengtsson, of Barcelona, Spain. The chair was occupied by 
the Rev. J. C. Mander, pD.D., of Bristol, England, ex-president of the 
Baptist Union, who gave an introductory address: 


It is sometimes objected against us, as Baptists, that we have 
no creed, and if by creed is meant a series of statements dealing with 
matters largely of a metaphysical character, there is some truth in the 
charge. Although at times we have made our declarations and con- 
fessions, we have always been chary of formulated creeds. But creed 
or no creed, there is one thing we have, and to which we hold with all 
the tenacity of our life, and that is our Baptist faith. For we have 
a faith, and it has made us what we are. As true as there is a 
distinctive Baptist character, so is there a Baptist faith and the one 
is the product of the other. That faith, which requires a life to 
express it, may, nevertheless, be summed up in one sentence. We 
believe in the absolute swpremacy of. God. We believe that over all 
life there is a Sovereign God who means what He says and Whose 
will, at all costs, is to be obeyed. That faith in its personal impli- 
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cations and its universal applications governs our life and witness. 
It has made us, on the one hand, the most uncompromising indi- 
viduals. It has made us, on the other, the most ardent universalists. 
It has made us insistent in our demand for liberty and it has made 
us preach, with tireless reiteration, the demand for obedience. Those 
paradoxes of our lift and witness are a tribute to the bigness and 
the regality of our faith. 

Now it is in the light of that truth, we approach the matter for 
our consideration to-night. Our subject is citizenship and evangelisa- 
tion. We are the sons of God and we are citizens of the earth. We 
are members of a social order, and it is within the limits of that 
order we have to live our lives and do our work. Our earthly citizen- 
ship is not an alien thing which we have to forswear. It is the 
agency through which, in a social way, we have to express and 
enthrone our faith. Citizenship operates in two ways. In the first 
place it imposes limitations. You cannot have an organized com- 
munity without imposing upon its members the demands and re- 
straints of law. A state of things in which every man did as he 
wished would be a state of anarchy and chaos. Law is a necessity of 
organized life. And there is no one who recognises that more readily 
than the Baptist. He is ready to submit to the demands and re- 
strictions of law for the common good, and, whilst the civil governor 
acts within his own sphere, the Baptist gives to him willing 
obedience, and in that he believes he is obeying an ordinance of God. 
But citizenship stands for more than that. It stands for opportunity 
and service. The social and political enfranchisement which it con- 
fers is a weapon which we can use. for God. The privileges of 
citizenship are not only favors to be enjoyed but responsibilities to be 
discharged. Its rights also carry duties. Through his citizenship a 
man can influence the government of his land, and touch, in an 
effective manner, the lives of his fellow men. In a word, citizenship 
is the opportunity of a ministry. Brethren, you and I live in a 
social order which is not yet perfect. There are political and social 
inequalities which press hardly-upon some of our fellowmen. There 
are vested interests which flourish upon the sins and follies of the 
people. There are evils which mar and spoil the lives of individuals 
and are blots upon the body politic. And we who have seen the vision 
of a city coming down out of heaven, a city whose Ruler is God, we 
cannot acquiesce in that condition of things. Our faith sets us in 
uncompromising opposition to every form of evil, and ours it is to 
enter into the field of social service and the sphere of political action, 
and, as citizens, using the weapons which our citizenship confers, we 
are to fight evil, and labor to secure the rule of righteousness and the 
recognition of the Sovereignty of God. And that is a work which is 
not limited by narrow geographical boundaries. The Baptist is a 
good citizen of his own town and state, but he is also a citizen of the 
world. He has seen the vision of a Saviourship and a Kingship which 
extend to the remotest corners of the earth, and so world evangelisa- 
tion is his accepted and willing task. And his motive in that work is 
that he may extend the rule and dominion of God. For our evangel- 
istic work is only rightly motived when our eyes are first set, not upon 
men but upon God. The primary challenge to missionary enterprize 
is not found in the pitiful conditions of men, but in the commission of 
Jesus Christ. It is the vision of God in Christ, kept out of His 
inheritance by evil and superstition and heathenism and sin,—it is 
that which constitutes our primary call. We are to save men. Yes 
certainly, but we are to save men that they may be Christ’s. For 
this is onr Master’s charge, “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all 
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the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of. the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” That is our work, to evangelise 
that a King may be enthroned, to teach that a’new sovereignty may 
be avowed, to preach a Saviour Christ that men may serve a kingly 
Christ. To that work we are committed by our Baptist faith, for we 
believe in a God who is over all. Who, when He speaks, means what 
He says, and Whose will, at all costs, is to be obeyed. 


Speeches were then delivered on three aspects of the subject. Dr. 
Graham of Louisville, who spoke on “Obedience to Law’, and Dr. 
Massee of Boston, whose theme was “Carrying on the Great Com- 
mission”, have not placed their papers at the editor’s disposal. The 
Rev. M. L. Orchard, M.A., B.D., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, spoke as 
follows on 


FRONTIER RELIGION. 


In the beginning God, then God in Jesus Christ, then Frontier 
Religion. With Jesus the fact of the frontier is forever central. He 
is always our contemporary and he is always something more. That 
“something more” constitutes the Christian’s frontiers. He stands to- 
day upon the farther side of this progressive century of ours and 
beckons us onward to a score of frontiers, beyond every one of which, 
he has made surveys with infinite love and care, but, beyond not one 
of which have his principles been more than partially applied. 

To be Christian is to be Christ-like. To be Christ-like is to take up 
one’s cross and follow him daily across these frontiers until his 
principles are real and regnant in every field of human thought, in 
every realm of human life and in every phase of human activity; 
until the scope of religion is as broad as human interests and, until 
orthodoxy in plain everyday living is considered as important as 
orthodoxy in theological thinking. 


“If love should count you worthy, and should deign 
One day to seek your door and be your guest, 
Pause! ere you draw the bolt and bid him rest, 

If in your old content you would remain; 
For not alone he enters; in his train 

Are angels of the mist; the lonely guest 
Dreams of the unfulfilled and unpossessed, 
And sorrow, and Life’s immemorial pain. 

He wakes desires you never may forget, 

He shows you stars you never saw before, 
The burden of the world’s divine regret. 

He makes you share with him for evermore, 
How wise you were to open not! any yet, 
How poor if you should turn him from the door.” 


These frontiers are no longer geographical and Foreign Mis- 
sionary they are local and Home Missionary. They are social, politi- 
cal and commercial, and every one of them is spiritual. Together they 
constitute a new and imperative Home Mission Task. Geographical 
frontiers are being transcended, and each nation is becoming a mis- 
sionary or a non-missionary society to every other nation. 
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The world, we say, is becoming very much smaller. This really 
means that your world and mine is becoming very much larger. As 
Basil Matthews has pointed out, two brothers may “hop off” from a 
p»int near London, and in less than eight days of actual flying time, 
they land in Australia. When Stanley located Livingstone in a 
Central African village, he handed that veteran missionary letters 
which bore London post-marks, two years old. To-day the wireless 
telegrapher’s time-distance from London to that same village is one- 
fortieth of a second. The air has become a “vast shoreless ocean for 
the flying routes of humanity,” and the ether is a-swift channel 
through which my voice may be transmitted from here to London and 
thence to an African Village before it can reach the man in the rear 
of this auditorium. The world is one great whispering gallery in 
ple all the East “listens in’’, intelligently and critically, to all the 

est. 

For the first time in human history all the nations that dwell upon 
the earth are bound up in one bundle of life together. There is no 
longer any “right or privilege or distinction” which we can claim 
merely upon the ground of racial superiority. Neither is there any 
“right or privilege or distinction” of which any others may be deprived 
upon the mere ground of racial inferiority. 

Canada’s missionary message is the whole impact of Canada’s life 
upon those that sit in darkness, for, as Kenneth Maclennan has 
written, “with the missionary message of the church goes the mission- 
ary or non-missionary message of the national life. The two combined 
constitute our message to the non-Christian world and the church will 
not be able to make her message fully effective, until the current of 
national life and influence is thoroughly permeated and totally 
directed by Christian principles.” 

' Three national illustrations are right to hand and are familiar to 
all. 

From 1800 to 1815 two great streams, one missionary and the 
other military, were taking their rise. The first resulted in the 
formation of great missionary societies and the sending forth of 
Carey, Morrison, Judson, etc. The second culminated in the battle of 
Waterloo. Each flowed on for a hundred years and the missionary 
stream deepened and broadened until it reached the great Con- 
ferences in Edinburgh in 1910 and in Jerusalem in 1928. The military 
stream also depends and broadened until it reached the tragic years 
of 1914-1918. The non-Christian world looked upon this war as a 
stupendous civil strife among the white races. Here is a frontier 
which cannot be expressed in geographical terms, but, which must be 
occupied for Christ before we can make our missionary message fully 
effective. 

There are more than 500,000,000 Hindus and Mohammodans who, 
under the impact of a western and so-called Christian civilization, are 
daily becoming more intemperate than they would be if left to their 
own Eastern and so-called heathen civilization. Here then is another 
Home Mission frontier which must be occupied if Foreign Missions are 
to be fully effective. 

Frontiers such as these, still unoccupied by Christianity, have 
shifted the front line of our endeavor from the foreign field to the 
home land. The issue “is no longer between Hinduism and Christi- 
anity but between Christlikeness and un-Christlikeness”, whether that 
un-Christlikeness be found in Calcutta or Canada, in Toront» or 
Tokyo. An outstanding result of the Jerusalem Conference is its im- 
perative spiritual demand that our national life and influence as a 
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whole, shall be so thoroughly Christianized that the entire impact of 
the West upon the Hast and of the stronger race upon the weaker 
shall strengthen and supplement rather than weaken and impair the 
missionary message of the church. 

But how shall these frontiers be occupied? How can a nation be 
made Christian? When Carlyle was asked how to get an honest 
horserace he replied, first get a Christian human-race. Jesus ap- 
parently knew of just one way to get a Christian human-race,—“Ye 
must be born again’, and there seems to be no exception whatever to 
the “except” of Jesus, for Christian principles in the nation and 
between nations are only an extension of those principles of Christ 
which should prevail in individuals and between the individual and 
his neighbor. It is upon this principle that the Baptist Union of 
Western Canada is working in the greatest Home Mission field in the 
world, 

In Northern Saskatchewan is a large Ukranian settlement which 
was almost solidly Catholic. Our missionary succeeded in getting the 
use of a school house for his meetings; in a fortnight there were 
fifteen conversions, and preparations were under way for the erection 
of a Chapel. This was in the winter. The next June Mr. Shakotko 
returned and baptized fourteen believers, organized a Ukrainian 
Baptist Church and dedicated the new chapel. Since then we have 
placed a missionary at this point and the work is making con- 
sistent progress. 

At Vice Roy, in Southern Saskatchewan Mr. Shakotko recently 
had the pleasure of baptizing twenty-three young people into the 
Ukrainian Baptist church in that colony. “His word hath still its 
ancient power’, and the church is giving the best evidence of her 
Divine origin when she sets to work at the immeasurable task of 
Home Missions. When she lays her hand upon the brow of many 
nations who have sought our prairies, and leads them to the place 
where there is neither Ukrainian nor Hungarian, Swedish nor Nor- 
wegian, but where “Christ is all and in all”, she is preeminently ‘‘the 
Servant of the Most High God” and knows most surely that her com- 
mission was written in Heaven. 

Our missionary at Bekevar in Saskatchewan was born in the old 
and cultured city of Budapest, where his father was an agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for thirty years. From there he 
came, while still a boy, to Chicago and thence to Rochester, N.Y., 
where he attended the Seminary. From these three cities to the 
prairies of Northern Saskatchewan must have been a great change, 
and the missionary’s friends in the seminary advised him not to take 
much furniture to his new home in the north, as he would, without 
doubt, be returning soon. After more than two years, however, he 
writes, “we love the work here because he have so much to do” and 
again he says, “after all it pays to work hard upon a hard field.” 

This missionary’s wife is the only child of her parents, both of 
whom are still living in her native city of Budapest. Playthings for 
the little boy and other articles sent through the immigrants by the 
far-away mother, spoke plainly enough of her affection for her 
daughter in this distant land, and one felt sure that the young mother 
must often wish she could take her little boy and step over the 
threshold of her girlhood home even for a short hour or two. But they 
love their work and both say “we feel more than ever that our mis- 
sion is here among our own people in Saskatchewan.” 

One asks what is it that brings these people from Budapest and 
Rochester to the northern prairies? The only answer we know of is, 
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that it is some measure of the same spirit which brought Jesus into 
Galilee and kept him there until they crucified him. 

The effective preaching of “Christ and him crucified” is the one 
purpose in every phase of our work. He alone can draw our many 
nationalities together, “for through him we both have our access in 
one spirit unto the Father.” 

At Congress, Saskatchewan, the church of one hundred members 
is composed of Swedish, Norwegian, Russo-German, German, and 
British people. Fully seventy-five per cent. of the membership is 
non-British in origin, and all work together in thorough harmony. 

During the past year, Rev. Oscar Gunnerfeldt, pastor of the 
Swedish Church, Winnipeg, conducted a series of special services at 
Kipling, Sask. The meetings were held in a United Church, as this 
was the only building central for the three communities interested. 
The meetings were well attended by the Swedish people from the 
colony south of Kipling, by the Hungarians from the colony north of 
Kipling, and by the Canadian-born in Kipling. Sixty coiversions 
were registered. Twenty-five were baptized into the Hungarian 
Baptist Church and ten into the Swedish Baptist Church. Thus the 
barriers of race and language are being broken down and the people 
are blended in the brotherhood of Christ. 


In Him there is no East, no West, 
In Him no South, no North, 

But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the whole wide world. 


Some of you will remember the story of “The Prospector”, who 
made an appeal for missionaries for Western Canada. When the 
appeal was answered by a young man of talent and physical prowess, 
the only son of his mother and she a widow, “the Prospector” 
apologised to the widow saying, “Remember I did not call him”. 
The mother had already faced the cost and now, with a clear voice, 
she answered, “No sir, it was not you who called him’. Men and 
women of the Baptist World Alliance I do not call you to these un- 
occupied frontiers which abound in every part of our home land, but— 


Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild restless sea, 
Day by day sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, “Christian, follow me.” 


FRIDAY, 29th JUNE, 1928. 


MORNING SESSION. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


was the subject considered at the session on Friday morning. Wor- 
ship was conducted by the Rev. Henry Prochazka, PuH.D., of Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia, who delivered the following address, based on the 
test :— 


Handling aright, rightly dividing the word of truth. 


EDUCATION 


A story has been told of an ancient city. In the city were 
living honorable citizens. They were thoughtful and patriotic and 
sincere as the following shows. Once they made up their mind to 
cut down big trees growing in thick woods on a hilltop. They did so 
and having cut away big branches they drew heavy trunks down the 
hill. A traveller passing by wondered why they did it in this strange 
way and said to the thoughtful citizens: 

“Why do you draw the trunks down hill? You may with greater 
ease roll them down.” 

“You are right,” they said. ‘“We’ll follow your advice,’ and so 
they did. Laboring very hard they drew the big and heavy trees up 
the hill again and then rolled them down. 

On another occasion these honorable, thoughtful citizens caught a 
theif and murderer. They brought him before the court and he was 
sentenced to death on the gallows. They were sure they did justice. 
But when it came to execution they felt discouraged because of their 
patriotism. After some days’ delay and unceasing discussion on the 
matter they decided thus: ' 

We shall give the thief money to go to the neighbouring town with 
strict advice to get himself hanged there, “For,” they said, “we have 
our gallows for ourselves and for our children and for our children’s 
children, but not for aliens and criminals.” 

Now you see that thoughtfulness and patriotism of these honour- 
able citizens was inadequate to a reasonable mind. They were naive, 
somehow feebleminded and untrained with undeveloped brains and 
hearts. They were below little children needing proper education. 

Now what these people did, some Christians have been doing up 
to this day behaving thus like little children. Some thought it was 
not decent to wear buttons and preferred hooks. Others thought that 
their teaching, their theology was infallible, and in their love and 
enthusiasm for it they even mee far as to kill their Christian love 
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towards one another, and prefer hatred and disgrace and the shame 
of unbrotherliness. I know that even some Baptists in this wonderful 
Poa live more like Roman Catholics than their own brethren in 
aith. 

Without hesitation we have to condemn such dividing of truth. 

, What is it then handling aright the word of truth? How are we 
Baptists of smaller groups, as well as those whose right it is to boast 
in greatness, numbers and wealth, to divide the word of truth? 
Answering this question from the point of view of the member of a 
small Baptist group in Europe I desire to bring before you two 
points: 

(1) That Christian education has been developing itself into a 
great power unto salvation. But what is the true idea of Christian 
Education? In my opinion the best answer is that given by the 
pioneer, Dr. Bushnell, who says: 

“That the aim, effort and expectation should be not, as is com- 
monly assumed, that the child is to grow up in sin, to be converted 
after he comes to a mature age; but that he is to open on the world 
as one that is spiritually renewed, not remembering the time when 
he went through a technical experience, but seeming rather to have 
loved what is good from his earliest years.” Or in other words, 
“That the child is to grow up a Christian and never know himself as 
being otherwise.” 

Every parent and teacher believes in this function of Christian 
education. But another difficult question arises and it is this: How 
can parents and teachers bring their children to Jesus Christ, in 
what way are they able to develop such character in them as would 
be acceptable to God? 

Now I should like to answer this by saying that parents and 
teachers and educators can help our children as well as our young 
people to approach to Jesus Christ, but they are utterly unable to 
usher them into the Kingdom of God. We can bring the horse to 
water but we cannot make him drink. 

You have a child. At first he is held as a mere passive lump in 
the arms and he opens into conscious life through the manners and 
tones of nursery. The mind and degree of passivity is gradually 
changed as life advances. Then sentiments of parents waken re- 
sponsive sentiments in their child. The child begins to understand 
words, is led to obey and respect his parents’ will. He learns to 
regulate his own life, choose books and friends and plays. And in 
this way the child takes upon himself his responsibility and indi- 
vidualism. 

The process of Christian nature, exercised by parents and teachers 
and ministers, is that of a conductor in the train: The child is 
sitting in the pullman car, or the third or fourth class, and the train 
goes fast and slow, it stops and continues its way. There you have 
the stations of childhood, here of school, there of illness, there is the 
junction of youthful life, of love, of decision, of mature life, of service 
and so on until you come to your destination. Is it the door of 
cemetery, or the shining gate of heaven receiving your child that 
has been battling his life’s battle victoriously? 

Yes we teachers and parents are to be wise conductors of the 
life of our children and people entrusted to us. How high is our job? 
It is not a job of a rod, but life’s wisdom, mother heart’s wisdom, 
Father heart’s wisdom, Jesus’ heart’s wisdom. 

Turn to Mark xii, and see there Jesus’ own picture of His Father 
as He knew him. He tells how God felt about his children in the 
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world. He sent man after man to try and win the children back, 
but without effect. He had to teach them the lessons of beautiful 
life! You see holy men tried to win lost sheep of past generations 
back to the Father, but in vain. And I say that Christianity with 
all its methods and psychology and curriculums, is of very little use 
until God—the far and neax God—descends into the heart of man. 


And this is my second point this morning. 


In the cited chapter in Mark’s Gospel nothing was done by men. 
And there you read: 


“He had yet one, a beloved son; he sent him last unto them, saying, 
they will reverence my Son.” He came as God’s greatest gift, but you 
know how men treated him. Men treat all their great teachers in that 
way. Yet he came to save, and this fact is the greatest in Christianity. 


You can do nothing, until God interferes. Your paedagogy, train- 
ing, and teaching is all in vain, until God calls your young man, your 
boy and girl and like Samuel or Isaiah or Tolstoy and Tagore, as 
that great seer of India says: 


“Something inexplicable has happened, my whole being is aching 
with an awakening and I hear at a distance the call of the great 
ocean. Yes, it calls! the great ocean calls, and yet at this moment, 
why all these walls around me.” 


Or: 
“He is it, the innermost one, who awakens my being with his deep 


hidden touches. At the immortal touch of thy hands my little heart 
loses limits in joy and gives birth to utterance infallible.” 


And thus only then, when God’s good hand touches our children 
and men and women’s hearts the aim of Christian education is 
completed. 


You may say then that Christian education is more or less useless, 
because what matters is the providential touch of God. But we should 
be wrong in thinking so. For it is the iron law of life to take care of 
the young and helpless, and teaching belongs to that law. We do 
not give our new born child to God to-feed him with milk and to wash 
him and to take him to the sunny side. A good farmer cares with 
passion for his horses and cows. He gives horses clean stalls, and 
plenty of oats and hay and pure water; for he expects that the horse 
does his work in a very best manner. He cares for his field, and for 
the trees of his orchard, yea he cares for the very paths of his 
meadows for he needs them. © 


And this is why we have to know psychology of our young, to 
love them, to lead them up to the throne of the highest life in Christ 
ae We need them. God needs them to do his work in His 
world. 


And now a few words of application. It is good and necessary 
that the Church of Christ meets the educational needs of children 
through Sunday Schools, and the needs of young people through 
their organizations and the adults through the adult classes. We are 
exceedingly thankful to the organizers of all different departments of 
religious education, to writers of helps, and teachers for the great 
task they are doing so splendidly, preparing the way to heaven for 
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them. Their work is challenging not only teachers and lovers of our 
youth, but it calls to work the home as well. 


The chair was then taken by the Rev. Henry Townsend, M.A., D.D., 
principal of the Baptist college in Manchester, England; who made the 
following introductory remarks :— 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


Our educational aims as Baptists are rooted in our values of 
human personality as an end in itself. We have learned from Christ 
that every soul has ultimate value for God, and our views of edu- 
cation are based on the conviction that the whole man should have 
the fullest opportunities for development. If you think of education 
in the terms of intellectual progress only you may easily develop 
one side of human nature at the expense of other sides. We cannot 
regard any education as adequate which stresses the intellectual or 
scientific and neglects the moral aspects of life. Knowledge which is 
unrestrained by ethical sanctions may soon become a peril to the 
individual and to society. By Christian education, therefore, we mean 
the release of man’s intellectual and moral powers for the glory of 
God and service of the race. If we have any other motive or aim in 
our educational programmes then we shall stunt personality. When 
children are educated in the interests of dogmas such as the absolute 
power of the priest, or the divine right of the state, the mind is 
prejudiced and the soul is imprisoned. And when Christians consent 
to the ignorance which blinds human nature to the finer special issues, 
they are tolerating what the new Testament calls a stumbling block 
in the way of others. There are mighty evils in these days, and 
sinister institutions, which could not possibly survive if the church 
cared intensely for the Christian ideals in education. Instead of 
cramming ecclesiastical dogmas down throats of little children, suppose 
the old State Churches had educated the masses concerning the 
physical and mental and industrial curses of drink: or instead of 
teaching children a false nationalism and an idea of religion which is 
little more than patriotism, suppose the old State Churches had taught 
children to love peace and dread war. Our educational systems and 
motives have often assumed that flesh and blood were cheap: they 
have perpetuated class distinctions: they have valued human nature 
simply as a means to some ulterior end: whereas Christian education 
assumes that it is the birthright of every soul to share in the beauty 
and goodness and joy of the sons of God. 


Now face to face with God in Christ, the Baptist has been con- 
tinually prompted to do his own thinking and has developed edu- 
cational ideals such as are rooted in a first hand religious experience. 
This immediate consciousness of God has not driven the Baptist into 
an individual isolation such as the ascetics sought in the wilderness: 
nor has it led him to develop a mysticism which has spent itself in 
lazy intellectualism or sickly aestheticism. In every real special 
spiritual experience there is that which a man must do for himself, 
no one else can do it for him, and in doing it, his intellectual powers 
are released, and his sense of responsibility to God and his fellow 
men is deepened. Being convinced that God ’~tends every personality 
to develop to the utmost, the Baptist has laboured to give spiritual, 
social, educational, and political opportunities for such human growth. 
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Now this conception of personal values in educational ideals has 
inspired the best social and political movements during the last 300 
years: it could be shown how the moral passion of the Baptist has 
made him a pioneer in modern educational and missionary enterprise: 
how it has led him to think of the progress.of the race in the light 
ola preening: and the teaching and the example of the Christian 
ethical ideal. 


This morning we shall consider our Baptist Ideals of Education 
first in their racial aspects; second in their theological aspects; 
third in relation to college and university life. 


The scholarly address of the Rey. John Hope, M.A., LL.D., of Atlanta, 
Georgia, on 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE COLOURED PEOPLE TO THE 
EDUCATION OF THEIR RACE. 


At thirteen years of age I had to leave school. The following 
five years I had to work for a living, with no hope of ever returning 
to school. Fortunately my chance came. Then for many years I 
regretted the five years that I had lost. They seemed lost, wasted 
years. But recently I have come to think that perhaps that five years 
out of school figured as largely in my education as any other years. 
Now, as of an individual, so it may be true of a race. The education 
of a man or a people consists not merely of those years of formal 
acquisition in schools, but in all else that goes to relate that man or 
people to life in such ways as will improve his own condition and 
make him helpful to those with whom he is associated. 


When it comes to the formal school, the Negro in the United 
States has had just sixty years; and of that sixty years the advan- 
tages have been, in most cases, meagre, limited, primitive. But in 
all the three hundred years that Negroes have been in America they 
have been judged by the standards of white people with their 
centuries of civilization as a background. 


I have been given a difficult subject for a short address—“The 
Contribution of Colored People to the Education of Their Race”. 
Perhaps some would think at once about the amount of money Negroes 
have spent and are still spending for their education, since that is a 
question now much discussed. The opinion has rather wide prevalence 
that Negroes should support all their institutions and certainly pay 
for their education. Because Negroes do nct advertise their poverty 
and clutter the sidewalks with their beggars; because their pride 
makes them indicate a prosperity beyond the facts; because many 
Negroes own homes and automobiles, we are often met with the 
question: Do you not think it is time for you to take over your schools 
and relieve the various Mission Boards and other philanthropies of 
the expense of your education?. Such a course on the part of those 
who have been helping colored people with their education would be 
disastrous to us, so far as merely getting education in schools is 
concerned, for Negroes as a group are the poorest and most illiterate 
in the United States. But such withdrawal of support and relations 
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on the part of white philanthropy and missions would cause the loss 
of the most effective, Christian relationship, contact and co-operation 
existing to-day between the two races; and that, too, at a time when 
there is such a drawing apart and hence such a need for fine Christian 
contact and reassurance between the races. : 

, But notwithstanding what I have said about Negroes’ poverty, our 
love for learning urges to a performance and sacrifice that cause us 
to accomplish much that our scanty means might seem not to guar- 
antee. The desire of colored boys and girls for an education and the 
desire of Negro parents that their children become educated furnish 
almost an epic story of Negro life in the United States. Negroes 
to-day are paying annually out of their own pockets hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for their education. It may not be understood 
that much of the money given by church boards for the education of 
Negroes goes to the payment of teachers’ salaries and takes the place 
of what would ordinarily be covered by endowments. So Negro boys 
and girls pay about as high a percentage of the entire cost of their 
education as do white boys and girls. 

Until very recently most of the secondary school education and 
much of the elementary school education of colored people in the 
southern states was paid for, outright, by Negroes and through their 
church conventions and associations. In fact, the history of edu- 
cation as fostered by the Negro church explains in great part the 
stimulus to Negro education and the support of it; and this need to a 
large extent still obtains, although I am glad to say that improvement 
in Negro public schools together with the aid of the Slater, Jeanes and 
Rosenwald Funds is untying the hands of Negroes to do more for the 
support of their colleges. 

As a boy I used to hear old colored people say that they did not 
have much learning; but as I have grown older my impression is that 
they greatly underestimated their learning; and to me it is much 
more interesting to go into this phase of Negro life to answer the 
question, What Contribution Have Colored People Made to Their Own 
Education?’ 

To answer this question let us first see these Negro slaves as they 
entered the colonies just three hundred years ago. They came with- 
out their consent and greatly against their wish. They came among 
a new and unknown people. They came into different and, in some 
instances, inhospitable climates. They met new methods of living— 
new economic conditions. They had an entirely new language with 
which to cope. They found a new.God and a new religion. In the 
midst of all this that was very new, strange and forbidding, they met 
no such cooperation as the average immigrant meets, whose lone- 
liness and difficulties we much deplore and nobly seek to relieve. The 
African slave was brought to America avowedly to be exploited, 
crushed and degraded, in order that a great civilization might be 
erected upon his broad, bowed back; and anything that looked as if it 
might raise the slave to the place where he would reject and break 
away from these hard conditions was taboo by custom and law. In 
fact, even the church, though showing a benevolence and unconsci- 
ously pointing a way for the Negro’s culture, had nevertheless to 
take cognizance of slavery as an institution and find a reason and a 
justification for it. 

It is beyond us to tell what took place in the African’s mind as he 
found himself thus corralled and coerced. Some writers have been 
narrow and short-visioned enough to brand the Negro as irevocably 
inferior because he did endure slavery. Perhaps he did more than 
endure it. He so dignified his bondage through self-improvement that 
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there arose white men who said that such people are too good and 
noble to be slaves. They deserve their freedom. But this was a long 
process. In the meantime, in some mysterious way, out of a rigorous 
slavery such as Anglo-Saxon genius for organization required, out of a 
climate that swept thousands to their death after lingering illness, 
there still lived enough of these people to number four million at the 
time of their emancipation. 

We are now learning that the things unconsciously and subconsci- 
ously worked out are as effective and far-reaching as those that are 
conscious and highly rationalized. Now, what was it in the Negro’s 
soul that made it possible for him to endure the lash and work under 
it while still thinking, hoping and planning for his own release? 
Planning did I say? Perhaps not so consciously, but more effectively. 
A beckoning future of better things—a philosophy, perhaps—sus- 
tained him to the point where he was not morose, but actually cheerful, 
so that until to-day many white people still harbor the illusion that 
Negroes are a happy, careless, thoughtless people. The Negro slave 
during these years went through a process of self-education, so that 
he learned how to make even slavery tolerable, and could teach 
younger Negroes how not to chafe with futile chafing. It was a queer 
prudence that Negroes developed—a prudence which until now exists 
among us and allows us to live and endure in the midst of injustice 
that strikes at the very fundamentals of life. 

This, whatever else it is, 7s education; and it is of our own con- 
tribution. The Indian experienced slavery, but he neither endured 
his slavery nor did he crush his masters. He retreated, he was 
driven, he died. He never grasped and coped with this white man’s 
civilization; while the Negro on the otherhand has looked this white 
man in the eyes and shaken hands with him. He has entered his 
civilization, absorbed it, promoted it and refined it. 

Do not think I speak extravagantly when I say that the Negro 
has refined white civilization, for you may discover that he has. 

In agriculture he became a master at farming; in the industries 
a first-rate workman in all the trades of slavery days, reaching the 
point where he became foreman and superintendent. In fact many 
Negroes were so efficient that they did what was known as “Hiring 
their time”, that is, paying their master so many dollars per month 
and being allowed to keep all the money that they could earn in 
excess. So thoroughly diffused is this spirit of work and this ability 
to enter new occupations and function immediately, that within the 
past ten years practically a million Negroes have left agriculture and 
the warm Southland for the cold North and occupations in the city; 
and they have entered so quietly that very little commotion has been 
caused and their assimilation into their new body-politic has gone on 
with far less friction than was expected by the most hopeful friends 
of Negroes. 

Home life? Wrenched from a system of polygamy in Africa the 
Negro slave was brought to a country theoretically. monogamous. 
But the very exigencies of the slave system denied monogamous home 
life to the slave. Yet as far as possible he practised the one-wife 
system of family life, though often torn from wife and children. 
But what I wish to emphasize is that in spite of his chattel slavery, 
in spite of the sexual bestiality allowed and at times encouraged, in 
spite of concubinage recognized and condoned, the Negro slave be- 
came in principle and practice remarkably monogamous; and when 
the Civil War closed, black men and black women walked out into 
freedom as husband and wife. To-day hundreds of thousands of up- 
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right homes among Negroes attest this contribution of the Negro 
to his own education in fine family life. 

Language? The African came to America with his clicks and 
his gutturals, but his marvelously attuned ear soon learned the 
language of his masters; and the fine voice, the unusual resonance, 
caused this Negro to give new beauty to the white man’s language. 
He spoke this language, he surreptitiously acquired a reading and 
writing knowledge of this language. He heard his white master’s 
preacher read the scriptures, and the Bible became the Negro’s Bible 
too. Out of his slavery, out of his new-found Bible, out of his newly 
acquired language, his thoughts his yearning and his very soul 
found expression in song—in sacred melodies that are yet the amaze- 
ment of students of music and poetry. Not vituperation, not im- 
precation, but a spiritual communion of a bleeding heart with its 
God—its God found in slavery its God known better to him than to 
his master—a forgiving God—a redeeming God. Thus did the Negro 
teach himself his master’s language and fling out to the world a 
lyric literature that smote the heart of a nation. He entered slavery 
not knowing the language of his master. He came out with a 
literature in his master’s language. 

It is interesting how the Negro slave learned the genius of 
American law and American institutions. His relation to govern- 
ment in reconstruction days has been greatly misrepresented, for he 
showed no disposition to revolution, but revealed a conservatism that 
the unbiased historian will some day admit. During the few years 
that the Negro remained effectively in politics he assisted in instituting 
a state free school system for whites and blacks in the southern 
states, and was conservative and flexible enough to make these 
schools racially separate to avoid possible friction. And to-day the 
United States makes a political and civic blunder to keep the Negro 
from expressing his prudence and wisdom in public affairs. Unless 
he is given an opportunity I expect to see my native Southland in a 
more embarrassing situation even than we are now experiencing with 
humiliation. 

The education—the self-education—of Negroes in the business 
world makes a painful chapter. Even in slavery some free Negroes 
and unusual slave Negroes were in business for themselves and had 
great success. Besides the trades, most of the catering, hotel work, 
barbering and general utility service was performed by Negroes. 
Then after the Civil War they still further diversified, as a rule doing 
business simply, a man by himself, sometimes in partnership with 
another man. Gradually societies of a benevolent and business nature 
arose. Then finally out-and-out banking institutions and insurance 
companies. 

The devotion of Negroes to these organizations, their courage to 
try again and again after failures, quite give the lie to the oft- 
repeated charge that Negroes will not trust and cooperate with one 
another. But it is impossible for Negro business to remain isolated. 
Sooner or later it has to meet white business; and it must be said that 
the white business world has not supplied the generous forethought, 
advice and assistance that Negro business enterprises ought to have 
had. But we hope that, since we have passed through this hard 
school of business experience, the young, well-educated Negroes will 
acquire the confidence, cooperation and good will of the white business 
world and finally find a successful way out in the midst of the 
desperately hard conditions of modern business generally. 

Briefly I have given some phases of Negyro self-help in his edu- 
cation. Perhaps I ought to have dwelt more on statistical facts but 
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they are easily obtained. My effort has been to introduce you to the 
mind, the heart and the wonderful emotion of Negroes whereby they, 
always in the minority so far as numbers are concerned, more in the 
minority so far as education and wealth are concerned, most in the 
minority so far as political power is concerned, have nevertheless 
reached a place in American life that is creditable and solid, that 
makes this Negro minority an asset rather than a liability, and gives 
promise that this people can and will come fully into its own in the 
American commonwealth, and may be given an opportunity to do its 
part in the development of the millions and millions of less forward- 
looking Negroes in Africa. 

But many serious, thinking Negroes are not sure what will be the 
attitude of this vast, rich, educated, powerful and, I might add, 
relentless majority of white people. Is it in the heart of white 
America that it really desires the Negro to become a fullfledged man 
with all the rights, opportunities and encouragement that any other 
American man may reasonably expect? Will the Negro be en- 
couraged still further in his contribution to his own education, or 
will there be an unholy program and plan to abort the development 
that has thus far come to the American colored man? 

Perhaps the next step in the Negro’s self-instruction will be to 
study the technique of minorities. Here again the Negro may 
consciously and subconsciously work out a way for so dealing with 
this great majority that he may find himself getting his just share 
of the gifts and blessings of this civilization and point a way to 
other minorities. 

I dare not prophesy. But sometimes I fear that my two sons 
will meet a new set of obstacles that will be more embarrassing and 
hindering than those their father met, though he was born in the 
stirring days of Reconstruction. But I believe in the great heart of 
America. I do not believe that America’s Christianity is a sham and 
a hypocrisy. I grant its limitations and weaknesses. I know that it 
often looks Jesus in the face and turns from Him when He requires 
a hard.task and a great renunciation. But I belive that there is 
honesty in the desire and purpose of many Christian men and 
women of America; and that they do, after all, have a heart and mind 
that would see Jesus—see Him, even on this baffling race question. 
And it is that, that makes me still hopeful after a life of service and 
after much sad disillusionment. I believe in my country as that 
country is to be found in the best men and women of the country— 
the few, the derided, the pilloried few that finally have always led this 
country up to greater heights and new visions. I believe that 
America is finally going to see the right as it is in Christ Jesus, and 
that my group will come into its own, so that the noble, refining 
qualities of this rejected and embarrassed group may make a further 
refining and humanizing gift to the Anglo-Saxon civilization of its 
adoption. 


After these interludes, Dr. Townsend resumed the chair, and called 
for the second address on Professor W. T. Conner, A.M., TH.D., D.D., of 
the South-Western Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. He 
proceeded to speak on 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


I. The Purpose. 
Let us begin our consideration of this question with a statement 
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of the purpose of theological education. What is the aim to be kept 
in mind by those who seek to promote the education of men for the 
work of the ministry? If we can find what this supreme purpose is, 
it will help us in determining the content and the method of such 
education. 

_ The purpose of theological education is to train men to propagate 
the gospel of Christ. It is to train men to make Christ and his 
saving power known among the nations and to make him regnant in 
the life of the world. 

The purpose of theological education is not primarily the develop- 
ment of scholars. This type of education will necessarily develop 
scholars. It would not be education if it did not. But the develop- 
ment of scholars is not the sole aim, perhaps not the main aim, of 
such education. We cannot accomplish the desired end without the 
development of scholars, but the development of scholars as such will 
not necessarily reach the end desired. In theological education, our 
chief aim is the development of preachers. The purpose is to develop 
scholars that they may be better preachers. Men acquire knowledge 
that they may the better proclaim Christ. 

I repeat that this is not to place a small valuation on scholarship, 
nor is it to minimize the need of a broad and liberal culture on the 
part of the preacher. The specialized training to be given in the 
theological seminary should presuppose a broad foundation of general 
culture and should be built on such foundation. Without this liberal 
culture it will be impossible for the preacher of the gospel to attain 
his highest usefulness. If the minister can have only a general 
academic course, leading to a bachelor of arts degree or its equivalent, 
or on the other hand a theological course without the academic train- 
ing, I would say for him to take the academic course. But for the 
highest usefulness he should have both. And the aim of the theo- 
logical course is to give him specialized training, on the basis of a 
foundation of general culture, in order that he may the more ef- 
fectively proclaim Christ to the world. 

2. Assumptions as to the student. 

If this be the true purpose of theological education, then there are 
certain things with reference to the student, that can be taken for 
granted in consideration of this question. 

(1) One is that the student is a Christian. No man can be 
trained to propagate Christianity who has not himself experienced 
the power of Christ in his own heart and life. One to be trained for 
this work must have that anointing that the New Testament tells us 
about, the anointing that gives one an insight into spiritual realities 
that all the training in the world can not give. Unless one has that, 
then all training for Christian service is in vain. This is the 
foundation, and to undertake to build a house without a foundation is 
vain labor. 

(2) Another thing that can be answered is a call to service. 

This, of course, all Christians have in a general way. This 
comes in the same experience with the experience of salvation. Every 
saved man is called to serve God and his fellow man. Every Christian 
man has a desire to make Christ known to others. But it is some- 
thing more specific, something more definite and urgent that we think 
of when we speak of a call to the ministry. There is such a thing 
as a commanding impulse, a consuming desire, to give one’s life to the 
work of making Christ known to others and making him regnant in 
the lives of men. The man to be trained for the Christian ministry 
needs to have such a commanding impulse, such a consuming desire. 
Without it he will not get very far in the work of the ministry. 
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8. The content and method of theological education. 

The purpose in view will help to determine the content and method 
of theological education. What and how much shall be included in 
a theological course? This is a live question these days among those 
who engage in theological education. Many changes have taken 
place in the past quarter of a century. This has been true in schools 
of both liberal and conservative tendencies in theology—more perhaps 
in the former than in the latter, yet to a considerable extent even in 
the latter. There has been a decided tendency to emphasize what are 
called the practical courses and to get away from the more theoretical 
ones. Courses in the original Biblical languages have pretty largely 
been supplemented or supplanted by courses in sociology, missions, 
evangelism, etc. Now I shall not try to settle how far this tendency 
is wise and how far otherwise. I think there are some general 
principles on which most of us can agree. 

(1) If the supreme purpose is to train men for propagating 
Christianity, then it seems self-evident that the theological curriculum 
should contain those studies that will give the student the oppor- 
tunity of becoming well grounded in the principles of Christianity. 
Certainly the man who is to propagate Christianity must be thor- 
oughly grounded in the principles of the religion he is to propagate. 
He must know what Christianity is, what it has to offer men, what it 
proposes to do for them. 

If one goes out to propagate Christianity, he is not to preach just 
anything. He has a very specific message. That message is the 
Christian gospel. The Christian propagandist does not go out simply 
as a reformer, nor as a philanthropist. He goes out as an advocate 
of a particular cause, with a specific message. He does not go to 
give men good advice. He goes to proclaim a message that has in 
it the vitalities of the ages. : 

When a Christian minister or worker goes to a_ theological 
seminary to prepare for his work, he does not go simply as a 
searcher after truth. He is not going as one who is in the dark 
concerning God and man and human destiny. He goes as one who 
has found the truth. He has found the Truth that all men every- 
where he need to know. He is so firmly persuaded that he has the one 
message that all men need that he is dedicating his life to the work 
of spreading this good news to all men. Of course the theological 
student does not feel that he knows as much about the Christian 
gospel as he can know or needs to know. His presence in a seminary 
testifies to that. But on the other hand he is persuaded that he has 
the heart of the matter. He is not coming to the seminary in order 
that some one by a course of study or a line of speculation may help 
him to find some message that will ennoble the lives of men. Right or 
wrong, he believes he has that question settled. And I would maintain 
that he has a right to assume that attitude and be dealt with on that 
assumption. 

I would say then that the theological curriculum should give a 
large place to a study of the principles involved in the Christian 
message, and that it ought to deal with the Christian message in such 
a way as to clarify the student’s understanding of that message and 
give him an intelligent conviction of the truth and importance to 
mankind of that message. Such Biblical, historical and theological 
courses should be provided as will secure this result. 

(2) But in theological education we have to deal, not only with 
the message, but also with the method of propagating that message. 
The curriculum of studies will provide courses dealing with the 
method of propagating Christianity. How shall the Christian worker 
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successfully convey his message to the world? He wants not only to 
make his message known; he wants to make it known in the most 
effective manner. He wants to convey his message in such a way as 
to gain for it the most favourable consideration. There ought to be, 
and as a matter of fact, is, a group of subjects in the theological 
curriculum dealing with this phase of the minister’s work. This 
group has been enlarged in recent years. Until recently it dealt 
almost exclusively with preaching. But now it is being enlarged so 
as to give more attention to teaching, singing, church administration 
and other methods of conveying and enforcing the Christian message. 


(8) Another phase of the matter clearly related to the one just 
considered, and yet somewhat different, is the question of applying 
the Christian message to the needs of the particular people to whom 
one ministers. The Christian message in its essence is unchanged 
and unchanging. Some men are saying that we need a new religion. 
With this the Christian cannot agree. He is persuaded that the age- 
long message of Christ and his redeeming love is the message needed 
by all men in all ages. There are some things that do not change 
God does not change. His love and righteousness abide through all 
the mutations of time and vicissitudes of human history. Human sin 
may change in its manifestations, but in principle it remains the same. 
And the gospel of the Christ who is the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever is a man’s hope of salvation from sin. And yet there are some 
things that do change. The outward conditions of life change. Man’s 
manner of life changes. And the Christian worker needs to know 
how to apply his message to the people of his day, living in the 
country and under the conditions where he lives. For this reason the 
Baptists of every country and nation should train their own native 
ministry. No foreign-born or foreign-trained ministry can minister 
to any people with the highest degree of success. Methods of 
thought, of expression, and of living differ. The ministry of any 
country should be of the people of that country. To minister to the 
needs of the people with permanent success, and build self-propagating 
churches and promote permanent Christian institutions, people and 
minister must think and feel as one. It is usually therefore a mistake 
for the preachers and other Christian workers of one land to go to 
another for their training for Christian service. In such cases they 
may be educated out of sympathy with the methods of thought and 
living of their own people, and will consequently find themselves a 
misfit when they go back to their own people. 


(4) A fourth phase of the contest and method of theological edu- 
cation that needs to be considered will have to do with the preacher 
himself. Theological education will deal, not only with the Christian 
message, with methods of propagating that message, and the problems 
involved in applying the message to the peculiar conditions of his 
day and of the particular people to whom the preacher ministers; it 
will also deal with the man who is being trained to propagate 
Christianity. 

The preacher and the message are inseparable. It is true, as 
Paul teaches, that we have the gospel message in earthen vessels and 
that the excellency is thus manifested to be of the message and its 
power rather than of the messenger. But it is also true that the 
messenger is a representative of the gospel and that he needs to be a 
living demonstration of the power of the gospel he preaches. The life 
he lives will either commend his message or it will nullify its power. 
This tact has an important bearing on the question of theological 
education. 
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It means that the preacher’s education should be acquired under 
such surroundings and in such a spiritual atmosphere as will be 
conducive to a deepening spiritual life. The preacher will lose his 
power if he depends on past experiences of the power of the gospel 
to sustain and strengthen him while giving the gospel message to 
others. To preach effectively he must have a present realization of 
the transforming power of the gospel. This applies to the theo- 
logical student. When he loses his sense of the power of the gospel 
in his own life, his usefulness in the ministry is at an end. This does 
not mean that a theological seminary ought to be a place where the 
religious zeal of the student is fanned until he becomes a religious 
fanatic without mental poise or balance. But it does mean that a 
theological seminary ought not to be a cold storage plant the atmos- 
phere of which is so frigid that the religious zeal of the student is 
frozen to death. The ideal is a combination of keen intellectual 
activity and warm religious zeal. But if the purpose of theological 
education is to train men to propagate the gospel of Christ, then 
that purpose should never be lost sight of. To train scholars in the 
field of religious investigation is not sufficient. The fact that the 
preacher’s own religious life is to be one of the main factors in his 
success should be kept in mind by the faculty of a theological 
seminary. 

Then attention should be given to the ethical life of the student. 
Religious zeal in a preacher divorced from good character is the 
abomination of desolation standing where it ought. not. Of all men in 
the world the preacher of the gospel of Christ ought to be a man of 
genuine honesty, purity of character and sterling worth. Then 
young preachers ought to be given proper instruction in ministerial 
ethics involving their relations with other ministers, with churches and 
with the public in general. 

Again, theological education ought to develop in the minister the 
power of independent thinking. The minister of to-day meets all 
kinds of problems, practical and theoretical. If he cannot deal with 
them, he will be helpless. Unless he knows how to solve the many 
perplexing problems that he meets, his ministry will be very limited 
in its usefulness and power. In his work he will meet problems of 
church administration and leadership, problems of social theory and 
practice, problems of philosophy and theology. He may be tempted to 
think, before he goes far in the ministry, that it is nothing but 
problems. He must know how to draw upon the hidden resources of 
his own intellectual and spiritual life so as to solve these problems 
so far as they relate to his work of guiding the spiritual lives of 
men. 

Baptists have always held that every man must know God in 
his own spiritual experience. “We do not believe in proxy religion. 
The same principle applies to our knowledge of truth in every realm 
of life and to all our adjustments to the problems of life. Every 
man must acquire truth by the sweat of his own intellectual brow. 
There is no other way to know it. You may stimulate and guide a 
man in his efforts to know the truth, but a knowledge of the truth 
is a matter of personal achievement. And in our modern age, with 
all its problems and complexities, surely the minister of all men 
ought to have enough of common sense, settled convictions, moral 
and spiritual insight and power of independent thought to enable 
him to find his way through this maze of complexity and enable him 
to help other men find their way. 

4. The faculty. 

Perhaps the most important factor in any educational institution 
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is the faculty. Certainly this is true in theological education. In the 
gospel of Christ we are dealing, first, last and all the time, with 
personal values. To develop such values in the young preacher i is one 
of the main things to be kept in mind in theological education. The 
personal influence of the members of the faculty is the main in- 
fluence in doing this. This means that the faculty should have at least 
four main qualifications. 

(1) They should be scholars. They are to give the student 
direction and help as he finds his way through the mazes of mod- 
ern thought on religious subjects. This a member of the faculty can 
not do, unless he is familiar with the field. He must know the cur- 
rents and the cross currents of present-day religious thought. 

(2) He must be thoroughly religious. He must have the fires of 
religious devotion burning in his own soul, else he will stifle the re- 
ligious zeal of the student. If he does not have a passion for im- 
parting the knowledge of Christ to others, he will not develop such a 
spirit in others. 

(3) He must be thoroughly Christian in his convictions. His 
thinking will largely influence the convictions of the man whom he 
teaches. It follows as a natural consequence, then, that if he is 
training men to propagate Christianity, his convictions must be 
Christian. He cannot train men effectively to preach the gospel 
of Christ unless his own convictions are thoroughly and genuinely 
Christian. 

(4) He must be a man of genuine Christian character. His char- 
acter will necessarily make its impress on those who study under 
him. It is not enough for the professor to be a specialist in his field 
of study. He ought also to be an example of genuine Christian 
character. 

To sum up the matter: the purpose of theological education is to 
train men who have had a genuine experience of salvation through the 
grace of God manifested in Jesus Christ and who have felt in their 
souls a divine impulse to give their lives to the proclamation to others 
of this message of salvation. Such men are to be trained for the 
work of the ministry. Since this is to be their task, the purpose of 
preparing them for this task is to be the controlling factor in their 
education. This purpose will determine the content and method of 
their training. It will determine the spirit and qualifications of the 
men who are selected to guide them in acquiring their education. The 
Baptists of every country in the world ought to seek to put on an ade- 
quate program of theological education to train the sons of that 
country to proclaim Christ to the people of that country and seek 
to make Christ and his gospel the dominating factor in all the lands 
and civilizations of the earth. 


The third address was made by the Rey. Frank W. Padelford, p.p., 
secretary of the Board of Education, Northern Baptist Convention. 
His theme was 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


In this paper the term college is used in the usual American sense, 
that is a four year undergraduate institution providing an education 
in arts and sciences leading to Bachelors degree. The term American 
is invariably used to include the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States. 
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Democracy is an essential principle of all Baptists the world 
around. It has been so from the beginning. Finding our pattern in 
the simple organization of the church in New Testament days, we 
have believed in a church “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” During the long periods of oligarchic rule throughout 
Europe, when most organizations of all natures tended to adopt the 
pattern of the state, our fathers held steadfastly to the simple forms 
of organization and life. To this principle of democracy we still 
adhere. We do not claim that it has always worked for efficiency. In 
fact we readily confess that it has not. But we hold to it tenaciously 
because we believe it more nearly represents the spirit of brotherhood 
which Jesus enjoined, and in the long run, results in the development 
of a high type of Christian character. 

But because of the handicap which we readily recognize, we are 
constantly concerned for the more efficient functioning of the Christian 
system which we have adopted. We want to bring an influence ef- 
fectively to bear upon the life of the world. Our interest is in the 
development of more effective Christian units and the spread of the 
truth among all men. 

In the attainment of this end the first fact which we have to 
recognize is that democracy functions effectively only among in- 
telligent and educated people. I pause here to pay tribute to the zeal 
and devotion of many groups of people who have espoused the Ba) tist 
cause, but who have never had the privilege of an education. They 
have had a deep experience of the grace of God; they have borne their 
testimony and are still bearing it, in an effective way; they have won 
multitudes into fellowship with Christ. In their zeal for the truth 
and in their devotion to Christ that have put to shame many of us 
who have enjoyed greater privileges. Nevertheless it remains true 
that democracy works most effectively among educated and so called 
intelligent people. Where all the people have equal voice in the 
adoption of policies and in the working out of programs, and es- 
pecially in the determination of the truth, it is highly important that 
they have clear minds and an educated understanding. Democracy 
is safe only in the hands of such people. 

The democratic principle has had the widest acceptance and the 
most serious experiment here in the New World. The great apostle 
of democracy on this side of the ocean was Thomas Jefferson, one of 
the founders, and the third president of the American republic. A 
large section of the people still look to him as their patron saint. 
He believed thoroughly in the democratic principle. It is reported 
that Jefferson got his idea of the organization of a democratic state 
from studying the constitution and operation of a nearby Baptist 
church. However true that may be, he sought to embody in the 
commonwealth the principle of democracy as it has always appeared 
in the constitution of a Baptist church. But Jefferson saw cleariy that 
this principle could work successfully only among intelligent people. 
His fundamental idea was an utter trust in the morality, the integ- 
rity, the ability, and the honesty of the common man in America, as 
America was then. But it must be remembered that he did not 
believe in the common people always and under all circumstances. He 
often drew a distinction between the independent men and women 
living in the simple agricultural America of his time, and the 
teeming masses in the crowded cities of the Old World. He believed 
that democracy was safe in the hands of the one, but not in the hands 
of the other. He wrote to John Adams that he believed that these 
rural people of America could be trusted with “a degree of freedom 
which, in the hands of the rabble of the cities of Europe, would be 
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instantly perverted to the demolition and destruction of everything 
public and private.” He predicted that the governments in America 
established on the democratic principle, would surely become corrupt 
if our conditions as to crowded cities should approximate those of 
the Europe of his day. We, of the America of to-day, in view of 
the developments which we see on every hand, recognize that his 
worst fears have become true. ; 

In other words, the great patron of the democratic principle 
recognized that democracy was possible only among people who were 
high minded, and who were sufficiently intelligent and educated to 
participate in the determination of delicate questions and the solution 
of difficult problems. It was for this reason that Thomas Jefferson 
founded the first university in America, if not in the world, to be 
directed and governed by the state. He desired that the people of his 
state should have sufficient privileges of education so that the 
principle of democracy should be forever safe in their hands. 

The soundness of his principle history has abundantly demon- 
strated. We are not without proof of it in our own Baptist hictory. 
Time and again groups of zealous Baptists, because of their lack of 
education, have been swept away in tides of famaticism and have 
nearly wrecked the cause for which they would have gladly given 
their lives. We need only to refer to the checkered history of the 
Anabaptists, to the excesses of the antinomian movement, to the 
career of the Anti-mission Baptists, and to the early history of the 
Campbellite movement in America. We can write it down as demon- 
strated that the cause of democracy is safe only in the hands of in- 
telligent and educated people. I do not assert that it is safe in their 
hands unless their spirit and motives are also right. But this 
premise we accept in dealing with our fellow Christians. 

For these reasons cited, we Baptists, the most democratic of all 
Christians, should be preeminent in our advocacy of, and devotion 
to, the cause of Christian education. But singularly enough, the very 
opposite has been true. Apparently, of all the major Christian 
groups, we have been the least interested. Of this there is abundant 
testimony which need not here be repeated. Even in the United 
States, this land of universal education, where we are the largest of 
all the Christian bodies, we are far behind all the other major 
groups in an interest in, and devotion to, education. I need only 
cite the fact that a survey made a few years ago revealed that at 
that time the Congregationalists had one student in college for every 
69 members in their churches: the Presbyterians one for every 70 
members: the Methodists one for every 143 members: and the 
Baptists one for every 176 members. In another survey it was found 
that out of 131,000 students in 220 American colleges, there were but 
9,000 Baptists. Thsee are facts which should give Baptists pause. 

There are doubtless several reasons for this situation. I mention 
only three. First of all, we have never been a wealthy people. Our 
folks have been drawn largely from the ranks of the artisan class. 
They have not been able to be the patrons of education and to invest 
large funds in schools and colleges. Until recent years many of them 
have not had the means to send their children away to school, though 
this situation obtains no longer, in America at least, where educa- 
tional facilities are near at hand and free to everyone. One fears 
that we have not emerged from the incubus of the past. 

In the second place, our churches have been dependent, to a large 
‘degree, upon ministers of limited and inadequate education. Many 
of them have not had the leadership of men who were enthusiastic 
about education. Hence there has been a lack of appreciation of its 
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importance on the part of our people. The minister is the essential 
leader and inspiration in this matter, and as more of our ministers 
are now enjoying greater privilege themselves, they should inspire 
more of their young people with a desire for the same privilege. 
We should see a constant upward trend in the near future. 

In the third place, we have suffered most of all from an ancient 
and wide spread suspicion that education and spirituality are incom- 
patable. This has characterized Baptists in all parts of the world, 
at one time or another. It characterizes Baptists in some parts of 
the world now. Even in countries where education is most highly 
developed, it is not unusual to find churches which prefer an un- 
educated or partially trained man, because of the feeling that he 
is likely to be more spiritually minded. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how this idea arose in the earlier days, when our Baptist 
fathers, breaking away from the established churches, believed that 
the cold, dead formalism which had settled down upon the churches, 
was due to the interest of the ministers in purely intellectual maiters, 
rather than in deep spiritual experiences. They feared a ministry like 
this, and formed a hostility to what they called a “man-made” 
ministry. Thus they created a vicious circle. 

An illustration of this attitude appears in the history of the effort 
to found the first Baptist college in America. Harward was the 
first college to be established on this side of the Atlantic. It was 
founded by the churches of the Standing Order, in 1635, fifteen years 
after the Pilgrims had landed at Plymouth, and when there were 
only twenty-five families in the town of Boston. There is an interest- 
ing inscription on the gates of Harvard College, taken from a letter 
of one of the founders: 

“After God had carried us safe to New England and we had 
builded our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared 
convenient places for God’s worship, and settled the civil govern- 
ment, one of the next things we longed for and looked after was to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave 
an illiterate ministry to the churches when our present ministers 
shall lie in the dust.” 

Contrast with this the early history of the Baptists. It was i130 
years after the founding of Harvard that the first Baptist college, 
Brown University, was established, and it was founded under dif- 
ficulties and in the face of strong opposition. The moving spirit was 
Morgan Edwards, the gifted minister of Philadelphia, trained in an 
English university. When in 1762, as Moderator of the Philadelphia 
Association, he proposed the first move for the establishment of a 
Baptist college, “he was laughed at as the projector of a thing im- 
practicable, nay, many of the Baptists themselves discouraged the 
design, prophesying evil to the churches in case it should take place, 
from an unhappy prejudice against learning; and threatened not 
only non-concurrence but opposition.” Nevertheless, within three 
years, the college was established. 

We must not be too critical of these Baptists, however, for we 
must recall that at this time there were but 70 Baptist churches in 
all the colonies and only two Baptist ministers in New England who 
had had a liberal education. By 1800 there were only 30 in the entire 
country who had received a college education. The historian says 
that “the Baptists have been so much abused by those who boast 
of their learning, that it is not strange if many were prejudiced 
against such men.” But whatever the reactions, we cannot fail to 
appreciate how seriously our Baptist cause has been affected by this 
traditional attitude toward education and learning. 
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We are not free from the dangers to-day. Our hearts are thrilled 
as we hear the stories of how our fire is spreading all over Eastern 
Europe. It is one of the marvels of the present hour. We thank 
God for it. But we face a very great danger at this very time, an 
old danger, that these new churches breaking away from the formal- 
ism of the old order, but without an adequately trained leadership, 
will repeat the experience of the past, form a conviction as to the in- 
compatibility of spirituality and education, turn their backs upon 
learning, and develop a degree of fanaticism which may sweep them 
far away from the main current. This is a time when the older 
churches of the West should come to the assistance of the younger 
churches of the East and help them to save themselves from the 
errors of our past. 

We are concerned in this paper, not primarily with the problem 
of an educated ministry, but with the larger problem of an edu- 
cated constituency. Given an educated ministry, we shall doubtless 
have eventually an educated constituency. But on the other hand it is 
only an educated constituency that will demand and provide for an 
educated ministry. The two are bound up inseparably. What we 
must recognize is that we have the two fold task of preparing an 
educated ministry, and at the same time providing an education for all 
our people. It is the only way that we can insure a useful future for 
our Baptist fellowship. This grows more apparent every day, as the 
multitudes push upward on their way to higher achievements in the 
fields of education. If our people are not to join in this increasing 
throng, we can hope to exercise but small influence in the coming 
days. The future is all with the man who knows. 

The question as to how this education is to be provided is an 
important one, but it is of small consequence as compared with the 
greater question as to how we are to arouse an interest in the highest 
education in the minds and hearts of all our people. This is one 
problem in England and Canada, for example, where the facilities 
for an education are on every hand. It is quite another problem in 
Eastern Europe or on the mission field, where the facilities for an 
education are very meager. But it is a problem of our whole fellow- 
ship. The Baptists in America are vitally concerned in the education 
of their brethren in Russia. The Baptists in England are con- 
cerned in the education of their brethren in India. If we are to be 
a united fellowship, we are all concerned in the education of our 
whole people. 

Without doubt, this question as to how we are to create an 
adequate educational passion among the Baptists of the world, is one 
of the most pressing of all our problems to-day. New converts are 
surging into our ranks in unprecedented numbers. Unless these 
multitudes who have never had the privilege of an education can be 
given these privileges, and inspired to accept them, our Baptist 
ship may drift out of the great world currents, or even make ship- 
wreck, as it has often threatened to do before. To this problem we 
ought to address ourselves as a united body. It is a problem that 
affects us all around the world. And certainly those of us who 
belong to the older bodies and have, therefore, the greater experience 
and the greater wealth, must share these with our less fortunate 
brethren. 

Our second problem is as to how this education shall be provided. 
That will depend upon the customs and traditions of the vavicus 
‘countries. No one solution can be found for all. In England and in 
Europe the Baptists have never established a system of denominational 
colleges and universities, save those founded for the limited task of 
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the professional training of the ministry. On the other hand, in 
Canada and the United States, the Baptists have founded a great 
chain of colleges and universities for the education of all their 
people. The direction of an educational program in the various 
countries must grow out of the educational traditions and customs 
of these countries. We cannot graft old world methods upon the 
new world, nor occidental programs upon the orient. In each land 
we must fit our program to the conditions. 


The topic assigned to me reads simply, “Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” Since it is only in Canada and the United States that the 
Baptists have developed a system of universities and colleges, other 
than theological, it may be fitting to point out how the system 
came to be founded, how it meets the present situation, and what 
we may learn from experience, as to possible developments in other 
parts of the world. 


The Christian Church has always been the patron of education. 
For centuries the state had no interest in the education of. its 
people. It was not to the advantage of the monarchies that their 
people should be educated. They would begin to have ideas, and 
ideas are dangerous to monarchs. From the beginning, therefore, 
the church has been the provider of education. It is a most inter- 
esting and glorious chapter in the history of the Christian Church. 
This condition obtained in Europe at the time when the first emi- 
grants came to America. Arrived here for the definite purpose 
of establishing a civilization in this new land, one of the first con- 
cerns was to establish schools. The first time that the citizens of 
Boston came together in a town meeting, the very first action they 
took, after choosing a moderator, was to provide for a school for 
their children. As every historian knows, that town meeting was 
to all intents a church meeting, for no one could participate who 
was not a member of a church of the Standing Order. That was 
the beginning of a system of church schools which gvadually 
spread over America. 


I have already pointed out how the first college in America was 
started, by the church, for the preparation of its ministry. In 
this way our first Baptist college also came into existence. In this 
same way and for this same purpose all the early colleges in Canada 
and the United States were established. The churches were concerned 
about the education of their ministers and these early colleges were 
established primarily for the training of ministers. Gradually their 
purpose was enlarged and they began to. give an education to others 
than prospective clergymen. The situation has so changed now that 
a very meager per cent. of college students are looking to the ministry, 
and this phase of the college work has dropped almost out of sight. 
But up until the beginning of the 19th century not a single college 
was started in America which was not established by the Christian 
Church. Of the first 119 colleges and universities founded in the 
United States, 114 were established by the church. The number of 
such colleges so established is more than 420. They range all the 
way from small institutions with a hundred students, and limited 
endowments, to the largest universities which number their students 
by the thousands, and their endowments by the millions of dollars. 


For the reasons.cited, the Baptists were somewhat tardy in en- 
gaging in this enterprise, but they have now a great system of col- 
leges and universities all over Canada and the United States. In 
Canada the Baptists have four colleges with a reported enrollment 
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of 1796 students and property and endowment of $4,170,261 (£859,- 
847). The Baptists of the Northern Convention have 28 colleges 
and universities with 31,790 students and holdings of $152,536,609 
(£31,450,845). The Baptists of the Southern Convention have 65 
colleges with 29,482 students and holdings of $48,884,622 (£10,079,- 
811). This makes a total of 97 colleges with 63,068 students and 
property and endowment worth $205,591,492 (£42,390,000) owned by 
the Baptists of Canada and the United States. It represents our 
largest Baptist enterprise in the world. We are investing annually 
30 million dollars (6 million pounds) in the maintenance of our 
schools and colleges. 


We have established these schools, and we are maintaining them 
today, at a tremendous cost, for several reasons which have seemed 
good to us. First of all, as we have pointed out, when the older 
of these schools were established, they were the only colleges of 
any kind in America. Without this contribution of the church there 
would doubtless have been a long period of time when we should 
have had few or no colleges and universities in these new countries. 


In the second place, we have believed that these Christian col- 
leges were necessary for the recruiting and educating of men who 
should later train and prepare themselves for the Christian ministry. 
Without doubt the great majority of the educated ministers of all 
denominations have come from these Christian colleges. Highty-five 
to ninety per cent. of their students are members of the church. An 
interesting illustration is furnished by the experience of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal (Wesleyan) Church. During a period of 32 years, 
there came into the ministry of the Methodist Church, out of the 
University of Virginia, that old school founded by Thomas Jefferson 
and conducted by the state, three men, all of whom were sons of 
Methodist pastors located at the gates of the campus. At the same 
time there came out of the Methodist college of Virginia, 240 candi- 
dates for their ministry. The Student Volunteer Movement reports 
that eighty-two per cent. of their recruits for the foreign field have 
come out of the Christian colleges. Out of 1061 college graduates 
in the six leading Baptist theological seminaries in a recent year, 
86 per cent. came out of our Christian colleges. In the same year 
the Presbyterian Church of the South reported 84 per cent. and 
through a period of five years for all the Christian denominations, 
the percentage was 93. There is no question, no matter what the 
future may hold for us, but that our Christian colleges have been 
the great source of supply for our Christian ministers. For this 
reason alone maintenance by the church has been well worth while. 


A third reason has justified us in our policy. We have believed 
that a sounder and better rounded education can be given in an 
institution that is permeated with the Christian spirit, staffed with 
Christian teachers, where daily worship can be maintained, and the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith can be taught. We believe that 
the experience of many years has justified us in our conviction that 
these Christian colleges are better places for our young people during 
their formative period. We have been willing to make great sacri- 
fices for this faith. 


A fourth reason has justified us in our policy. In these later 
years we have developed in this New World a great parallel system 
of education directed and financed by the state. It begins with the 
kindergarten and runs through the university. Our theory provides 
a practically free education for every child who wishes it, from the 
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first grade through the university. We think of this system of free 
public education as the greatest glory of our New World civilization. 
Public education has an entirely different significance in democratic 
America than it has in Europe. With us the son of the university 
professor and the daughter of the multi-millionaire find their places 
in our public schools and universities as naturally as do the children 
of the artisan or the day laborer. This public school system is the 
glory of every citizen of Canada or the United States. 


On the other hand, schools that are conducted under the direction 
of the state are, by an American theory, deprived of the influence 
of some of those great steadying forces that are the bulwark of our 
Christian schools. In order to insure the safest and best development 
of this growing system of state schools, in which organized religion 
can play no part, we have believed that the continued maintenance 
and development of a parallel system of Christian schools, was the 
most effective factor. We maintain our Christian schools partially, 
therefore, for the sake of our state schools. 


What would have been our history, or what our present attitude, 
had the state become interested in higher education at an earlier 
date, it is hard to imagine. Had the state, in our early history, 
established colleges and universities, the church might have felt that it 
was unnecessary for it to establish a parallel system of church col- 
leges. It may be sufficient to indicate that in our newer states and 
provinces we are not multiplying the Christian colleges as we did 
in the older sections. In the eastern half of our two countries the 
Christian colleges predominate in number, in resources, and in in- 
fluence, while in the newer western half the state institutions far 
outweigh the Christian colleges. 


It is becoming a settled conviction with many thoughtful students 
of Christian education that it will be wiser, in these newer states, 
not to attempt to parallel the system of state universities, but to 
discover other methods and plans whereby, at very much less ex- 
pense, we may supplement the work of the state and provide for 
our children in some other way those influences which we regard as 
essential to their best education. We are already working on pro- 
grams to achieve this end, and are attaining a satisfactory degree 
of success. It is not possible, within the limits of this paper, to 
outline these programs nor to indicate in what ways we are seeking 
to supplement the work of the state among the hundreds of thousands 
of students who are enrolled in our great state universities. Suffice 
it to say that we are making most encouraging progress. 


We Baptists of America believe most heartily in this great system 
of Christian colleges and universities which we have inherited from 
our fathers, and which we are seeking to develop and enrich that 
we may pass it on to our children stronger and better than we 
received it. We believe that our fathers and we have been led of 
God in this great undertaking, and that in the building of these 
schools we have been interpreting, in its larger significance, the real 
commandment of Jesus in the Great Commission, when he instructed 
his disciples to teach, to train, and to educate those whom they should 
lead into the faith. That this is the best program for our Baptist 
brethren in other parts of the world, we do not for a moment sug- 
gest. We only record our thanks that we have been led of God along 
this path. Our supreme concern is that the education of our children 
shall be distinctly Christian. We believe that this end is best 
achieved in America in Christian colleges and universities. 
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Discussion followed; the chief contribution being made by the 
Rev. G. Arvid Hagstrom, president of the Bethel Institute of the 
Swedish Baptist General Conference of America; as follows:— 


,The rapid and unprecedented growth of Christian Education by 
Baptists, as it relates itself to all classes of people and in all lands, 
is a matter of sincere and devout gratitude. This is the more so 
because Baptists have received no aid from any ecclesiastical organ- 
ization or state, but have been entirely dependent upon individuals and 
groups of consecrated Baptists upon whose hearts God has laid this 
responsible task. 

It is no less a cause of joy that this education has for the most 
part hitherto maintained a position that enables it to qualify as 
Christian Education in spirit and in reality, and not in name only. 
Would God that this could truly be said of all that claims to be such. 
But, alas, we are aware that this cannot be truly said of all Christian 
Education. 

It is, therefore, a matter of grave concern that there is a cause 
for fear and alarm here. While increasing the causes for real grat- 
ification, and recovering such conditions and factors that make pos- 
sible a readjustment and a return to the high standard and spirit of 
Christ in our Christian Education, we are face to face with an issue 
that may justly command our serious attention. Therefore, we open 
this discussion by asserting, that, among the many problems that 
confront and seriously perplex the leaders and friends of Christian 
Education of today, one which stands forth conspicuously among the 
rest is, how to make our Christian Education more genuinely Chris- 
tian. Judging by the results in churches and society, among min- 
isters and other leaders, as well as the constituents of the churches 
there is no doubt much to hearten and encourage, but ’tis nevertheless 
true that there is an increasing burden of facts and conditions that 
may well cause serious alarm to the lovers of truth and righteousness. 
That the conditions which encourage have their roots largely in the 
loyalty and nature of the service of a preceding generation, no in- 
telligent student of history can deny. 

We are what we are, largely because of the devotion to Christian 
teachings and ideals of those at whose feet we have been taught. 
Their unswerving and habitual loyalty, their rigid discipline and ad- 
herence to prayer and worship of God, cannot but command our ad- 
miration and love. The results of this we enjoy in an abundant 
measure today. 

It was in this spirit and growing out of this devotion and sacri- 
fice that they founded the educational institutions of which Baptists 
have for years, and the present generation may well be justly proud. 
It was this spirit of prayer and true loyalty to God’s Word that per- 
meated the early Christian educators; it was this spirit of obedience 
to the teachings of the Great Commission that lead them to found 
the schools that later became our colleges and universities, in order 
that men might be ‘trained to preach and teach this glorious gospel 
to a lost world. This was their chief aim; their highest goal. It is, 
therefore, natural to expect that the Christian Education which they 
planted and promoted should be CHRISTIAN IN MOTIVE, METHOD 
AND SPIRIT. 

That there is in our day a real type, of Christian Education that 
functions true to the ideals and teachings of Christ is also conceded. 
It is this work that is a well-spring of delight in every Baptist soul, 
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and should continue to flow till like a river of life it has blessed all 
mankind. 

This well-spring should not be permitted to dry up or become 
clogged with any of the obstacles which obstruct the flow of life 
and light to those that sit in the darkness and superstition, of whom 
there are a large number in the world even in this day of enlighten- 
ment and progress. 

There are abroad in the land factors and movements, whose sole 
aim and purpose is not perhaps to accomplish the overthrow or destruc- 
tion of Christian Education, but rather the de-Christianization of it. 

The disturbing element, therefore, is that the type of Christian 
Fiducation here referred to, does not characterize all Education that 
bears the name of Christian in an age so favorable to it as ours. 

This real Christian Education is not developing in as encouraging a 
manner as we would have a right to expect. True, Christian Educa- 
tional institutions are multiplying in number; student and faculty 
bodies are larger than ever before; plants and equipments as well as 
endowments are increasing to an unprecedented degree. This is well 
and good in itself and is no detriment, yet it may yield cause for 
alarm. 

It must be admitted by every careful observer that is is a sad and 
staggering fact that spiritual values do not always weigh in the 
balances as they deserve; that the teachings of Christ and the Bible 
are too, frequently, words void of spirit and power; that the personal 
influence of teachers, the atmosphere of schools often represent 
“Lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God; holding a form of 
Godliness, but having denied the power thereof”. The need of the 
age is the truth and mind of Christ, and among all the agencies of 
the Christian church, there is none that can be more potent to bring 
Christ to the world than the Christian schools, whose task should 
ever be the development and training of the whole personality, body, 
mind and spirit, in the best possible manner, to serve the highest 
end and accomplish the greatest possible results. 

When an Academy, a college, a seminary, or training school bears 
the name Christian, it does so as a rule because Christian men and 
women have prayed, purposed and planned to devote time, energy 
and means to teach and train the youth to know and apply the eternal 
principles of truth and the teachings of Christ in order to enable 
them to live and proclaim Him as the Saviour and helper of mankind. 

What a high and compelling motive dominated the minds of these 
founders of our Christian Schools! How inspiring their deeds of devo- 
tion and sacrifice which took concrete form in the schools entrusted to 
us, their successors! Their vision was clear and true. It was the 
need of an intelligently informed Christian membership and a trained 
leadership in church, school and state, which, in thier judgment, was 
not possible without the work of the Christian school. That this 
ae is the same today an as urgently needed as ever, is conceded by 
all. 

There is need, therefore, for watchfulness and prayer against all 
insidious and assailing foes. It is not the encroachments and attacks 
of “the four ‘A’ Association” that we have so much to fear, even 
though they are turning their guns upon our educational institutions 
and using them as fruitful soil for their seed-sowing. It is not other 
anti-Christian forces from without that we view as deadly perils, 
threatening the Christian life and spirit of Christian institutions. 
Nay, the danger is nearer home, in fact, it is within our own halls and 
among our own forces. The deadening influence of formality; the 
peril of a legalistic routine; a science that reckons not with God, the 
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Creator and Preserver of all His works; the abolition of Bible study, 
the devotional periods; the secularizing of Chapel periods; and the 
cynicism of a cold, critical spirit are some of the factors which destroy 
a warm spirituality in our Christian schools. 

That these temptations tend to detract from this high and noble 
task is self-evident. There is also the impending danger character- 
istic of this materialistic age. Materialistic development in every 
conceivable department of human activity tends to encroach upon, 
counteract and curtail spiritual forces, INTENSIFYING THE GREAT 
DIFFICULTY OF MAINTAINING AND DEVELOPING THE 
CHRISTIAN SPIRIT AND POWER OF EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The importance of this is so urgent, however, that it behooves 
every friend of Christian education to prayerfully and carefully 
study, plan and strive to lift high the spiritual aim, using every 
available force to reach the same, holding thereto with every en- 
deavour. The selection of faculty, curriculum, the maintenance of 
the atmosphere, the elimination of distracting factors, and the em- 
ployment of contructive forces should be guided and guarded in 
order that the desired aim may be attained. 

Babson has said that the greatest need of this age is religion. 
President Coolidge emphasizes the need of spiritual culture above 
all else. Secretary Hoover, in his letter of acceptance of the presi- 
dential nomination, stressed as the greatest need of the age that of 
spiritual values. Among all the forces, by which the church seeks 
to fulfill her mission, there is none compared to the Christian School. 
It is our duty, therefore, to see to it that IT SHALL NEVER BE 
ANYTHING BUT CHRISTIAN, IN ALL THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
THAT TERM. In fact such a Christian school as the Master would 
have it be. Baptists, a body of Christians whose claims are based 
upon the true and fullest interpretation of the Great Commission, 
and, therefore, whose duty to their Master is the implicit obedience 
to the teachings of Christ, can have no greater desire and purpose than 
that their CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SHALL BE AS WHOLLY 
SPIRITUAL AND CHRISTIAN AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO MAKE IT. 
Then shall it merit the fullest co-operation of all, and shall prosper 
in the purpose and work for which it is established. 


FRIDAY, 29th JUNE, 1928. 
EVENING SESSION. 


CORONATION SERVICE. 


“Art Thou a King, then?”—“Thou sayest it, I am King.” 


At the service which was to crown the Congress, the very elements 
contributed to the best of their ability: the hall filled with an ex- 
pectant and enthusiastic audience. 

As the president-elect was previously appointed to deliver the 
closing address, he asked Dr. Truett to act still as Presiding Officer, 
A few matters of business came first. The Executive advised that 
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as no formal message had been prepared with joint care, no casual 
resolutions were advisable; but the following recommendation was 


brought and adopted :— 


On behalf of the Executive Committee I am instructed to present 
for your approval at this closing session of the Fourth Congress of 
the Baptist World Alliance the following statement: 

From the opening session a week ago up to this moment there 
has been a constantly rising tide of spiritual fervor which has found 
its chief manifestation in a deep and pervasive joy over the extra- 
ordinary unity that has marked our deliberations and which has given 
them a truly ecumenical character. Coming together from the ends 
of the earth, with different and diverse experience, and exercising that 
distinctive individualism inevitably growing out of our insistence upon 
the right of every man to approach God in his own way, we have had 
a new revelation of the essential unity that binds us together in a 
common faith and a common purpose. Never before have Baptists 
of the world stood so unitedly as at the present moment. This re- 
markable fellowship, during these high days is but another fulfilment 
of the vision of the aged John on Patmos when he beheld “a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations and kindreds, 
and peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne, and before the 
lamb,.... saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb”. 

In view of this, your committee has concluded that the position of 
the Baptist World Alliance with respect to the many vital world 
problems discussed from this platform could not be more adequately or 
more forcefully expressed than in the messages presented to this 
Congress by our honored president, Dr. E. Y. Mullins, our general 
secretary, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, and Dr. Charles Brown, the preacher 
of the Congress sermon. Instead, therefore, of presenting to you the 
usual formal resolutions, we suggest that by action you adopt these 
significant and pregnant addresses as expressive of what this Con- 
gress believes and the attitude it holds with regard to these great 
issues. 

We count it a most fortunate providence that has brought this 
Fourth Congress of the Baptist World Alliance to the City of Toronto, 
for it has given us an opportunity to catch something of the youthful 
and forward-looking spirit of Canada and to become more intimately 
acquainted with our Baptist people and institutions in the Dominion, 
who are facing the rising sun and who have just taken a most 
significant and important step in the establishment of the new Mc- 
Master University at Hamilton. 

One of the most important factors in making these sessions notable 
has been the genius of the presiding officer chosen by the Executive 
Committee in the emergency caused by the illness of President 
Mullins. To this master of assemblies, Dr. George W. Truett, we 
owe much for the high spiritual level that has marked every session 
of this Congress. 

For all that has been done to make this Fourth Baptist World 
Congress a success your committee wishes to record its most grateful 
and sincere appreciation. We are placed under lasting obligations to 
many persons and to many groups for invaluable contributions: To 
the City of Toronto for the use of grounds and buildings; to the 
president and directors of the Canadian National Exhibition for their 
hearty co-operation in many ways; to the police force of the city and 
the employees of the Toronto Transportation Company for their un- 
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failing kindness and politeness; to the press, for its sustained atten- 
tion and its unusually intelligent handling of the news of the con- 
vention; to the members of the local Congress Committee whose 
arduous and efficient labors have made for our comfort and happiness 
during these days, in particular, the Rey. Mr. Linklater and others who 
have led us in the service of praise. 

‘Special mention should be made of the obligation we are under to 
the four men whose undivided time and strength for many weeks has 
been given to this difficult task, Mr. Albert Matthews, the chairman; 
Mr. Fred L. Ratcliff, the Treasurer; Rev. W. A. Cameron and Dr. 
George T. Webb. Nothing has been left undone by them and their 
patience and Christian courtesy will be held in affectionate re- 
membrance by thousands of Baptists from the ends of the earth. 

A strong committee of ladies, led by Mrs. R. J. Marshall, had 
been very active before and during the Congress, especially in the 
social amenities so hard to catalogue, so easy to enjoy. The thanks of 
the Congress for all the local activity were acknowledged by the 
officers present. 

News came that the President, E. Y. Mullins, whose fortunes had 
been followed daily, was so far restored that he had reached home; 
and thanks were offered to God for hearing the many prayers. 

Since the new Constitution instituted a new oéce, that of General 
Secretary, the first occupant of this post, Dr. Rushbrooke, was 
formally presented to the Congress. As temporary Commissioner to 
administer relief funds after the war, he had become well known both 
in Eastern Europe and in America; so on the disablement of the 
Eastern Secretary, J. H. Shakespeare, he naturally was chosen to 
succeed. Now for the next five years he will be a whole-time officer, 
working in close co-operation with an Administration Committee of 
the Alliance Executive. 


From these social and business details, the Congress passed to 
devotional. The former of two addresses was given by the Rev. 
M. E. Aubrey, M.A., secretary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain. 
It was entitled: 


THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST. 


Those of us who have had the privilege of following the pro- 
gramme of this Congress have seen how everything that has been said 
or done has been related to Jesus Christ. With Him we began. At 
His feet we end. We have met to-night to acknowledge His King- 
ship, His Majesty and authority in our hearts and lives. 


His sovereignty is an article of our faith. Baptists have always 
insisted on the priesthood of all believers. We are a Kingdom of 
priests, and He is the King. 

Our fathers stood for “the crown rights of King Jesus”. Against 
the pretensions of priesthoods and the arrogance of States and 


Rulers they asserted that He was King of all Life and that their 
first allegiance was due to Him. 


In the first century Christian men gave Him the name of King. 
They were few and weak. They were harassed for their faith and 
loyalty. Across the path of the Church stood the might of the 
Roman Empire, the biggest material fact in the world. At its head 
stood the Roman Emperor. The charge against Jesus had been that 
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He was the enemy of Rome, and He died for it. Yet His followers, in 
those dark days, calmly transferred to Him the prerogatives and 
names of the Emperor. 


The Emperor was High Priest, Supreme Judge and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies, of Rome. The Christians called Jesus the 
High Priest of our confession, the Judge of living and dead and the 
Captain of the hosts of God. But one name no Roman Emperor 
dared to take. He could never call himself King. But the Christians 
made no pause. They hailed their master as King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, with a Kingdom which should have no end, and “on 
His head were many crowns’, 


On a little island of the ASgean Sea, an old man, a prisoner of 
faith, in a day when the Church is persecuted and many are wavering 
under the attack of Rome, looks forward unafraid. He matches 
Christ against the Empire. He hears His voice speaking through the 
ages like the waves that sing their song forever on that rocky shore. 
His eyes blaze like a fire. He is Lord of life and death, with the 
Keys of this present world and of that which is to come. “Babylon”, 
he cries, and he means Rome, “is fallen, fallen, but He shall reign 
for ever and ever”. 


All authority and power are in Christ’s hands. 


History has made good that claim. It has been challenged again 
and again. It is being challenged in our own day. Not long ago I 
heard of a procession in a European town which carried banners on 
which was written “Down with the Nazarene”. That is not the first 
time. Have not those men heard how in His own day the multitude 
ae pCrueity Him”, and thought they had rid themselves of Him 

or ever?. 


I like to think of that evening of the day in which Jesus died. I 
imagine a belated traveller making his way from Jericho to Jerusalem 
over the Mount of Olives. He comes at length to that turn of the 
road where the Holy City les spread out beneath him, glistening 
white in the full light of the Paschal moon. The wonder of the scene 
moves him, and the song comes to his lips, “The joy of the whole 
earth is Mount Zion”. How is he to know that there that day the 
foulest crime in history had been wrought? In that city a few men 
meet to rejoice that they have brought Jesus low. A few others 
baffled and dazed by the death of their Master are scattering to their 
homes and work. But most of the city sleep on under the stars of 
the Syrian sky. One more cross on a hill in a Roman province? 
They had seen many crosses... A new grave filled down in the 
valley? Thousands of graves were there. One more or less, what 
did it matter? So they slept and in the morning went to work again. 
But what does it matter to you and me? From that cross and grave 
streams of new life have run into every age and every land, for 
Christ has won. 


Very soon the men who hounded Him to death found they were 
beaten. His followers told the story with a power and a meaning 
that won men’s hearts to Him. Persecution, scourging, prison, death— 
none of them served. The King marched on to His throne. 


The Roman Empire challenged Him. It could be tolerant of Iris 
and Osiris, of Zeus and Mithras, for these could be placed in a 
gallery of gods who left room for the worship of the Emperor. But 
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what should be done with a religion that set Christ above all rulers, 
principalities and powers, and brooked no other loyalty? Stamp it 
out. So Rome tried to get rid of Christ. It used axe and sword and 
cross and stake and torch, the fangs of beasts, the subtle mockery 
and scorn of men. All unconscious of the power that worked unseen 
in the souls of men up to the very eve of his victory, the wits of 
Rome made merry of the men of Christ. Then suddenly the legions 
lowered their standards to Him and the Emperor knelt before Him. 
Jesus Christ had won. 


Come a little further down in history, to the beginning of the 
fifth century, when Rome had been beaten to her knees and the 
Empire looked like crumbling to dust. Christian men dreaded the 
overthrow of the Church which had been linked with the Empire. 
Some of them turned back crying that the Pagan gods were better— 
that Christ was not strong enough to save Rome. They would be rid 
of Him. But Augustine rose up with his vision of the City of God, a 
church not built in the imperial power, more strong and sure than 
ever before, on foundations that the shaking of Empires could not 
move. And once again the vision grew and conquered, and Jesus 
Christ had won. 


In the Middle Ages the Church fell asleep and lost its vision of 
Christ in dreams of temporal power and in arid theologies. Then 
came the recovery of the Greek language and thought, close to the 
thoughts and problems of every thinking mind. Men were stirred and 
would be rid of the dull religion of Christ. Away with Him! Bring 
in philosophy, literature and art. They were great days, but poetry 
and pictures healed no broken heart and silenced no voice of consci- 
ence. Then came the men who took their weapon from the very 
hands of the enemies of Christ. Martin Luther learned Greek and 
Erasmus studied the New Testament and the figure of Christ shone 
again before the eyes of men. The Reformation swept Europe North 
and West and once again Jesus Christ had won. 


In the eighteenth century the water of life had grown stale. Cold 
rationalism took its chance. Jesus Christ was ruled out. Religion, 
men were told, had had its day. Voltaire declared that in a century 
Christianity would be dead. But John Wesley had something to say, 
and Whitefield moved England and America. Carey was stirred to 
action and modern missions began to write their story. ‘Who cares 
now what Voltaire said? But more books than ever are written 
about Jesus and in this Congress are men and women from nations 
which in that day had never heard his name. Jesus wins. His 
Kingdom grows from more to more and on His head are many crowns. 


Empires have risen and fallen. Systems of thought have had 
their day. Jesus Christ remains, challenging men’s judgment and 
loyalty still, “towering o’er the wrecks of time”. Men have mocked 
Him, reviled Him, cursed Him. One thing they could not do: they 
could not ignore Him. Says Father Tyrrell, of the mind of man, 
“That strange Man from His cross will not let us go”. 


And Christ does not march alone. Consider the miracle of His 
Church, the Christian society. Men say hard things of us who 
belong to it. We can say harder things of ourselves. Yet think of 
what He has done with men like us, with sinners whom He saves, 
whom the world despises as poor and weak. This Church that has 
outlived the Empires and will outlive them still, not because of what 
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we are, but in spite of what we are and because of what He is. I 
find in the Christian Church the supreme proof of the wonder and the 
power of Christ. It cannot, die for He lives in us. 


If I were a poet, I would show you the mudflats by the sea, grey 
and ugly, and then the tide rolling in to bathe them in beauty. Or 
I would paint your picture of the fields in winter, frozen and dead, 
and then the wonder of the Spring and the coming of new life. Or 
I would sing a song of a mighty army, battered and broken by the 
assault, then rallied by a great commander and moving on with 
banners flying and shouts of victory. And I would say that all these 
are parables and pictures of that which the royal power of Christ 
has done with people like us. 


In our own day, we meet the world’s challenge in a new way. The 
Church is sometimes timid and her voice halts. We need not shrink 
nor be afraid. The Challenge is to Christ, Whose Church we are. 
Never yet has He been beaten. He will win again. 


But every new Challenge has called for a changed Church, and no 
big fight has ever been won except by a Church renewed and re- 
vised by Him. Each time the Church of the love of Jesus has had 
to peeuecover Him, to find some new light, some new power that He 
supplies. 


At this time we are faced by a world crying out for peace, seeking 
a larger faith to meet the questions of the mind that vex men, eager 
to learn the way to human brotherhood in industry, in politics, in 
international affairs. Is it too much to say that men are looking for 
a greater God than we have shown them, a God big enough to ex- 
plain the evergrowing wonder of the Universe in nature and in 
foe a oe big enough to save that Universe and that man which He 

as made? 


Let us be clear about this. A little God will not do. We cannot 
win unless we have a God Who can perform the miracle of re- 
demption for the weakest and the worst. 


That God is to be found in Jesus Christ. The man never lived 
for whom He would not die. That man does not exist whom He can- 
not save. 


Do you believe that? Are you a Baptist? Then remember what 
your faith means. When I read the stories of old disputes among 
Baptists, I find that neither side would ever allow the other side to 
dispute that they were Calvinists. You might doubt almost anything 
about them, but you cut too deep and took away any Baptist’s good 
name if you suggested he was not a Calvinist. Nowadays we are 
almost afraid to be called by that name. I sometimes say I am almost 
the only Calvinist left! By that I do not mean that I would sign my 
name to all the “Institutes” of Calvin, but that with my whole soul 
I hold fast to the great truth he hammered into the soul of Europe, 
yes and of America. This was the message that God does not think 
of men in nations, or crowds, or Churches, but one by one. He has 
his plan for each separate soul. The doctrine of Election, in the 
truth of it, is the individualizing of the Grace of God. Do you be- 
lieve it? 

That man, just out of prison, who has forfeited the good opinion 
of his fellows, afraid to meet them on the streets,—Do you hold that 
God has His own special purpose for that man’s life? That woman of 
the night, with her life of shame, who cannot look into a pure wo- 
man’s eyes for what she might read there,—Do you believe that God 
has a place waiting for her in His vast Design? That child, strug- 
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gling for life, in some slum of your city, while father and mother look 
on and know that, even if this battle is won, he may never have a 
chance to be what he has it in him to become—are you convinced that 
Almighty God Himself has a special, particular thought for that little 
one of His? You must believe it, if you are a Baptist—that God 
wills some goal of life for each and all of us, and has the power to 
save the man who has lost his way, and bring him back. That is 
what conversion means: What is a Baptist if he does not stand by 
the truth of the converting power of God? How can you listen to our 
message week after week, and never lift a hand nor stir a foot 
to raise up that fallen woman, that broken man, that helpless child? 


It is on that faith, and only on that faith, that men can build a 
sure confidence in the Kingship of Christ. Those early Christians 
knew that the Kingdoms of the World would become the Kingdoms 
of our God and of His Christ, because they had seen the Kingdoms of 
the world go down before Him. I do not believe they were thinking 
geographically, but in terms of the spirit. They had known the 
Empire of the world in their own hearts and minds until Christ 
came to them, and under His spell their thoughts and feelings and 
purposes were utterly changed. The Galilean had conquered. 


We can see His power on a greater scale than they could. When 
he came, pride and hate were counted a virtue and sympathy was a 
weakness. Plato’s ideal man is high-minded and knows no pity, for 
that diminishes a man’s strength. But after nineteen centuries of 
Christ the world accounts a proud man with no pity in his soul as 
Kin of the brutes. And as he has come to rule the emotional life of 
men, so He has conquered the intellectual life and the will. As no 
other in the whole range of History, in East or West, He dominates 
the thought and purposes of learned men to-day. It is as true of 
India as of Canada and America, that He rules. 


I have faith that He will reign over all at last. Why? Because 
I have seen Him winning a throne in the hearts of men and women I 
know. Can I not tell what he has done for me? Do I not know how, 
in my own soul, the Kingdoms of the World are being conquered by 
Him, how he has made me hate some of the things I used to love and 
love some of the things I used to hate? My thoughts are not what 
they ought to be, but they center more and more in Him, and are 
brought into subjection to His mind. My will is weak and wavering, 
but little by little it is coming into line with His. I call Him my 
King. 

And if He can do this for me, I know He can do it for other men. 
There is none here to-night and none outside for whom Christ cannot 
be King. 


You sometimes sing the Hallelujah Chorus. You remember how, 
at the climax of the great theme, Handel makes voice answer to voice 
and choir to choir, “He shall reign forever and ever”, until at last 
they all come thundering in together, “‘He shall reign forever and ever, 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords”. That is the musician’s way of 
telling the story. Here a voice owns Christ as King, there a tribe 
greets Him, yonder a nation falls at His feet until at last in one 
grand acclaim, they shall cry together “King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords”. The glory of his name! 


When the last picture is painted and earth’s last song is sung He 
‘shall reign. When the last war is ended and the last peace is Satie 
and the last bargain struck, Christ shall reign. When the sun and 
moon have faded and the stars no longer give their light and this 
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darkness has been swallowed up in the Eternal Day, He shall reign, 
ee of Kings and Lord of Lords, and of His Kingdom there shall 
e no end. 


The final address was given by the Rev. John MacNeill, B.A., D.D., 
pastor of Walmer Road Church, Toronto, who was now president- 
elect. He spoke as fellows on 


THE APOSTOLIC TYPE. 


Our hearts have been strangely moved by Mr. Aubrey’s noble ad- 
dress on the Kingship of Christ. Out of that Kingship, two great facts 
emerge on the field of history. The first is that this Kingly Christ 
created a new type of religion. The second is that this new type of 
religion in turn has achieved the Kingship of Christ wherever it has 
been demonstrated, in any land, in any age. The call of the hour is a 
call to recover the mystic secret of the apostolic type of religion. 

was in England in 1914 when the war broke out. On 
the last week of that memorable August I returned to Canada on 
board the ill-fated “Royal Edward” afterward torpedoed as a troop 
ship in the Mediterranean Sea. I very well remember the feverish 
discussions on board the ship in those eventful days. They turned 
on armies and navies, war and. politics, international relations and 
religion—very often on religion. Somehow men felt as if the whole 
world had lost its way. In the lounge of the ship one night a group 
of us discussed these points. Suddenly one man, silent most of the 
time, struck the table with his fist and said, “I tell you there’s got 
to be a new religion after the war. I don’t know what it is going 
to be but there’s got to be a new religion.” I learned afterward 
that what he meant was not the setting aside of Christianity but 
a new interpretation of its message, a wider application of its 
truth, a fresh vitalization of its forces and a new demonstration 
of its power. ‘No, sir,” said he, “the only hope I can see is in 
Christianity if we can only get hold of the right type.” If we can 
only get hold of the right type! It is the right type we need and 
the right type will not fail to do its work both in the life of the 
individual and in the life of society as a whole. 

Many of us would not agree with Bishop Gore of England in 
his doctrinal views and ecclesiastical practice. But there is one 
recent statement by Bishop Gore that must command attention. 
“Progress in religion,” he says, “is made by a reversion to the 
primitive and original type.” That is eminently true of Christianity. 
The great days of progress in the Church of Christ have been those 
days when she has returned to the primitive and original type—to 
the central teaching, the simple spirit, the direct methods, the faith 
and hope and love which marked the triumphant beginnings in 
Judaea and Galilee and Jerusalem. Time and again has this been 
verified. Eras of enlightenment, days of dynamic, periods of power, 
records of revival, crusades of conquest, miracles of missions, have 
signalized the nineteen centuries of her history. And hidden away 
behind each has been that secret—a reversion to the primitive and 
original type. Let no one imagine for a moment that such a 
reversion implies either a reaction of faith on the one hand or a 
relaxing of effort on the other. It is the very opposite. In the 
apostolic type the doctrine is never narrow, the commandment is 
exceeding broad; the method is never rigid, it is exceeding flexible; 
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the spirit is never harsh, it is exceeding kind; the outlook is never 
timid, it is exceeding bold. The apostolic type if we can only 
discover it and recover it is the type which in the graphic language 
of the New Testament turned the whole world upside down. For 
this is written for all the centuries to read that in a few generations, 
without money, without prestige, without political protection, and 
in spite of persecution, the fire, the sword, the dungeon, the lions 
and the arena, this type of Christianity completely conquered the 
whole Roman world. Let us see what this reversion to the primi- 
tive type involves. 


THE APOSTOLIC MESSAGE 


The Kingship of Christ is achieved when men recover the mystic 
secret of the apostolic message. And what was that message? We 
will be surprised at its simplicity. For the apostolic message was con- 
cerned supremely with the facts about a Person. The early utterance 
was very simple and very direct. There was not much evidence of 
theology. These men and women had no gospels, no epistles, no 
records. They simply had the testimony of those who had seen a 
Person, known a Person, loved a Person. It was a testimony of fact. 
There was nothing to obscure that. In his great sermons in the Acts 
of the Apostles Peter has no theory of the atonement to propound but 
he does announce the fact of Jesus’ death as the hope of men. He 
has no doctrine of His deity but he speaks of the Holy Child Jesus 
and the Lord of glory; no doctrine of the Incarnation but he tells 
of the birth of the Babe in the fulness of time: nor any theory of 
justfiication but he proclaims the resurrection; no theory of regen- 
eration but he calls on men to repent and believe and receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. Always the facts about the Person! His 
supernatural origin, His life of gentleness, His deeds of goodness, 
His sinless nature, His atoning death, His resurrection, His as- 
cension, His sanctions from God, His assertions of Divine power! 
Facts! facts about the great central Fact of all, the living, loving 
throbbing personality of the Lord and Saviour of men. Doctrines 
there will be and there must be but it is in Him they live and move 
and have their being. If He is not in them they will be as dead as 
dust. For history affirms it beyond a doubt that Jesus the living Lord 
must be the bone and sinew of doctrine, the flesh and the blood of 
it, the pulsing breath of it. 

In the opening sentence of Harnack’s notable volume, “What 
is Christianity?” he uses words like these: “The great English 
philosopher, John Stuart Mill, has said that mankind must never be 
allowed to forget that a man named Socrates once lived, but still 
more important is it that mankind must never be allowed to forget 
that a man named Jesus once walked this earth.” No, the world 
must never be allowed to forget Jesus. Hence it is our business to 
get Him seen, to tear away all that obscures Him, to destroy all that 
masks His beauty and to contemporize Christ before the eyes of men. 
The cry of the gipsies to George Borrow outside the walls of Chester 
on a Sabbath afternoon is the deepest cry of the human heart. “Oh 
sir, do give us God; we need Him, sir, for we are a sinful people. Oh 
sir, give us God.” And the message that unveils Christ to the people 
and gives them God will never fall on heedless ears. 


Tue APOSTOLIC SPIRIT. 


The Kingship of Christ is achieved when men recover the mystic 
secret of the apostolic spirit. And what is the apostolic spirit? It 
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is the spirit of love. That was the badge of royalty in the early 
church. That was the quality with which she startled the world. 
“Behold and see how these Christians love one another!” It was her 
tenderness that gave her triumph; it was her pity that gave her power. 
There was no barrier that was not overleaped by her love. Her spirit 
of Divine affection crashed through the four great barriers that 
divided the ancient world and tend to divide men still;—the barrier 
of race, “Jew and Gentile’; the barrier of creed, “circumcision and 
uncircumcision”, the barrier of culture, “Barbarian and Scythian’, 
the barrier of social standing, “bond and free”. But there were power- 
less against the inroads of the church’s love for in Christ Jesus there 
was neither Jew nor Gentile, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free. 

In Dr. Glover’s volume on “The Jesus of History” he has a chapter 
on the Christian church within the Roman Empire. How did the 
early church win its great successes against the pagan world? Well, 
to use Dr. Glover’s own words, the Christian “outlived” the pagan, 
he “outthought” the pagan, he “outdied” the pagan and he might 
have added that he “‘outloved” the pagan. The Christian “beat the 
pagan all hollow at living’”—it was a higher scale of life. He beat 
him all hollow at dying in the superb courage which which he faced 
death. He beat him all hollow at thinking in his philosophy of life 
and of the universe. He beat him all hollow at loving in the 
sacrificial passion he had for his fellow men. 

I have had occasion to study with some degree of care a few of 
the great revivals that have burst like fountains out of the desert of 
the centuries. Many of them are marked by power, joy, boldness and 
above all things by a great Divine compassion. There is a pity for 
the people, a yearning for the people, a passion for the poor and down- 
trodden, a blazing protest against injustice, a fearless attack on the 
structures of evil for the sake of the people. In the eyes of great 
leaders like St. Francis, Savonarola, Luther, Knox, Wesley and 
Moody every human life was a priceless thing. Men were not mere 
wheels in a machine; they were immortal spirits. They were not 
mere mud; they were temples of the Holy Ghost. They were not mere 
cattle to be herded and driven, and made money out of and butchered 
and slain; they were the possible sons of God. When Paul looked on 
them in his day he said, “I caught myself wishing that I might be 
accursed from God for my brethren’s sake.” That is the love that 
made the early church invincible. It is a great spiritual achievement 
and when this baptism of love shall sweep over the churches the 
triumphs of the cross shall be repeated in true apostolic fashion. Love 
is the great conqueror, for hearts that could never be broken under 
the sledge-hammer blows of controversy will melt beneath the ardent 
spirit of Divine love. 


“Ay, and when the prophecy her tale hath finished, 
Knowledge hath withered from the trembling tongue, 
Love shall survive and love be undiminished 
Love be imperishable, love be young.” 


THE APOSTOLIC POWER. 


The Kingship of Christ is achieved when men recover the mystic 
secret of apostolic power. In the apostolic type there was a unique 
message, there was a unique spirit and there was a unique power. 
There was a day when one hundred and twenty men and women, 
ordinary men and women, assembled in prayer in a house with one 
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accord, of one mind with one purpose. Upon them there came a great 
visitation from God. Some unusual manifestation of Divine energy 
filled the place. To the ear it sounded like a rushing mighty wind. 
To the eye it appeared as tongues of flame. But the great miracle was 
not outward, it was inward. Every life was transformed. Men who 
were timid became bold in righteousness. Men who were wavering 
became firm. Men who had no certainty of accent spoke with the 
greatest authority. Their words fell like swords. The people could not 
resist the power of their utterance nor the power of their lives. By 
their simple, loving, fearless and uncompromising witness to Jesus 
they shook the city, started the nation, rocked the foundations of the 
old pagan civilization and changed the courses of history through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

Will any one among us question that this is our supreme need 
to-day? And because I believe that Pentecost may be repeated, not 
indeed with.the same signs but with the same power, because I believe 
it is needed, because I believe it is widely longed for, and because I 
believe it lies within the power of each of us to hasten that great day 
of authority in the church of God, I would plead for a reversion to 
type, to that apostolic type that knew the matchless conquering 
dynamic of the Holy Spirit of God. My brethren, the promise of our 
risen Lord has not been recalled. ‘‘Ye shall receive power after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 

It was Dwight L. Moody, a humble and unlettered man who heard 
from the lips of an unknown minister the declaration that “the world 
has yet to see what God can do through a man who is wholly yielded 
unto Him”. Moody said to himself, “By the grace of God I will try 
to be that man.” And how fully he became the instrument of God is 
seen in his unparalleled apostolate of evangelism in the nineteenth 
century. It was not Moody who was at work but the Holy Ghost who 
was at work through him. In the Old Testament story it is said that 
“the Lord clothed himself with Gideon”. He put on Gideon like a 
garment. He wrapped Himself in the personality of Gideon and 
did great exploits in the land. He waits to-day to wrap Himself up 
in the personality of His people, to clothe Himself with His church, 
“which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all”. When 
that day comes there will be mighty exploits in the land. The day 
of the Lord’s power is always at hand and it only remains that His 
people should be willing in the day of His power. 

The world is waiting to see what God can do through a people, 
however small, that is surrendered unto Him. I do not think that 
there is any new formulation of our message that can ever startle 
the world. No extension or perfecting or our organization can 
secure the impulse. But there is something that can. A Divine 
visitation will arrest the people. The distinction of being its channel 
is waiting for that church that will pay the price and lend itself 
as the instrument of God. May ours be the unique distinction as 
Baptist people of leading the way back to such a recovery of the 
apostolic message, the apostolic spirit, the apostolic power as will 
usher in the new day in the name of Jesus Christ upon the earth. 
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CONSTITUTION 
adopted at the Fourth World Congress, Toronto, 28th June, 1928. 


PREAMBLE. The Baptist World Alliance, extending over every part. 
of the world, exists in order more fully to show the essential oneness 
of Baptist people in the Lord Jesus Christ, to impart inspiration to the 
brotherhood, and to promote the spirit of fellowship, service and co- 
operation among its members; but this Alliance may in no way 
interfere with the independence of the churches or assume the ad- 
ministrative functions of existing organizations. 


I. Name. This Alliance shall be known as the Baptist World 
Alliance. 


II. Memspersuip. Any general union, convention or association 
of Baptist churches, or conference of native churches and mission- 
aries, or general foreign missionary society, shall be eligible to 
membership of the Alliance. 


III. Orricers. The officers of the Alliance shall be a president, 
seven vice-presidents, a correspondent from every country repre- 
sented, a general secretary, an honorary associate secretary, and a 
treasurer from each hemisphere. 


IV. ExX&cuTive COMMITTEE. The executive committee shall con- 
sist of the president, past-presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, 
treasurers and twenty-nine other members, all of whom shall be elected 
at the general meeting of the Alliance, and shall enter on office at 
the close of such meeting. Of the twenty-nine other members, four 
shall be from Great Britain, nine from the United States of America, 
two from Canada, and ten from other countries. The remaining four 
shall be chosen to represent special aspects of Baptist enterprise 
without regard to country. 


V. Apvisory CoMMITTEE. In case of emergency or special need, 
the executive committee shall have authority to appoint an advisory 
committee on any matter pertaining to the objects of the Alliance. 


VI. POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. The executive com- 
mittee shall have power: 


(1) To fill vacancies in the offices other than those of president 
and vice-presidents, and in the committees of the Alliance. In the 
event of the death of the president, or his failure to act, the 
executive committee is authorised to select one of the vice-presi- 
dents to discharge the functions of president. 
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(2) To fix the time and place of the general meeting of the 
Alliance unless these have been determined by the Alliance in 
general meeting, and to make necessary arrangements therefor, 
including the preparation of the programme. 


(8) To nominate for appointment by the Alliance in general 
meeting a nominating committee, and a business committee to serve 
during the sessions of the general meeting. 


(4) To appoint such standing or special committees as it may 
deem necessary, and to determine their duties. 


(5) To transact the business of the Alliance between general 
meetings. 


(6) To arrange local, regional or continental conferences if 
and when it considers these desirable. 


VII. Merrtines. The Alliance shall assemble in general meet- 
ing ordinarily once in five years. 


VIII. REPRESENTATION IN GENERAL MEETING. Each body repre- 
sented in the Alliance may appoint messengers to the general meeting 
on a basis to be determined by the executive committee. 


IX. FINANcE. Each constituent union, convention, or association 
within the Alliance shall pay a membership fee, and shall also be 
invited to furnish its due proportion of the working expenses of the 
Alliance according to a budget drawn up from time to time by the 
executive committee. 


X. AMENDMENTS. No change shall be made in this constitution 
except by a two-third majority of those present and voting at a general 
meeting after at least two days’ notice of the proposed acion. 


BY-LAWS 
as adopted at the Fourth World Congress. 


1. OFFICERS. 


(a) The General Secretary shall, as an officer of the Baptist 
World Alliance, make representations to Governments as occasion 
may require, speak as may be authorized on questions of inter- 
national significance, collect and distribute information of special 
interest to Baptists of all lands, hold himself ready to serve any 
of the constituent bodies of the Alliance as he may be requested, 
and generally exercise, under the Executive, the usual functions 
of a secretary. His salary shall be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The President may also act in the name of the Alliance. 


(b) The Honorary Associate Secretary, who shall be chosen 
from the other hemisphere than that in which the General Secre- 
tary resides, shall co-operate with the General Secretary as con- 
sultant and advisor, especially with reference to the activities of 
the Baptist World Alliance in his own area. 
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(c) The treasurers’ accounts, fully itemized, with the certifi- 
cates of the professional auditors, shall from time to time be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee. They shall, before each gen- 
eral meeting, be made up-to-date, not earlier than the 31st of 
December preceding. 


2. MEETINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


(a) The executive committee shall meet upon the call of the 
president and secretaries, or upon the written request of five of its 
members filed with the president. Notice of any meeting shall be 
despatched to every member of the executive committee three 
months before the date for which it is convened. 


(b) Five members shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, provided both hemispheres and at least three 
general organizations are represented. 


(c) Absent members shall have the right to vote by proxy, 
provided the person holding the proxy is duly authorized in writing 
by the member for whom he serves. 


(d) So far as practicable, three months’ notice shall be given 


to every member of the executive committee of matters for con- 
sideration other than routine business. 


8. GENERAL MEETING (Congress) PROGRAMME. 


(a) The draft programme for each general meeting shall be 
prepared at least one year in advance, on the initiative of the 
executive committee. 


(b) The programme thus drafted shall be sent for consider- 
ation and criticism to each member of the executive committee. 


(c) The programme shall be finally determined by a pro- 
gramme committee appointed by the executive committee. 


4. NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


At the first session of each general meeting a nominating com- 
mittee shall be appointed on the recommendation of the executive 


committee. 


5. BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


(a) At the first session of each general meeting ten persons 
shall be appointed on the norrination of the executive committee, 
who together with the president, secretaries, and treasurers, shall 
form a business committee to deal with any matters which may 


arise during the sessions. 


(b) The business committee shall also have power to vary at 
its discretion the order in which the items of the agenda shall be ° 
brought forward, announcing their decision at a session preceding 
that to which any changes apply. 


6. RESPONSIBILITY OF INVITING Bopy. 


The general union, convention, or association by whose invita- 
tion a general meeting is held shall: 
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(i) have the responsibility of sending out the necessary an- 
nouncements to those who are entitled to attend, and of all local 
arrangements. 


(ii) be responsible for providing the funds for all expenses 
incident to the holding of the general meeting. These expenses 
shall not in any degree be a charge upon the general funds of the 
Alliance. 


ATTENDANCE AT GENERAL MEETING. 


(a) Unless otherwise determined by the executive committee, 
each constituent union, convention or conference, may certify as 
a messenger any Baptist resident in its area, who shall then 
ordinarily be entitled to a card of membership, issued by the 
secretaries, or one of the secretaries, of the Alliance. 


(b) All sessions of the general meeting shall be open to the 
press, unless otherwise determined by the general meeting itself or 
by the body inviting. 


EXPENDITURE BY CONSTITUENT BOopIEs. 


The clerical and other expenses incurred by each union, con- 
vention or association, in the transaction of Alliance business, 
shall be borne by itself, and not charged upon Alliance funds. 


AMENDMENTS. 


These By-laws may be amended from time to time by the 
Executive Committee, provided that (a) no amendment shall be 
inconsistent with the constitution of the Alliance, and (b) the 
amended form of any by-law shall be reported for confirmation at 
the next general meeting. 
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Officers and Members of the Executive 1923-1928, which prepared 
for the Toronto Congress :— 


President 
EDGAR YOUNG MULLINS, Louisville. 


Vice-Presidents 


C. F. BENANDER, Stockholm. 
J. A. OHRN, Oslo. 
J. S. PROKHANOFF, Leningrad. 


Secretaries 


CLIFTON D. GRAY, Lewiston. 
J. H. RUSHBROOKE, London. 


Treasurers 


HERBERT MARNHAM, London. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS, Toronto. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE: 


Australasia—STOW SMITH, Adelaide. 
Britain—W. E. BLOMFIELD, Sutton. 

J. C. CARLILE, Folkestone. 

GILBERT LAWS, Norwich. 

W. T. WHITLEY, Droitwich. 
Canada—W. A. CAMERON, Toronto. 

J. H. MACDONALD, Wolfville. 
Germany—F. W. SIMOLEIT, Neuruppin. 
India—C. E. WILSON, London. 
Italy—D. G. WHITTINGHILL, Rome. 
Japan—YUGORO CHIBA, Tokyo. 
Rumania—C. ADORIAN, Bucarest. 
Russia—PAUL PAVLOFF, Moscow. 
South Africa—J. C. ENNALS, Johannesburg. 
Sweden—J. BYSTROM, Stockholm, 
United States of America—W. S. ABERNETHY, Washington. 
. A. BARBOUR, Rochester. 
. T. CODY, Greenville. 
. H. PARRISH, Louisville. 
. R. SCARBOROUGH, Fort Worth. 
. K. WILLIAMS, Chicago. 
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LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


From United Baptist Convention Maritime Provinces. 


Dr. J. H. MacDonald, Wolfville, N.S.; Rev. O. N. Chapman, Port 
Williams, N.S.; Dr. S. S. Poole, Saint John, N.B.; Rev. R. C. Eaton, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Dr. F. W. Patterson, Wolfville, N.S.; Rev. 
L. E. Ackland, Sydney, N.S.; Dr. E. S. Mason, Wolfville, N.S.; 
Rey. H. R. Boyer, Saint John, N.B.; Rev. G. C. Warren, Frederic- 
ton, N.B.; Dr. A. L. Huddleston, Halifax, N.S. 


From Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec. 


Mr. Albert Matthews, Toronto, Chairman; Rev. H. E. Still- 
well, D.D., Toronto; Rev. W. A. Cameron, Toronto; Mr. James 
Ryrie, Toronto; Mr. W. C. Senior, Toronto; Chancellor H. P. 
Whidden, D.D., Toronto; Professor J. H. Farmer, LL.D., Toronto 
(Deceased) ; Rev. Geo. T. Webb, D.D., Toronto; Rev. C. E. MacLeod, 
Toronto; Rev. John MacNeill, D.D., Toronto. 


From Baptist Union of Western Canada. 


Rev. H. H. Bingham, Calgary, Alta., Rev. M. L. Orchard, Winni- 
peg, Man.; Rev. W. P. Reekie, Regina, Sask.; Dr. W. A. McIntyre, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Rev. J. J. Ross, D.D., Vancouver, B.C. 


CONGRESS COMMITTER. 


Mr. Albert Matthews, Chairman; Rev. W. A. Cameron, Vice- 
Chairman; Rev. Geo. T. Webb, D.D., Secretary; Mr. Fred. L. 
Ratcliff, Treasurer; Rev. John MacNeill, D.D., Rev. H. E. Stillwell, 
Mr. James Ryrie, Mr. W. C. Senior, Chancellor H. P. Whidden, 
Rev. C. E. MacLeod, Rev. J. R. Webb, Mr. Harry L. Stark, Pro- 
fessor L. H. Marshall, Mr. Joseph N. Shenstone, Mr. W. J. Kerr, 
Mr. Gordon Edwards, M.P., Mr. E. C. Fox, Rev. Chas. H. Schutt, 
Mr. George Hodge, Mr. V. Evan Gray, Mr. C. L. Messecar, Mr. 
S. J. Moore, Rev. A. J. Vining, D.D., Rev. W. H. Langton, Th.D., 
Mr. Fred Reynolds, Mr. R. D. Warren, Rev. Geo. Speedie, Mr. C. J. 
Bodley, Rev. M. C. MacLean, Mr. W. Holland Pettit, Rev. Harold 
W. Lang, Rev. B. W. Merrill, Mr. E. J. Bengough, Rev. Geo. P. 
Gilmour, Rev. L. :H. Thomas, Rev. Chas. Geo. Smith, Miss 
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Evangeline Watson, Rev. F. W. Waters, Rev. H. C. Newcombe, 
Mrs. Robert J. Marshall, Rev. H. C. Priest, Rev. C. R. Duncan, Mr. 
Frank Inrig, Mr. D. D. McTavish, Mr. H. R. Wellington, Rev. G. R. 
Welch, Mr. J. H. Cranston, Rev. A. J. Vining, D.D. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Albert Matthews, Chairman; Rev. W. A. Cameron, Vice- 
President; Rev. Geo. T. Webb, D.D., Secretary; Mr. Fred L. 
Ratcliff, Treasurer. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS COMMITTEE. 
Rey. G. R. Welch, Chairman; Rev. Jas. Grant, Mr. Geo. Camblin, 
Rey. D. A. Burns. 

BRITISH AMERICAN FRATERNAL. 


Rev. A. J. Vining, D.D., Rev. Geo. T. Webb, D.D. 


CREDENTIALS AND REGISTRATION COMMITTEE, 


Mr. W. Holland Pettit, Chairman; Mr. V. J. Towers, Mr. B. C. 
Kitchen, Mr. G. W. Richardson, Mr. Edwin F. Smily, Mr. K. E. 
Specht, Mr. Cecil H. Pettit, Mr. Hubert McDiarmid, Mr. Lester 
Randall. 

EXCURSIONS COMMITTEE. 


Rey. H. C. Newcombe, Chairman; Rev. Geo. P. Gilmour, Rev. H. L. 
Troyer, Rev. J. E. McCauley, Mr. C. V. Farmer, Mr. W. Holland 
Pettit, Mr. M. H. Cook. 


EXHIBITS COMMITTER. 


Rev. H. C. Priest, Chairman; Mr. James Ryrie, Mr. Harry L. Stark, 
Prof. L. H. Marshall, Rev. M. C. MacLean, Chancellor Whidden, 
Dr. E. A. Hardy, Rev. J. Gordon Jones, Mr. D. D. McTavish, Mrs. 
Robt. J. Marshall, Prof. N. H. Parker. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Fred L. Ratcliff, Chairman; Mr. John A. Northway, Mr. Q. B. 
Henderson. 


HALLS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. D. D. McTavish, Chairman; Mr. S. L. Squire, Mr. M. H. Cook, 
Mr. Fred L. Ratcliff, Rev. H. C. Priest, Mr. W. A. Tice. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Mr. C. J. Bodley, Chairman; Rev. M. C. Maclean, Rev. Geo. 
Speedie, Overseas Chairman; Fred L. Ratcliff, Dr. Geo. T. Webb. 


INFORMATION COMMITTEE. 


Miss Evangeline Watson, Chairman; Miss E. Nook Jackson, Mrs. 
Alice L. Tarr, Miss Kathleen E. Martin, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, 
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Miss Helen Gilmour, Miss Frances Trotter, Mr. P. E. F. Smily, 
Mr. T. R. C. Flint, Mr. Ian Galt, Rev. W. W. Wilkes, Mr. G. H. 
Maitiand, Mrs. S. E. Clark. 


Music COMMITTEE. 


' Rev. Geo. T. Webb, Chairman; Rev. Geo. P. Gilmour, Mr. Carl V. 
Farmer, Rev. Howard P. Whidden; D.D., Rev. Harold W. Lang, 
Dr. Wm. Findlay. 


PLATFORM COMMITTEE. 


Rev. C. R. Duncan, Chairman; Rev. J. T. Marshall, Mr. M. C. 
Hooper, Rev. H. Elmer Green. 


Post OFFICE, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE. 


Mr. H. R. Wellington, Chairman; Mr. D. C. Umbach, Mr. E. H. 
Richards, Mr. W. E. Sully, Mr. A. F. Gay. 


PREACHING BUREAU COMMITTEE. 


Rev. Geo. P. Gilmour, Chairman; Rev. Hugh McDiarmid, Rev. H. L. 
Troyer, Rev. L. H. Thomas, Rev. N. H. Parker, Rev. H. Elmer 
Green, Rev. A. J. Vining, D.D., Rev. J. Gordon Jones. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. R. D. Warren, Chairman; Rev. H. C. Priest, Rev. W. E. 
Hodgson, Dr. Geo. T. Webb, Mr. R. L. Kellock, Mr. S. J. Moore, Jr. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Elvin J. Bengough, Chairman; Mr. L. F. Kipp, Prof. Wm. 
Findlay, Prof. N. H. Parker, Rev. Gordon M. Holmes, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie Wright, Rev. J. Landels Love. 


PULPIT SUPPLY FOR SUNDAY. 


Rev. Harold W. Lang, Chairman; Prof. C. W. New, Dr. Bowley 
Green, Rev. H. McDiarmid, Rev. J. Gordon Jones, Prof. L. H. 
Marshall. 


Rapio SERVICE. 


Mr. J. H. Cranston, Chairman; Dr. W. S. W. McLay, Rev. W. A. 
Cameron. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS COMMITTEE. 


Rev. B. W. Merrill, Chairman; Rev. H. L. Troyer, Rev. J. E. Mc- 
Cauley, Rev. F. W. Waters, Rev. Hugh McDiarmid, Rev. H. B. 
Coumans, Rev. A. J. Vining, D.D., Rev. Arthur Hale. 


SUNDAY DEMONSTRATION COMMITTEE. 


Rey. F. W. Waters, Chairman; Mr. E. Frank Wright, Mr. J. E. 
Law, Prof. Wm. Findlay, Rey. Lloyd Houlding, Rev. D. A. Burns. 
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USHERS AND PAGES. 


Mr. Frank Inrig, Chairman; Mr. O. L. Raymer, Mr. Fred Good, 
Mr. F. C. Gerred, Mr. Oliver Binks, Mr. Frank Clarke, Mr. W. H. 
Howard. 


WELCOME COMMITTEE. 


Rev. L. H. Thomas, Chairman; Rev. Chas. Geo. Smith, Vice- 
Chairman; Rev. H. E. Wintemute, W. J. Warren, J. C. Powell, 
Arthur F. Gay. 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. R. J. Marshall, Chairman; Mrs. Albert Matthews, Mrs. H. P. 
Whidden, Mrs. E. J. Zavitz, Mrs. H. L. Stark, Mrs. John MacNeill, 
Mrs. John A. Northway, Mrs. Geo. T. Webb, Mrs. W. R. Henderson, 
Mrs. J. T. Marshall, Mrs. G. S. Black, Mrs. Harold W. Lang, Mrs. 
N. L. Crosby, Mrs. Truman Hoose, Miss E. Fox, Miss Jacqueline 
Norton, Miss K. L. Cowan, Mrs. C. W. New, Mrs. Edgar Bates, 
Mrs. L. H. Marshall, Mrs. A. J. Vining, Mrs. T. R. C. Flint, Mrs. 
D. D. McTavish, Mrs. S. R. MacEwen, Mrs. Harry Ryrie, Mrs. O. C. 
Elliott, Mrs. R. R. McKay, Mrs. W. D. Scott, Mrs. D. H. Mc- 
Dermid, Mrs. H. F. Shearer. : 
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